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PREFACE. 



It is ikshionable to travel, take notes, and put these notes 
where the public may see them ; because every thing that the 
tourist sees and hears astonishing must astonish the world ; i(nd 
if the world is astonished at what I see and hear, then the world 
may put me among the lions of the day. 

But the reader may be assured that the writer of these 
" Loose Papers^' has not the vanity to suppose that they claim 
merit sufficient to place them on an eminence so high that the 
public will greatly wonder or admire. But here they are^ 
with all their defects, having at least one redeeming quality : 
tJiey are short ; and if nothing is said, little time will be lost in 
reading nothing. They are simple facts, taken by personal 
observation, with such reflections as naturally flowed from the 
impressions then made. Others might have seen the same with 
indifiference, and have passed them as too trifling for a rehear- 
ing or rehearsing. But long experience in travelling has shown 
me that the little things^ the common things, and the every-day 
things, are the wnder-currents, which throw up and throw out 
all that is great^ all that is needful, all that is to be valued ; and 
whoever, when travelling, would gather the richest material for 
thinking, and for knowing the true character and condition of 
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a people, would do well to spend a part of his time among the 
trifles with which every country can furnish a considerable 
amount The great things are alway^^u hand, and asking to 
be looked at ; indeed, that is their aim, and therefore they are 
always dressed, if not mcuikedy for the occasion. 

The neglected do not expect company ; and if you meet them 
with polished shoes and dean pinafore, you know this was 
done for tidiness' sake, and not for your observation. 

Hoping that these papers, if they elicit nothing new, will not 
tarnish what is old and approved, and that all liberties of the 
pen, in using the names or character^ of other nations, will be 
truly and candidly estimated, the writer would kindly say, 

Adieu. 
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KERRY MOUNTAINS. 

There is something in the name of mountain 
elevating to the mind, even when the imagination 
pictures a majestic one which is not in the vision of 
the bodily eye, and never has been. Who can stand 
on Mount Moriah with the patriarch, binding his 
only son to the altar, without associating with the 
name of the mount the beauty, yes, the sublimity of 
that unwavering faith, which doubted not in an 
exigency like this; and who can think of the 
beauty and sublimity of the obedience, and not 
associate with them the sacred mountain on which 
it was manifested? Who can stand by the "burnr 
ing bush" with Moses, and not feel like taking " off 
his shoes," believing, indeed, that Horeb itself is 
holy ; and who can look up to rugged Mount Sinai, 
and not only feel that the thunderings and light- 
nings there are the fearfiil denunciations of a mighty 
God, but that the mountain itself frowns away the 
2 
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presumptuous foot tliat would venture to tread it ? 
And " ye mountains of Gilboa, though there be no 
dew nor rain," yet what ear can hear the name of 
Gilboa with a heart untouched at the melting effu- 
sions of the sweet Psalmist over the slain in the 
" high places " ? The Mount of Olivet, with " Mount 
Zion, the city of our God," Mount Tabor, and Mount 
Calvary, have all been pressed with the immaculate 
feet of the Lamb of God ; and with them are asso- 
ciated all that belongs to our redemption and sancti- 
fication, and on them the imagination sits listening 
to the sweet Sermon, or wrapt in the dazzle of the 
Transfiguration, or bowing in astonishment and love 
at the foot of that Cross standing on the mountain 
where the crucified One said, " It is finished." 

Though the mountains of Kerry may have had 
no transactions like these to memorialize them, yet 
they have a beauty, mixed with an almost surpass- 
ing grandeur, which wraps the soul in wonder and 
awe. This beauty is indescribable, because it is a 
beauty peculiar to itself. 

Come with me when the moon is in her crescent, 
or in her full orb, looking down in all her placid 
brightness upon these heath-covered "Alps on 
Alps," when their conical points as you near them 
are lost in the blue heavens ; look on some placid 
lake that is sleeping at their foot, with the dark 
shadow on the waters, which hides the moonbeams 
from the molten glass ; listen to the ever-murmur- 
ing music of the sparkling rivulet, which sometimes 
emanates from the highest peak, and while the song 
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of every bird is hushed beneath its wing, and not 
the buzz of the tiniest insect is heard, then pause — 
then listen — ^then look up, and cease to adore if 
you caii. Not a tree with its rich foliage is there ; 
yet the purple heath, the varied colors of moss, and 
rock together, even form a richness which must be 
seen to be understood. But when the first rays of 
the morning break upon their tops ; when the stars 
are melting before the light of the sun ; and the 
lark "at heaven's gate," which is abundant in these 
mountains, has begun its song, eye, ear, and imagi* 
nation are filled. 

The traveller in some places may walk many a 
mile, and though the scene continually varies, yet 
every one keeps the elevation of the mind at the 
same pitch or in the rising scale. You cannot once 
say. This is tame, this is less beautiful, or this is less 
grand. Often have I stood and gazed in wonder 
above my head, on the right hand and then on the 
left ; or peeped through some defile, and seen in the 
distance another more majestid, if possible, in wait- 
ing; and lost, wrapt in admiration, have hid my 
face in my hands, and said. It is enough. 

If God is so great in his works, what must his 
real presence be, and who can stand in his sight ? 
But, reader, come with me in the darkness of night, 
when my puny arm has been clinging to some crag, 
bordering or hanging over the roaring old ocean, 
lashed to fury by the storm ; when my trembling, ^ 
sliding foot knew no sure foundation in the dark- 
ness, and when, if I looked' to the heavens over my 
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head, all was blackness ; and mountain, cloud, and 
storm, were mingling their terror in one awful con- 
fusion together. Then a Kerry mountain boasts a 
sublimity which nothing in nature can heighten. 
They tell man his littleness, which cannot be mis- 
understood, and they leave an impression which 
must be stereotyped for ever. 

They have an advantage too which mountains 
covered with trees do not possess. Every thing of 
moving life, if not some bird or insect, can be 
plainly seen ; the little shepherd boy or girl is often 
there ; the sheep and their young lambs are dotting 
here and there the purple heath with their white 
fleeces ; the adventurous goat is clinging high and 
fearless on some rock above, reaching his shaggy 
mane to secure some fresh heath- top that is above 
him, while now and then a sliding stone, which his 
feet have disturbed, bounds from on high, scaring 
some partridge or hare, which flies or skips away, 
and you feel though man is not there, that eyes, 
dsurs, voices, and sentient beings are before you, 
speaking in a language well understood by the ear 
of Him who formed them, and saying to you, "(7od 
made us all" 



SEBLLIG*S ISLES. 

These fearftil rocks or isles stand out boldly west 
of Bolus Head, in Kerry, and though I only saw 
them at a distance, from an eminence, a few miles 
from the residence of Daniel O'Connell, yet the fear- 
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fol penances prax^tised there have become a matter 
of historical record, and cannot be disputed, and 
the following statement is given from well-known 
authority. 

l^ese rocks are three in number ; the nearest and 
smallest is used for a barrack ; the next is six miles 
from the coast, is considerably larger, but entirely 
bare, inhabited only by gannets, who find among 
the cliffs places to nestle and deposit their eggs ; and 
it is stated that this is the only place on the souths 
em coast where these birds ever build. Huntera, in 
summer, take great pains to procure these birds 
when young. Their flesh being made entirely of 
fish, the Catholics are allowed to eat them at Lent, 
and therefore they become a profitable commodity. 

The largest of these rocks is ten miles from the 
shore of Kerry, and so boisterous that it cannot 
be approached but by two passages, and then in the 
calmest weather. This is not all the difficulty: the 
adventurer, who has the courage to make the pas- 
sage, runs the risk of staying weeks before the wea* 
ther will allow him to return. 

With all these fearful impediments, St. Finian, in 
olden time, when Ireland was in her glory, built an 
abbey, the ruins of which are still standing, many 
of the cells being now in tolerable preservation. 
This rock is not bare, but short and nutritious grass 
is growing upon it. This abbey was pillaged by 
the Danish pirates in 812, and the wretched monks 
died there with starvation. 

St Finian died in 662, and was a student of 
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great celebrity : lie built another abbey on the river 
Boyne, and added a cathedral, which afterwards 
became a bishop's see. A college was likewise 
established, where three thousand students from dif- 
ferent parts of Europe resorted, and were provided 
with food, lodging, and books, without pay. 

But the abbey on the rock was deserted, and a 
monastery built upon the shore opposite upon a 
•rock over the sea, near to the great rock. This 
splendid monastery was dedicated to St. Michael, the 
archangel; and here infatuated pilgrims annually 
resorted to perform penances, which startle the most 
courageous : the first and great object is a cross to 
reach, aiid the first step towards it must be by 
squeezing through an aperture in the rock, called 
the " Needle's Eye," and then, by creeping up a 
smooth stone, they reach a platform, a yard in width, 
the sides of which slope down to the ocean below. 
On the other side of the rock there is an incHned 
plane, on which are little indentures made for the 
hands and feet. This is so frightful, that it is called 
the Stone of Pain, for the least slip would carry the 
pilgrim back to the platform, and he would thence 
be hurled into the awful abyss below. This Stone 
of Pain is the sure passport to the Cross of Worship, 
and is the highest peak, on which are two stations ; 
the first is called the Eagle's Nest, from its lofty 
position, but its correct name is St. Michael's Pillar. 
This is a natural pedestal, on which, if the adven- 
turer has nerve to stand, he can look down upon 
the Kerry mountains, and the foaming ocean at his 
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feet. One more meritorious act remains — ^the ulti- 
matum of all. There is a projection from this pillar, 
reaching out over the ocean, called the Spindle, on 
the end of which is fastened a cross. The pilgrim 
is required to reach this cross, which must be done 
by sitting astride the spindle, and edging to the 
crosSj and there repeating a pater-noster, and then 
edging back without turning about. Now the 
Stone of Pain must be descended, which is a fearful 
undertaking ; then he must creep back through the 
Needle's Eye, and the penance is performed. 

In 1826, the Corporation of Dublin erected two 
lighthouses on these rocks. The upper Skellig light 
is 372 feet above the ocean at high water ; that on 
the lower, 173 feet. • These lighthouses are visible 
twenty-jBlve nautical miles in fair weather, and are 
a little more than 600 feet asunder. These beacons 
hold out on this stormy cbast a philanthropic hope 
to the struggling mariner, lighting him to no stones 
of pain to slide down, but telling him how to avoid 
the terrible dangers attendant on this coast. 

Superstition, in all her ranges after the fearful, 
could not, in all her domain, have found a spot 
more jBltting than is here presented to fill the credu- 
lous mind with awe, and urge it to deeds of penance, 
if penance were supposed meritorious. He who is 
bold enough to approach these rocks in a strong 
boat is now reckoned among the most daring. 

Happily these superstitious ceremonies have 
aearly died away in Ireland ; a few vestiges, such 
as holy wells, only remain, and these are prohibited 
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by the priests as annual pilgrimages by the multi- 
tudes. A solitary devotee now and then may be 
seen kneeling and washing, repeating a pater-noster, 
and hanging a rag upon a bush, with which some 
eruption may have been washed; and annually, 
tiU within a few yeare, has a fearful ascent up the 
mountain of Crough-Patrick been made, to celebrate 
the great event of banishing the snakes and venom- 
ous reptiles from Ireland, by St. Patrick. 



MALAHIDE. 



It was in the summer of '46 that I visited this 
spot, when the proprietor was absent. The castle, 
which was the object ot attraction, is interesting not 
only for its present appearance, but for its history. 
The little village of Malahide is eleven miles from 
Dublin, and is proverbial for the purity of its air, 
as well as for its beautiful scenery ; and here, as well 
as in all other places in the Emerald Isle, where a 
castle is found, the eye and imagination have full 
scope. On some proud eminence they generally 
stand, looking out upon a river, or upon the broad 
ocean, and around their foundations are gardens and 
groves, that whether you look from some loop-hole 
through the top, stand on a battlement mid-wsiy up, 
or rest on some rustic seat at the foot, you feel that 
both nature and art have consulted together to make 
the spot suited to the taste of chiefbain or poet. 
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Malabide stands on a neck of the Irish Sea; the 
little islands of Lambay and Ireland's Eye, shelter it 
from the fury of storms ; and centuries ago it was 
the subject of contention between Sir Geoffrey Talbot 
and King Stephen. Talbot was then holding 
Herrford Castle in defiance of the King, and re- 
taining it for the Empress Maude. It finally was 
kept in the hands of the Talbots and St. Lawrence, 
though no grants are confirmed or possessed by their 
descendants. In 1641, Thomas Talbot was booked 
as' an outlaw for being an actor in the Irish rebellion, 
and for some years his castle was leased to Myles 
Corbet. 

Old time has greatly impaired its original ap- 
pearance ; but it is not deficient in traces of beauty, 
even at its advanced age. The front is imposing ; 
the door is pointed and low ; but the spiral staircase 
introduces the visitor to a spacious wainscotted parlor 
of dark oak, carved in figures of small life, which 
are mostly scriptural. There is a solemn gloom pro- 
duced by the stained glass and the ancient pictures 
of departed greatness, such as Charles the First and 
his Queen; James the Second and his wife; the 
Duchess of Portsmouth ; Duke of Eichmoud, &c., 
&c. The Nativity, Adoration, and Circumcision, are 
also there. Whether the absence of the owner, the 
stillness of the footsteps of the careful guide, or the 
associations of its early history, made it like a cham- 
ber whence some spirit had just taken its flight, I 
cannot tell, but so it appeared, and the company pre- 
sent, who had often visited it, felt the same. The 

2* 
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life that once animated the stately walls, was absent, 
and every thing seemed to whisper, " walk softly.^'' 
We were shown into a grove of chestnuts, dark and 
gloomy, encircUng an ancient ruin of a venerable 
ivy-covered church, in the centre of which stands a 
tomb. Eeader, approach, and learn who sleeps 
there, and listen to the history. 

An effigy of a female is engraved upon the tomb, 
habited like the age in which she lived, two cen- 
turies ago, on her bridal day. The fects are roman- 
tic^ affecting^ and true. This lady was the daughter 
of Baron Plunket, of Killem, and was early betrothed 
to Lord Galtrim. On the day of the marriage, 
when all was light and gladsome within, and when 
the closing words of the clergyman who united 
them were on his lips, the clarion of war burst 
forth upon the astonished guests; the bridegroom 
rushed from the altar to scatter the rebellious crowd 
who had gathered around the castle, and in a few 
hours he was returned to his young bride a bleeding 
corpse! The stranger is always pointed to the 
tomb of her, who was " waii, wife^ and vndow in one 
dayr 

She lived to marry for her third husband Sir 
Eichard Talbot of Malahide, and in that little still, 
deep-sheltered nook she now lies, where the thick 
foliage of an evergreen shrubbery, mingled with 
taller and darker trees, conspires to make a solitude 
imlike the common sleeping-places of the dead. 

The interest of this spot is heightened by the two 
islands " Lambay," and the " Eye," which are so 
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situated, that they appear like sentinels set to guard 
the sacred enclosure; for on the island of Lambay 
was once an old fortress overlooking the whole. 
This is demolished, and a sporting-lodge built upon 
the ruins, rabbits and sea-fowls being there in abun- 
dance. The island is a rich spot of beautiful pasture 
and corn, containing thirteen hundred and seventy- 
one acres, and is peopled with busy laborers, as well 
as sporting gentlemen, who enjoy not only the finiits 
of the earth, but the "abundance of the sea," for 
shell-fish are taken in great quantities there. " Ire- 
land's Eye," so called, because! it seems to be look- 
ing out, as if happily and designedly situated to 
survey at once the entire harbor and islands around 
it, is one of the most inviting places that the 
Bay of Dublin presents. This, too, is one of the 
bulwarks of Malahide, being but a mile from the 
shore; and the force of the tempest is broken upon 
its brow, as it passes over the rough sea on its way 
to the village of Malahide. Now, in 1848, are 
shown the remains of St. Nessan's monastery, 
founded in 570, where may be seen the ruins of his 
cell ; where he sat ;' where he read ; where he 
prayed ; where he ate, and where he slept. 

We are told that a document called the "Garland 
of Howth," belonged to Nessan's monastery. It was 
a copy of the Four Gospels, and held in such high 
veneration, that good men are afraid to take an oath 
upon it, for fear of some dreadful judgment from 
heaven. The relic was kept in the hands of Lord 
Strafford. This pretty Eye contains but fifty acres, 
and. is in possession of the Lawrence family. 
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GRANA-UILLE AND HER CASTLES. 

This singular phenomenon lived in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, and though in courtesy of man- 
ner and propriety of dress she was quite inferior, 
yet in decision of character and boldness of conduct 
Elizabeth found her, if possible, a step in advance. 
Her early history is fraught with anecdotes of her 
bold feats when quite a child. Eevolting things, 
almost surpassing belief, are recorded of this woman. 
When in her infancy, she accompanied her father 
in his watery excursions, performing many feats 
of courage and daring, by assisting in the plunder- 
ing of vessels, which was his pursuit, on the bold, 
dangerous, iron-bound coast, where this masculine 
child was nurtured. She was said to be ferocious, 
coarse in her looks, and a terror to all who opposed 
her. She was the daughter of O'Maley, and widow 
of O'Plaherty, who were two Irish chiefs ; and at 
their demise, she became the fearful Queen of the 
West. Her castles are scattered along that coast in 
ruins, but they have the impress of the owner in 
their want of taste and coarseness of look. There 
is one in tolerable keeping, in some parts of it, 
about two miles from the pretty town of Newport, 
which was built about three hundred years ago. I 
had the privilege one rainy day of visiting it, and 
ascending to the first chamber by a ladder, where, 
through a loop-hole, a view far off upon the sea, 
made it very convenient for the queen to look out, 
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and see when danger was approaching. The castle 
is so near the water's brim that the tide now washes 
it, and was the only one in Ireland which I met 
that did not stand on soipe eminence ; but water 
was the peculiar element of this adventuress, and 
she was generally by tl^e side of it, or on its dash- 
ing waves in quest ^f an enemy, or for securing 
plunder. A holer through the thick wall of this 
castle is now shown, where a cable was drawn and 
fastened to her iron bed-post, holding in security 
some vessel of her own, or one which her prowess 
had plundered. She once made a visit to Elizabeth ; 
but the English queen, with all her dominant spirit 
and. high bearing, could not in the least either refine 
or tame this heroine of the Emerald Isle. Elizabeth 
was fond of dress, and had a good taste in selecting 
colors and adjusting the fashions of the age. Not 
so with Queen Grana; she scouted at all this as 
wholly unfit for great minds, and suited only to old 
maids, or silly young girls ; and she prided herself 
in clothing coarse and masculine, made entirely for 
usCj and not for ornament. She would not even 
condescend to carry a pocket-handkerchief. Eliza* 
beth presented her with a silk one ; she applied it 
once to its proper use, and flung it aside with dis- 
dain, as a silly bauble, which a queen should dis- 
dain. Elizabeth was happy when this fearful lady 
left the metropolis; and Madame Grana, we are 
told, was greatly strengthened in her own superior 
excellence as a powerful monarch. 

We will now return with this heroine to her own 
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island, and find her ships drawn up before the 
peninsula of Howth, and while she is casting her 
anchors, and preparing her small boats to go on 
shore, it may be a pleasant and profitable opportu- 
nity to perambulate the spot and learn a little of its 
history. Howth forms a part of the bay of Dublin, 
and its boldness of shape (in some places being 
very high) has given it a comparison with the bay 
of Naples. It must have been once a celebrated 
spot, as now there is a Druidical Cromlack saying 
that there must have been as an appendage a col- 
lege and a grove, as all these orders veil their awful 
mysteries in the most sequestered places. Crimthur, 
the third monarch of Ireland, had a palace here 
called Dune Crimthur. He was a spirited antagonist 
to the Britons, and carried off many golden spoils, 
such as tables and chains of gold. It is now a 
matter of doubt where this castle stood, but it is 
generally supposed that the peninsulated rock called 
the Green Baillee might have been the spot. 

For six hundred years the family of St. Lawrence 
have rested here. A lighthouse now stands on the 
highest jpoint of the Baillee ; the rock on which it 
stands is 72 feet above high water ; the lighthouse, 
42 feet, faking in all 114 feet. 

There stands a castle here which has undergone 
so many changes, that it would be diflBicult to tell 
what architecture predominates, and all of every 
age and nation might claim a share. It contains 
many apartments, and in the great hall hang ancient 
weapons, including a two-handled sword, with which 
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Sir Tristam, one of the first ancestors of the femily, 
slew the Danes. 

" That Bword its fame had won 
Bj the isAl of many a crest ; 
But its finest work was done^ 

In the tomb of the Astmon's breast** 

But the great and crowning interest of the whole 
now, is a circnmstance connected with Queen Grana 
on her return from England. We left her making 
arrangements to go on shore and visit this castlq. 
She did so. The gates were closed, and the family 
at dinner. She was denied admission; this was 
certainly a bold repulse to a personage of her rank; 
she was highly incensed. She paused, and deter- 
mined not to leave' till she gained admittance, or 
revenged the insult. She perambulated the pre- 
mises, and found a little cottage, where the infant 
son of the lord was at nurse. Unseen, she stole the 
boy and bore it away. The terrified nurse made 
diligent search, and finally gave alarm to the 
inmates of the castle. Too late. Orana had comi 
mitted the child into hands who obeyed strictly her 
orders, and it was conveyed to her castle in safety, 
well nursed, and there kept in unrelenting durance, 
in spite of all entreaty, and all threats of storming 
the castle. The lord could not give up his son, 
esjfecially into such uncouth and rough hands as 
Grana's, and though queen of the coast, he wished 
not that his boy should be trained to share her 
piratical honors. Grana was steadfast ; she knew 
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her power, and though she felt not the tender yearn- 
ings of a parent, yet she knew a rod was in her 
hand that would subdue, and tamely bring the 
inhospitable lord to the very spot where she wished. 
"You shall have your boy on my conditions, which 
are to be kept sacred for ever." The anxious, trem- 
bling father had no alternative ; the terms might 
be fearful, if possible, worse than the detention 
of the child. Cunning, and accustomed to every 
intrigue, Grana understood well her position and 
power. She had ships and she had castles ; she 
had men who feared no foe so much as her unrelent- 
ing revenge. All these she could command to deal 
death and destruction to his household and castle. 
In justice to this bold queen, she should not be 
robbed of aU that belongs to humanity ; for she 
possessed a nobleness of heart which sometimes put 
to the blush many who boasted of all the finer feel- 
ings of the soul. She would do wicked acts, but 
she scorned a mean one; and though stealthily steal- 
ing into a cottage, and carrying away the son of a 
lord, while the nurse was out of sight, and the family 
shut in at the private hour of dinner, would be 
thought an act fit only for the veriest petty thief, 
yet she had a high and as was then thought a noble 
object in view. Ireland was then, and to her credit, 
all have not lost it now, celebrated for her attention 
to the stranger ; the extra plate was always placed 
on the table for his welcome, should he call when 
they were at meals; and now, (in the year 1848,) 
many an old Irish fsimily put the cup and saucery 
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and lay the knife and fork, at the right hand of the 
master or mistress, by the side of a plate, for the 
wayfarer or unexpected fiiend. 

When Madam G-rana went to the castle-gate she 
was not knoum ; yet she was equally indignant at the 
principle that Would prohibit any stranger admit- 
tance at that hour, above all which should make 
welcome, the traveller more readily. Her terms 
were simply, that the lord should stipulate, for him- 
self and his posterity, that the gates of his castle 
should always be left open at the dinner-hour; and 
though these imexpectedly lenient terms were rather 
humiliating to accept, because enforced as a practice, 
which he should have kept up from hospitality and 
courtesy, and enforced too by one whose ferocious 
vulgarity was endured only from necessity, yet he 
assented, and to this day the agreement is observed, 
and the dinner-hour is a very favorable one for the 
visitor, who needs no passport but, stranger. 

A picture is shown representing a female on a 
white steed, receiving an infant in her arms, from 
the hands of a peasant. This is intended to repre- 
sent one of the maids of honor, who was required 
to take charge of the child for the Queen, and bear 
it away in safety. There is something romantic in 
the whole tale, and more so because it is a true one. 
You see the gate open, you see the picture, and the 
guide who welcomes you in points to this beautiful 
memento, hung in the proud hall, and you feel that 
you have a right there, which the owner has sacredly 
pledged is yours. This pretty token, we were told, 
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is kept tliere as a sacred monition for posterity tliat tlie 
obligation is inviolable, and must far ever remain so. 
Grana-nille should be remembered with gratitude by 
every tourist who here gains admittance, not only to 
surpassing beauties, but lie may feast his eyes un- 
grudgingly, knowing that his claim is hereditary, and 
his title good ; and that surly porters dare not give 
surly answers, nor unwelcome looks. There was 
not a picture, in chamber or hall, throughout all 
Ireland, that has left such indelible impressions on 
my mind as that. The beauty, the symmetry of the 
white steed, apparently understanding its honorable, 
proud message, and in an attitude of prancing away 
with its happy prize ; the smiling, anxious-looking 
female reaching for the infant, as if half fearful for 
the event, and yet proud of the trust; the trembling 
peasant, who appears as if obejdng, from necessity, 
what is most cruel to do, together throw the ab- 
stracted mind into a kind of fearful suspense how 
the event may terminate, as if the same were actu- 
ally passing at the cottage-door of the unsuspecting 
nurse, and it is waiting in breathless suspense for 
the sound of bugle or horn, and the rushing of 
guests from the hall, with sabre and sword, to rescue 
the innocent, and probably weeping, little Moses, 
from the hand of its plunderer. Over all this is a 
figure, breaking through the clouds and looking 
upon the scene. This was a feat of the Queen, well 
worthy the pencil of the artist ; and the hand that 
sketched it must have entered deeply into the work- 
ings of mind, in its various exigencies, to have 
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presented to the eye sucli a finisli of its internal 
movements, suited so happily to scenes which were 
in acting. ^ 

The heroine Queen died on the island of Clare, 
in Clew Bay, where stand the remains of another 
castle of her rearing, and which was a kind of re- 
treat when she might need a little recruiting from 
her arduous exploits, and fresh trimmings for new 
ones. 

There died Grana-uille, and though not in history 
quite so celebrated as her sister cotemporary, Eliza- 
beth, yet " render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar's," and give her the praise of opening and 
keeping open for ever, one of the pleasantest resorts 
for the. visitor of all nations that any kingdom can 
boast. 

Another castle belonging to her majesty stands on 
the island of Achill ; and the nurses of children on 
the western coast frighten the wayward into obedi- 
ence by a threat of some fairy taking them away, 
and shutting them in a castle of the fearfiil Grana ; 
or that the ghost of the hag herself will snatch them 
up, and hurry them, screeching in vain, and deposit 
the darling in some of her old crumbling chambers 
there, where neither mother nor nurse can find them 
ever again. 
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BE6&AR8 OF IRELAND. 

« I never mecft a beggar but I ask 
Who made him ; who took this image of a God and smeared 
And covered it with loathsome filth and rags, 
For dogs to bark, aad saucy wights to scout at t 
Who placed him here, midst fruit and flowers, 
Midst gems and pearls, where fields of golden grain 
Luxuriant wave, where milk and honey flow ; 
Where bird and beast in wood and valley free, 
Take what God gives to all, nor suppliant 
Ask of man." 

At wliat age in the march of mind, or what un- 
natural forced state of society, has man resolved to 
lose and leave himself, and cling to every passer-by, 
and yet be an isolated nonentity, to resolve on seek- 
ing no resources but from others, we are not dis- 
tinctly told. The first mention made of beggars 
in Scripture is from the lips of Hannah, who says, 
" He lifteth the beggar from the dunghill," so that 
beggars not only existed, but in the same mode of 
existence, and that in all the modelling and re- 
modelling of society they maintain the same post; 
they still embrace dunghills. 

Allow me to say, that in making a distinct chapter 
on the beggars of Ireland, the object is not to bring 
any part or parcel of this suffering nation into disre- 
pute, but this unfortunate portion compose so large 
a part, and every where stand out in such bold relief 
that they cannot be overlooked ; for, whether you 
elbow or dodge, walk or ride, you are encompassed; 
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and give or withhold a " ha'penny for God's sake, 
or the blessed Vairgin," never dies upon your ear, 
unless safely secured within the proud walls of 
some lordly domain, where vulgar feet never entered. 
So many centuries of practice have been allotted 
them, that the education of each and every class 
could scarcely be improved. 

Ireland as a whole is divided into castes; these 
castes are subdivided, so that the beggars have de- 
grees of honor or right, which they claim, and for 
which they contend, as men of honor do. "Please 
step aside," said one of these higher gentry, in 
Dublin, who accosted me for a penny, "there is a 
group of low beggars a-coming, and I should be 
ashamed to be seen with such blackguards." This 
class at the commencement of their career did not 
expect or intend to become rogues or thieves, and 
so long as any high sense of honot was retained, 
they kept within the bounds of honesty ; but not 
always succeeding in proportion to their wants, they 
descended to tricks and intrigues, and while the 
"God bless ye" is on their lips, would not hesitate 
to convey away whatever might be safely done, and 
return the next day with a fresh supply of blessings 
for a second donation. 

It would not probably offend the most fastidious 
to say, that as a nation, a ready tact at evasion is 
their strong forte, and though Paddy makes not only 
ludicrous but sad blunders, yet a premium might be 
well awarded to the skill of any one who could 
hedge up the passage of the most illiterate where he 
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would not only get out, but show the imbecility of 
his antagonist. With such a capital to commence, 
the one who resorts to asking eharity from love of 
idleness is armed cap-a-pie : this shrewdness, which 
requires almost omnipotence to detect where the 
mischief lies, or whether there be any at all, enables 
him to devise the best expedients, and is a stock- 
in-trade, so that he never lacks the necessary fiinds. 

He first attacks your weak forte by flattering your 
kindness, probably specifying some trifling act of 
which he might have heard; if this do not succeed, 
with the pitiful tale of sick and hungry children, 
your pride is then attacked : "And sure such a lady 
or gentleman as you, whose feet wouldn't disgrace 
any lord's hall in the kingdom, wouldn't refuse such 
a poor body like me the price of a night's lodging, 
or the ha'penny for the bit of bread." If defeated 
here, abuse is sometimes added, though not often. 
If a penny be given, or even a farthing, (to their 
honor be it said,) they invoke as many blessings 
(seldom asking any more at this time) as though the 
farthing were a pound ; but mark, this farthing is 
often put to usury, and compound interest gained ; 
for you may expect to hear your fame sounded till 
often a jolly troop of the sisterhood are besetting 
the " kind body," with the reporter at the head of 
the regiment, attesting the truth of the flattering 
salvo, and adding, "May'be yer ladyship, or yer 
honor, couldn't spare a ha'penny to day." 

Another class of these formidables practise the 
most disgusting impositions, sometimes making a 
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bed of straw in the middle of the street, on public 
days, where people must pass, and there they sit in 
all sorts of rags and filth ; perhaps an arm is bared 
to the shoulder, or a leg to the knee, making all 
kinds of contortions of pain and piteous sound, and 
you are invoked, in the name of God and the blessed 
Vairgin, sometimes by the sowls of your father and 
mother, and by promises of prayers, not only while 
you live, but to the seventh generation ; and -vdipn in 
purgatory, you are promised to be remembered, and 
all this but for a "ha'penny." Whole families are 
often seen thus, the father and mother side by side, 
seated on a little straw, regardless of mud or rain, the 
larger children at their feet, one in the arms of the 
father, and perhaps two nurslings on the lap of the 
mother, and when a pause in the doleful wailings of 
the father and mother ensues, the elder children man- 
age to echo the lamentation and prayers so adroitly, 
that, but for the childish tones of the voice, the 
echo might be taken for the original performance. 

When Father Mathew visits the different counties 
to give the pledge, a harvest is then gathered by 
these mendicants. The poor, wherever he is found, 
are a privileged class ; and as he generally abides 
some days in the same locality, these nuisance^ makv 
a turn-out, which, for tact and management, would 
do honor to the most experienced general in besieg- 
ing a castle. They are at the place of attack, cap-a- 
pie, at an early hour, securing a fevorable position 
near the chapel door ; always in the middle of the 
street, if the street be of sufficient width to leave 
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room for carriages to pass on both sides. If the 
gathering of the pledge-takers continue for days, 
whether sunshine or rain, no matter ; here these fix- 
tures maintain their post; though drenched with 
rain, the sight is more piteous ; and many a silly 
passer-by adds the penny, if not for the *'sowl of 
his &ther or mother," yet for the pelting of the 
merciless storm. This class never lack the neces- 
sary fimds ; if three or four children be wanting of 
their own, they borrow from their neighbors, and 
divide the profits ; if children are not at hand, a 
stick of wood is often carefully secured <rom the 
storm and cold by being wrapped most snugly in 
cloths, so that head and ears, as well as neck and 
heels, are safe; and woe to the officious wight, 
whose suspicions make too near an approach to 
peep, and caress this pitiful block under the arm of 
the wailing father or mother. 

" I do not like the number of your children," said 
a passer-by in Dublin to one of this cast, who had a 
joyous genealogy at his heels ; " they cannot aU be 
legitimate heirs to your estate." The whine in- 
stantly changed into an angry growl and Anathema, 
and the children were dragged hurriedly away to a 
more credulous customer. The children, too, be- 
come adepts, and commit their lessons so perfectly 
that it would puzzle lawyers and jurists to detect 
their windings. 

The ballad-singers are a more modest kind, yet 
they live entirely by charity, sung out of the 
pockets, instead of being whined out by promises 
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and prayers to the '^ Yairgin ;" and to the musical ear, 
the pennj, in most cases, would willingly be given 
for a cessation of the horrible discord. Such often 
not only compose the ballad, but the music, and few 
would listen if escape were possible^ and often give 
to get rid of the annoyance. 

The blind-fiddlers and story-tellers compose a 
class which come under the same denomination. 
Both practise the business as a trade, but in reality 
are beggars. The blind are led about, with a fiddle 
and plate, and play with or without being asked, 
never plawng a price on their labors, but expect a 
reward, and generally ask a penny, if it be not 
offered. The story-teller makes his stories at leisurCi 
which are often quite interesting, and sometimes 
Y&rj amusing ; and though the Iktener knows where 
the tale was manufactured, yet he listens with the 
most apparent credulity, and gives his potato or 
penny without grudging. 

There is another kind, who are at home, quite in- 
dependent in appearance and action. They send out 
children, sometimes their own, but oftener their 
neighbors', or any whom they can employ, and 
require a specific sum to be brought in at evening; 
and the penalty of filling short is often a severe 
chastksement, if the child be their own, or one who 
has no parents. These persons stay at home, live 
in tolerable comfort, though, in hard times, their in- 
come is a little precarious. The pressure *of the 
times fidls hardly oh the poor children who are sent 
out, especially if they are not perfected in the nrl 

8 
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peculiar to the trade; and such have often been 
found late at night, weeping through fear of meeting 
an avaricious mother or mistress ; and if asked why 
they are not at home, answer you: "Mother told 
us if we didn't earn our wages, she'd bate us to 
death." 

These children soon acquire a love of rambling, 
which strengthens as they grow older. The pure 
air is so exhilarating, the scenery is so beautiful, the 
laughing faces they so continually meet, and the 
jokes they interchange with coachmen and those of 
their own class, besides the uninviting interior of a 
smoky cabin, all taken in the aggregate, make this 
occupation not among the most dreaded ; and if any 
thing could bring wrath upon the aggressor it would 
be the mention of a poor-house to one of this 
description. Once on my way to church, in the city 
of Dublin, a bowed-down cripple approached, and 
in the name of God asked' charity, most moumfiiUy 
pleading old age and infirmity. The poor-house 
was mentioned. No sooner said than as if some 
contracted cord had been cut, he was erect, his stick 
on which he leaned elevated, and twirling over my 
head in the air, bidding me not to name the poor- 
house to him. "Do ye think I'd go there?" and 
walked away as briskly as a youth of twenty. I 
saved my penny, and learned better manners. 

To one who would watch the developments of 
human' nature in its variations, . here is a point 
where he might do well to stop.* These beggars are 
not only very amusing at times, but quite intelligent 
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in matters pertaining to locality, landlords, rents, 
and character ; indeed, they are scarcely a whit be- 
hind the priest himself. They know whose pockets 
are full, and whose are empty. They know the por- 
ters, watch-dogs, and lodges of the great, and where 
is the best hope of securing game ; and they know, 
too, when to use the whining cant, and when the 
joke. Asking, one day, in the town of Clonmel, of 
a gentleman, some information relative to my jour- 
ney, which he could not give, a begging woman 
who was whining in right earnest, instantly changed 
the tone, tind, in a rational voice and intelligent man- 
ner, gave me the desired information, then gathered 
on the same distorted face, resumed the whining 
tone, and recommenced in the same place to impor- 
tune for the penny. 

They have so trained the muscles of the face that 
they have become obedient to the slightest wish 
of the owner, so that the countenance will faU and 
rise like the dropping of a curtain, when conven- 
ience requires. A ruddy, healthy-looking woman 
one day approached me while I was seated upon a 
car, and as she drew near she screwed up her face 
to the whining pitch, and commenced the usual 
attack. Looking soberly upon her, I inquired: 
" Good woman, why do you put your decent face 
into such an unnatural position, and assume so 
whining and silly a tone ? Speak in your natural 
voice, like a rational woman, and tell me why you 
beg. You look too cleanly, and too well clad, and 
too well bred, to be in such an employment." In- 
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Btantl J the curtain dropped ; sbe laughed. A priest 
vrsa sitting upon the car, and laughed outright ; then 
joined in my admonition, by saying: "Away with 
your nonsense, and let a respectable stranger alone." 
A pleasant discourse now commenced, when her 
eye, which had appeared restless, dropped upon a 
well-dressed man, who was passing. She put her 
hand upon my lap, as if to say: ''Stop, here's 
game ; stop till I catch him." Instantly, both snarl 
and whine came to the rescue, and the whole cata- 
logue of the blessed Vairgin, and promise of prayers 
fell upon the iron heart and back of the gentleman. 
" What can be done ?" said the despairing priest, 
as she passed away ; " we're destroyed with these 
creatures." These jovial ones, who beg for the love 
of it, never stop, and never retrograde ; every case of 
success encourages their perseverance, and every de- 
feat sets them upon new expedients. If £dr-dealing 
and truth-telling feil, trickery is called in, till every 
mode of lying and cunning become familiar. Their 
faculties sharpen in proportion to their defeat, and 
their boldness in proportion to their success. A 
stranger has no hope; escape he cannot, when a 
stage-coach stops. Woe, woe, woe, to the victim 
that is a foreigner, if his heart be not made of iron. 
And it was not till I had passed many months among 
them that I learned how to shake off and escape 
these never-djring torments. When six, eight, or 
ten might be upon the same coach with me, if all 
were Irish, my scanty purse would be the only one 
attacked; and whether a negative or affirroatiive 
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were the answer, they walked away without asking 
a penny from any other, ofttimes followed by a roar 
of laughter from the discerning passengers, who well 
understood the trickery. 

Another distinct class of beggars are the " travel- 
lers." These are civil, subdued, and not trouble- 
some. They seldom beg but when in real need, and 
use no disgusting artifice to deceive. They simply 
tell you they are travellers, coming from such a 
country, and going onward to another, to tarry an 
indefinite time, and then emigrate again. They are 
a kind of connecting link between the gipsy and 
the lazy, cunning beggar; not thieves, nor saucy. 
Their children, ragged, patient, hungry, and weary, 
are real objects of compassion, and generally are 
treated with kindness by all classes of community. 
These are not numbered among the lowest and most 
ignorant class. Meeting, as they do, with so many 
of all grades, they learn the habits and manners, 
more or less, of all ; and are seldom, if ever, found 
imitating the worst. 

But we will turn from the out-door class, and 
read another page in this book of books, which is 
called respectables, because their province lies vriikin 
the houses of the genteel and great. It might be 
proper to call one of these divisions upon the sliding 
scale, gradually descending, yet so stealthily, that 
it can hardly be perceived but by themselves ; tell 
such, that they are in danger of meriting the title 
of beggar, they would shrink back in aflfright. 
These strike, but hide the hand ; they talk much of 
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what they once were ; how they have fallen ; how 
much they have suffered, and how much they still 
suffer ; they tell you of friends who would not let 
them want ; but these friends are always at a dis- 
tance, or possibly the richest among them have 
become cool, &c. All this may be true ; still there 
is a double meaning, which may often be seen by 
the additional praises bestowed on generous and 
unexpected friends, who have been bountiful in 
giving, and who knew them in better days, and 
knew their respectability. A few of these genteel 
beggars have succeeded in getting along by **hook 
and by crook," so that they have never faded en- 
tirely away from the sight of respectability ; claiming, 
and supporting, and standing among the genteel, on 
account of previous merit ; and as the genteel cannot 
shake them off, as they claim to be " part and parcel 
of themselves," so they must, in self-defence, make 
them as honorable appendages as possible. Few 
are thus fortunate in jumping into this life-boat, 
the greater part of the crew are lost for ever. But 
this respectable class are not as happy as their out- 
door fellows. A wandering life to the beggar is 
what the ocean is to the sailor. Though the captain 
may be surly ; the food coarse and scanty ; the sea 
tempestuous, and the hurricanes and wrecks threat- 
ening, yet to him there is music in the howling 
wind ; there is a charm in climbing the mast in a 
storm ; there is a pleasing sublimity in the terror of 
riding upon the mountain wave, when the thunder 
and storm are rocking his crazy vessel : and when 
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the wind is hushed ; when the sun looks out again 
upon the deep ; when the captain, cheered that his 
ship and cargo are safe, says in the gladness of his 
heart, " Come, my boys, the storm is over, and we'll 
trim the sails ;" then the sailor is glad that he is a, 
sailor, and with his happy mess-mates "spins his 
long ;am" of daagers es^^d in days gone by, &c. ; 
so th.e beggars, though the doors of the gentry are 
radfely sbut against them ; when the utmost skiU of 
whining and blessings are lost upon the indifferent 
traveller; though, tauntings and threats of police- 
men and poor-houses are added; and more than all, 
though they might travel all day, without getting 
a penny, yet they love it still ; and when this class 
emigrate to other countries, where an honest liveli- 
hood may be obtained, they are often stealing odd 
jobs at their old trade, when necessity does not in 
the least require it. 

Another, and more execrable species of begging, 
which prevails throughout all Britain, and is both 
popxdar and respectable in their eyes, is the custom of 
hotel and lodging-house keepers, and the proprietors 
of coaches, who expect you to pay servants, when 
your bill is paid. In many houses, quite a surplus 
of these leeches are on hand, and some are paid 
board-wages, and some nothing at all. The traveller 
and lodger are taxed with this heavy drag, which 
often proves a powerful drain upon the purse ; and 
riddance of these nuisances is as hopeless as of a 
determined street beggar ; in both cases, flight is the 
only alternative ; but with these house-leeches, you 
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mn the risk of most abusive language, by a Irefusal, 
especially in England. There are houses in Ireland 
which compel the timid servant to ask of the tra- 
veller pay when going out, and then take the 
money themselves. These houses give the poor 
servant from four to six pounds a year only, in many 
places. Such was the custom in Killamey in the 
year '45. The servant in past years, had always 
pocketed what was pilfered from the lodger or 
traveller in this way; but the wily hotel-keepers 
found a more excellent way, some few years ago. 

Now what can be urged in defence of such a 
practice? Not justice^ not honor ; for in the first 
place it subjects the poor servant to a kind of ser- . 
vility, which, if he be not ashamed, makes him 
disagreeable ; in the second place, it is in most cases 
downright trobbery of the traveller ; for it may well 
be scrupled, whether he has not paid more than the 
value received for all he has had in a house, or 
upon a coach. Beside, the unfortunate victim never 
knows when and where the torment will end ; for, 
when Bridget and Maggy have courtesied to your 
bounty, out of some pantry pops a butler or stew- 
ard, with "Eemember the butler, Sir,*' or from 
behind the hall-door the porter emerges, and touches 
his cap with " Plaise, tho porter, yer honor," the 
"shoe-black and waiter above all things," till in 
vexation you feel like throwing purse and its con- 
tents among them, and hastening from the hungry 
wolves who are kept fasting, that their teeth may 
be sharper. 
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Four of these prowlers oncse assailed me when 
going out of a' house in Liverpool, where I had 
neither eaten a meal, nor seen a solitary servant but 
the one who showed me my room. 

This is one of the most vexing kind of begging 
customs, because it acknowledges not its true name, 
and robs you of much more than the beggar in rags ; 
and worse than aK, you give to the employer a third 
equivalent ; for twice before he has been paid ; he has 
had the service of his servant, and ftill pay for sll 
you have received into the bargain. How this spe- 
cies of begging has made its way so smoothly must 
be solved when all the incomprehensibles of human 
nature are explained. 

It is time to inquire if among all this motley 
group of the odds and ends of creation there are 
no true-hearted, deserving suppliants beside the 
"travellers;" are there not among these many idlers 
fixMOi necessity as well as from choice? There is a A 
great class of necessitous beggars in Ireland, who 
not only claim pity, but justly demand redress 
from this awfal grievance ; they are those who have 
struggled long and nobly with poverty ; who have 
clung around their little home, devising every 
honest method to keep their loved ones in com- 
fort and respectability; who have pledged, from 
the comfortable bed to the humblest utensil, all 
that could fetch a penny for the starving ones, 
while the landlord, like a hungry wolf, is growling 
for the utmost fSarthing; for the dilapidated tene- 
ment, whose broken panes and rattling caaementSi 

8» 
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in strict justice, require pay to the occupier for 
sleeping under its clattering timbers. When these 
a.sk charity, the whine is not feigned, but felt ; they 
are easUy discriminated by those who wish to dis- 
criminate. They commence their begging with 
awkward, broken apologies; their own voices are a 
terror to them; aQd in their confusion may utter 
words which they did not intend, and if closely 
questioned, contradict perhaps what they have pre- 
viously said. 

At first they seek concealment from eyes that 
would know them, and generally wait till evening 
before they leave their desolate abodes. A cruel 
word enters like iron into the soul, and a kind one 
fills them with gratitude, that they are not yet con- 
sidered as dogs by the world around them. How 
often have I seen the eye glisten with the tear of 
thankfulness, when the tongue was silent, at a few 
words of encouragement, accompanied by a scanty 
donation ; and when such have been followed home, 
and their capacities for employment ascertained, and 
the employment given, how industriously the needle, 
or any requisite instrument, was applied to accom- 
plish this work ; how tremblingly would 4t be pre- 
sented to the employer, as the first attempt to please. 
If such succeed, the joy is unbounded; if they 
fail, a step lower in the scale of discouragement is 
the result. They then sit down to devise some new 
method to procure the next loaf; they go out more 
timidly, if possible, till step by step, if unsuccessful, 
their minds become imbecUe; their untidiness is 
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less apparent to themselves, as their tatters increase ; 
and, piece by piece, their garments drop away, till 
at length they lose all spirit, all independence of 
mind, and become like little children. This is 
necessarily the result of honest beggary upon the 
mind ; but if this honesty be rewarded by respect- 
able employment, and just pay, the mind strengthens 
as the hope of respectability dawns : and you may 
see, by following such, the gradual growth of com- 
fort and decency, even where but little has been 
given. 

Numerous are the evils attendant on beggary, 
beside the annoyance to those who are solicited. 
The suffering of the beggar, by cold and hunger, 
the contemptuous manner in which he is treated, 
soon divest him of all self-respect, if he be an 
honest one; and tell such an one that he is a useless 
dog, he does not contradict you, and contents him- 
self with being one. He cannot stand up a man, 
who must touch his hat and crouch to every passer- 
by, for a piece of bread ; for who will call a beggar 
his companion, and trim his evening fire to welcome 
him to something "reviving and hot;" who recog- 
nizes him as a fellow-citizen, and talks with him of 
the price of markets, the candidate for the next 
election, or the oratorial powers of the speaker at 
the last evening's debate; in short, who acknow- 
ledges him more than an unnatural excrescence, 
which the sooner amputated the better? 

Ah I tell us, ye proud ones, should you like to 
drink such a cup as this ; and tell us again, why 
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you should not drink it as well as they? What 
virtue of yours has left you on this vantage-ground, 
and what decree of the Almighty has determined 
that he shall always be tormented, and you always 
comforted? And how know you when you pass 
such with scorn, but that a few kind inquiries might 
lead to results which would place the poor outcast 
beyond the world's scorn, and restore to society a 
useful member among the working classes ? 

The beggars of Ireland are so numerous, that 
they may be rather popular than otherwise ; they 
make a part of a picture which curiosity cannot 
pass over without investigating ; they form aback- 
ground — a shadowy offset in this "isle of beauty," 
which seems almost indispensable to the brighter 
parts. 

Were the great gulf filled up between the noble- 
man and beggar, the monotonous sight of greatness, 
of pleasure-grounds, carriages, and robes of white 
linen, would lose their novelty, and the passer-by 
would sooner be satiated by looking at beauty with- 
out a contrast. 

There is something salutary to pride to look from 
an eminence, and see below a lower order, especially 
if this lower order feel and acknowledge the great dis- 
tinction, and so completely is this distinction marked 
and acted upon, without an effort on the part of the 
degraded ones to even look a step higher, that all 
classes seemingly assent as to a law of the Almighty, 
which can not and should not be reversed. The beg- 
gar, though treated as a nuisance, which he really 
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fa;* jet they tell you there must be beggars ; and the 
&vored classes look upon them as a necessary corse, 
which can not be removed. 

Well may it be said, Woe to that people that is 
in sach a case ; woe to that people whose greatness 
has no foundation but the cry of the oppressed; 
who have reaped down their fields for naught, and 
these fields the rightful possession of the fore&thers 
of those who are walking over them in forbidding 
rags, and tilling them only for usurpers to enjoy. 



A NIGHT'S ADVENTURE. 

It was in the county of Tipperary, after a long 
walk upon a muddy road, (for the rain had fallen 
fearfully the preceding day, and through the night,) 
that I found myself on a lonely path, and the night, 
moonless, and somewhat cloudy, gathering her man^ 
tie fiist around me. The road was entirely unknown, 
and the inhabitants sprinkled thinly upon the 
mountains, and upon the path. No fear was 
felt; no special agitation quickened my pace, when, 
suddenly, my progress was arrested by a sheet of 
water, which appeared broad and impassable. Stoop- 
ing down, I discerned on my left a wall, which ap- 
peared to cross the water, at least, as far as the dark- 
ness would permit me to see. I saw the wall. This 
wall must be the bridge to pass. How deep, or how 
iride, the pond, was unknown ; but going back was 
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not so much as thought of; consequently the bridge 
must be attempted. It cost but little effort to reach 
the top, which was sufficiently broad to walk^upon. 
But walking over deep water in a dark night was 
more than presumptuous. I therefore crept ; but, 
making my way a few yards, the stones crumbled 
under me and fell into the water, and then the dan- 
ger became really apparent ; for the crumbling con- 
tinued till I d^red not put forward my hand to find 
whether the foundation was sure or not. In this 
fearful condition I necessarily paused. In a moment, 
a loud voice, like a child's, called : 

"Yer lost! yer destrawed! The stones in the 
wall are gone before ye, and ye '11 be drowned." 

Truly, the wall was entirely demolished but a few 
feet before me, and inevitable death must have been 
my fate had I proceeded. But to return was as dif- 
ficult as to proceed; for the risk of turning about, 
which must be done, upon the wall, was a perilous 
one. 

The boy upon the other side kept up the scream- 
ing: "Go back! go back! Ye '11 be destrawed I" 
until, in self-defence, I was obliged to make the effort, 
for the foundation gave new and fearful signs that 
it was giving way. How the turning was effected 
I know not ; but do not attribute it to either a mira- 
cle, or any special skill on my part. But the passive 
coolness, without the least perturbation, was given 
me by the Arm which had carried me through so 
many dangers in Ireland, that I felt not the least 
agitation nor the least concern. The presence of 
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Him who walked upon the sea was with me, and 
neither fear nor doubt agitated a movement. I crept 
back. The boy was at the foot of the wall, and 
exclaimed, "Lady! what put ye there this black 
night, and have ye no comrades?" 

I inquired, "How could you see me at such a dis- 
tance." 

"And didn't I hear the stones in the water; and 
then I seed something white on the wall." 

A precaution I generally took was to wear white 
cuffs and collar, or a light dress, when going into 
obscure places in the evening, which served quite as 
a protection. 

The boy explained the matter, by telling me that 
the great rain had made that wide pond of water, 
washing down from the mountains and overflowing 
the valleys; that much mischief had been done. 
That wall that I had been on had been broken down, 
and the road filled with the lake, and nobody could 
cross it. 

"How," I inquired, " shall I get along?" 

"And isn't it I that will guide ye through the 
narrow foot-path, and set ye safe on the way?" 

He took me upon a ridge entangled with brush- 
wood, and led me round the pond, and pointed on. 

" Ye'll soon find the lodgin', and they'll take ye 
in, as ye're the lone stranger," 

His saying was verified ; for, in a mile, a stopping- 
place was found, with the joyful welcome, made dou- 
bly so when the tale of my sad adventure was re- 
hearsed. 
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Money was a poor equivalent for a deed done 80 
nobly as this, by a child, too, not a dozen years old. 
Where he came from, or where he was going, in my 
astonishment at the strange deliverance, I forgot to 
ask ; certainly there was no dwelling-place on either 
side where I passed, for a mile or more. When his 
little hand was carefully pulling me along, telling 
me to " mind the fut, the way is slippery," the voice, 
the hand, with all the accompaniments, reminded 
me of the " good mountain fairies," or the " angel's 
whisper;" and though to me there was more truth 
than poetry in the fearful scene, yet that angel-mes* 
senger is entitled to an eflFosion from Longfellow's 
best flight and happiest breathings. Who does not 
love romance ? Who does not like to be numbered 
among the fitvored ones who have had hair-breadth 
escapes, and ^[special providences^^ occur to him? 
And who should be forgetful to record with (fap 
gratitude the unmistakable care which appears in 
the last, the greatest extremity, and, with the gentlest 
hand, leads through and places upon a rock those 
feet which had well-nigh slipped, and says to the 
trembling heart, " It is I, be not afraid "? 

There is a joy in being emancipated from danger, 
beyond what the heart could feel, however grateftd 
it might be, for ordinary mercies and preservations ; 
so much so, that one would almost desire to be 
aroused from that common-place feeling of passive 
acquiescence in the Divine care by some fearful es- 
cape, in which a hand unseen must be felt Had I 
gone over that wall, as I expected to do when it was 
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afloendedy no peculiar feelings of gratitude would 
have been awakened ; and this incident of meeting a 
pond of water in the night, with no bridge but a 
stone wall to cross upon, would have had but a pass- 
ing thou^t among the ordinary obstructions often 
in our path through life. 



A SCENE IN THE FAMINE. 

It was in the winter of 1847 and 1848, that the 
&mine in Ireland had reached the summit of its 
eltrength, and the despairing sufferers driven to 
every expedient that was lawful, to obtain food, 
that a scene was presented, which to me was with- 
out a parallel. It was upon a bleak sea-coast in the 
west of Ireland, where the scattered cabins, in the 
best seasons, were struggling for life, that a company 
of some two hundred had flocked from an island to 
reach a hotel where meal had been deposited by go- 
vernment, for the relief of the starving. They had 
a sound to cross, and the night was dark and cold, 
the sea roaring, and the waves tumultuously dashing, 
when the poor sufferers, eager to reach the spot, had 
put forth their last strength to secure the boat, which 
would not contain but a small part of the company 
at one time; and, by struggling to be the first, some 
were thrown into the sea, and taken out with but 
little life, which starvation had almost extinguished 
before. These were brought into the hotel, and 
placed before the fire ; no change of garments could 
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be procured, and the rags they had about them 
served only to heighten the fearful and haggard ap- 
pearance that hunger and the sea had given. Boat- 
full after boatfiill arrived, some pleading with hunger 
for a bit of bread, others, dragged in, dripping with 
wet, till the room could contain no more. The 
night was too far advanced for the relieving-officer 
to give out any donations, or for the starving ones 
to return .• The sight and commotion soon became 
fearful. They were all huddled together like so 
many cattle for market, into an outhouse, where, ne- 
cessarily, they were packed, some standing against 
the walls, many lying down, others squatting, with 
piles on piles, and all who had strength to be heard 
were putting forth dismal cries of hunger, or beg- 
ging for more room and air. Some fainted, and 
others apparently died. The landlord looked in, and 
the cries were redoubled. He had shown much hu- 
manity ; but the tax had drawn so largely upon his 
purse and time, that patience was exhausted, and his 
answers to their pitiful importunities were : " Stop 
yer bawlin', I don't care if you all die." Without 
asking liberty, I put a two-pail-full pot over the fire, 
and made it full of Indian meal gruel, poured it out, 
and placed the pot over the fire a second time, and 
then proceeded to the. room with a pail-full of hot 
gruel, and a few dippers and tin pups. At the sight 
of food they screeched, and seized pail and cups, 
pulling me among the hideous group, spilling the hot 
broth over the squatters on the floor, till, in despe- 
ration, I resorted to the cruel, but only effectual, 
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merciful expedient of threatening to carry back 
the broth, or throw it over them, hot as it was, from 
the pail. 

"Ah, God bless ye, the cratur, and we 're dyin* 
with the hunger, and ye won't be too hard on us." 

I grasped the pail, and, with threats of carrying 
it out, kept them so at bay that I succeeded in first 
giving to the fainting, and such as appeared dead, a 
little at a time, till they revived ; and then the strong- 
est, with the voracity of dogs, devoured the contents 
of the pail, which was replenished and replenished ; 
and this continued for hours, till all was calm. 

Had they been neglected till morning, some would 
have died ; and had they been fed with bread, many 
would have suffocated with it in their throats, as had 
often been the case. 

When the tempest had ceased, and they had all 
settled upon the floor and upon one another, a painter 
might have taken a picture of degradation which 
would have stood out in a new light. Not one of 
these had a whole garment, and not a woman or 
child had a shoe upon her feet ; not one but was ema- 
ciated, some to skeletons, with their upper teeth over 
the under lip. And the gray-haired and the in&nt 
were there. 

It was a most humbling sight. And were these 
the workmanship of a God, made a little lower than 
the angels; hunted and peeled, oppressed and 
starved, till loathing to the eye, they had lost nearly 
all lineament of their divine origin; and, humiliating 
as was this spectacle, they were but a fac-simile of all 
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mankind placed in the same condition. Come, proud, 
boasting man; come, high-born and titled ladj^ 
look at your portrait. Here are men, one year ago, 
with robust look and manly step, standing erect in 
the face of high heaven, with comely features and 
sparkling eyes, now turned to all that is frightM as 
well as loathing to the sight. Here are women, who, 
though not in the higher walks of life, yet women 
whose beauty of countenance and propriety of con- 
duct made them the &vorites of many around them, 
now transformed into any thing but what is lovely to 
behold, and from whom the eye of delicacy would 
turn entirely away, did not pity predominate. Where 
is boasting then ? It is excluded. 

On what a slender thread hangs all our standing 
here I The blasting of one root in a little island of 
the sea, amid fields of plenty and gardens of beauty, 
prostrates in a few short weeks so many of the robuit 
and blooming, and makes them an '^ abhorring to all 
flesh," a prey to dogs and rats almost before ibe 
breath had departed. Never among the halls of the 
great have I since seen the rich, the gay, and the ho- 
nored, laughing in the simshine of pride and vanity, 
but my thoughts turn to the sickening sight of that 
night of the famine. 
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UNEXPECTED VISIT TO SCOTLAIfD. 

It is not in man that walketh to direct his steps, 
mi a few hours decided in mj mind a visit to 
Glasgow and Bel&st, and a packet for that city was 
in readiness early on the 8th of August, with three 
classes of passengers, the price varying from 2s. 6d. 
to 12 shillings sterling; the cabin passengers who 
lui4 beds taking the highest, the second class on the 
sliding scale, and the third, the lumber deck. My 
choice was the lowest station, which proved to be 
the highest Ascending the steps, a high seat was 
found, which overlooked all that was comely or 
uncomely; beside the sea was in full view, and this 
sail is the most romantic of any in or about Ireland 
and Scotland. This was one of the pleasantest sails, 
with regard to courtesy of manners, I have ever 
met in my travels through the kingdom. On the 
lower deck were men with .gold chains, and ladies 
genteelly attired, who, disdaining to pay the ex- 
orbitant price for the sake of being counted the 
higher dass, took the lowest station, and when they 
saw me perched at such a height, naturally con- 
cluded it was done to escape the society and lumber 
below, and paid me all possible courtesy, one gen- 
tleman offering his overcoat, another asking if I 
was not hungry ; if I were comfortable, &c. ; another 
lan up and presented me with a biscuit, and I quite 
forgot that I was a '^stranger in a strange land." 
Sk> muoh for my first impressions of Scotland. 
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An object in the sea soon arrested attention^ 
which appeared like a cloud, but immediately we 
ascertained it was the celebrated Ellisby Eock, two 
miles in circumference, the top green ; and had been 
rented by a man who built a house upon a flat part 
of it, and lived there for the purpose of taking 
wild-fowl and eggs, which brought him a good re- 
venue. Parties of pleasure resorted so much here 
from Glasgow, in the summer, that Lord Ellisby 
demanded £40 a year for this bare rock. It was 
half-past seven when we reached the car for Glasgow. 
The third-class trains in Scotland do not allow 
either seats or cover to their carriages, to punish 
people for being such sinners as to be poor ; and 
being ignorant of this fact, I had unwittingly placed 
myself in that position, and found I must not only 
be packed, but with a vidgar, dirty company, who, 
to do them justice, tried to make my standing as 
comfortable as possible, wondering much that such 
a lady should take a place like this. 

One of Solomon's loud-scolding women was in 
the car with three children, and a resolute-looking 
husband ; I got her quiet a while by giving her my 
carpet-bag for a seat, begging her to direct me to 
lodgings, as it was dark ; she kindly said, " you may 
go home with me, I can give you clean sheets." 
She then spoke to her husband, who said, " Come, 
yes, come and welcome." He was an Irishman, and 
his wife English. We reached the dwelling, which 
had not been opened in a fortnight, and more than 
once did I wish myself in a Connaught bog. A 
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oomiade of the bottle met us at the threshold, and sent 
the little son of my host to get a bottle of whisky ; 
and beside he had been heard to swear by the woman, 
which so enraged her that the house resounded with 
her vociferations against the intruder. The storm 
was loud, and what with the whisky and the increas- 
ing fretting of the religious woman for the swearing, 
I feared blows, if not bloodshed, would follow. The 
man of the house commanded silence, in language 
which could not be misunderstood. He told his 
better-half ito hush up immediately ; for a woman 
never could talk sense, and not another word should 
oome off from her prating tongue. She, to my 
happy disappointment, obeyed for a season. This 
woman was quite an interesting compound ; she was 
English enough to retain some tolerable consistency 
& what a clean bed and clean hearth should be, 
and imbued sufficiently with her Irish husband's 
hospitality to give me the best she had. She had 
sung psalms in the Scotch Kirk for twenty years, 
so that the doctrines of John Knox and the West- 
minster Catechism were sacred as the Bible itself, 
and the profenity of her husband's companion drew 
out the same holy indignation as would the nodding 
of an overworked servant in time of worship ; yet, 
when the tea and bread and butter came on, the 
whisky came also, and a pressing invitation given 
me to partake. Timothy's stomach, and the mar- 
riage of Gana, were spread out most religiously, and 
I warned not to treat with lightness the Word of God. 
Indeed I was in quite a religious assembly, and could 
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only terminate the controversy by spying that I 
never conversed with people on religious subjects 
when they had been taking a glass. The two men* 
champions went out to take the ^^good creature" in 
undisturbed comfort, and I suggested that on th6 
return of the good man, we might not be in perfect 
safety. '^ Never fear that; my master is quiet as a 
lamb after drinking." It was true, for late at night he 
crawled into the house like a thief and stilly crept 
into bed, and in the morning was bright and ready, 
after a cup of tea, to walk with me about the town, and 
show me how to find the principal streets, and took 
me into the house of a Methodist mimister, and gave 
me with much gentlemanly tact, a Christian intro- 
duction. In truth, all that had passed the evening 
before, contrasted with this self-possession and urban- 
ity of manner, without any approach to an apology, 
was quite confounding; but I soon ascertained he 
had not so violated the rules of decorum in Glasgow 
as to place him a whit below the mark of a moral 
man, and respectable gentleman. ''It was but a 
frailty of human nature, which all men since the&U 
possess in some way or other." 

I soon learned better manners, and found, for my 
own well being as a stranger, I must preach no new 
doctrine of morality or religion among that religious 
people. 

When my guide had showed me what would be 
sufficient as an initiatory step to a knowledge of 
the city, we parted in good faith, he fully believing 
thai lie had fiilfiUed all the duties bdonging to 
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hospitality, and ij that he was a white-washed 
Scotchman, made out of a drinking Paddy. 

So much of the wealth, intelligence, and piety of 
Glasgow I had heard in America, that my mind 
was free from any leanings toward prejudice, and 
every opinion concerning it inclined to be favorable. 

Proceeding on, and becoming acquainted with the 
inside a little, matters became considerably changed, 
for do what we may, it is a peep behind the screeit 
that tells you who lives there, and what they are doing. 
They are certainly a thinking, acting people; and 
besides, they are an independent people concerning 
what they think ; they are not afraid, if tired of 
Westminster Catechism, to change it for a less ortho- 
dox one; and as it regards religious worship, no 
people will sooner set up a shop of their own, and 
preach themselves in it, or employ a hand to their 
liking, than will these cannie people of Glasgow. 
Indeed, it was somewhat amusing to learn the differ- 
ent depots where religious services wel^ held; 
sometimes to a company of no more than a dozen ; 
sometimes not so many, and sometimes a respectable 
number. All these varied in their creeds ; all these 
were right, and each had lighted the only clear lamp 
that would guide to the haven of rest. Information 
was the object before me, therefore my visits were 
varied to suit circumstances and reach the end most 
desired. This led me to hear all that was called 
gospel in different parts df the city, and brought 
me in contact with much fire-side religion, which in 
some families seemed to have grown into a household 

4 
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god, worsiiipped twice a day, whether in a right 
spirit or wrong one ; and in other religious families 
not regarded at all, lest it should become an idol. 

To procure lodgings in Glasgow is an herculean 
task, unless with some letter of introduction directed 
to a wholesome place. To a foreigner, who has been 
accustomed to quite different habits, there are diffi- 
culties to surmount which are truly formidable. At 
tliree places where I was recommended, the females, 
or rather women of the house, were intemperate ; two 
of these maintained respectable standing in society, 
and one in the Free Church. No alternative but to 
leave; it was neither sufficiently disreputable nor 
iramoral to exclude them from the circles and 
churches where they belonged, and exposure would 
do little or no good. 

Many have Ijeen brought to see and deplore this 
evil, and great exertions have been made by the 
Temperance Society to stay back the rolling tide. 



THE PIOUS SCOTCHMAN. 

A Pious, praying family, where God is honored, 
not as a tyrant; where he is held up to children as 
the loving Father of all, ever watching with the 
kindest eye our rising up and our sitting down, is a 
beginning of that heaven where is peace and love. 
But when we see religion worked as a treadmill; 
where, if one omission be made, a painfal result is 
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the consequence; where children are screwed up and 
screwed down to formalities and exactions which 
they neither understand nor love ; and all this to 
escape some fearful wrath which may burst upon 
them; then it is no less than a Moloch-offering, or a 
sacrificing to Juggernaut, which must meet in the 
end the unexpected question : "Who has required 
this at your hands ?" 

It was when a stranger in Scotland, in one of thc' 
first cities there, that I inquired for lodgings in a 
temperance-house, knowing that the Scotch were not 
so filmed for their abstinence from whisky as for their 
intellectual attainments in the doctrines of John 
Knox and the decrees of God as contained in the 
Westminster Catechism ; but above all and over all, 
their psalm-singing, which has no rival in any nation, 
kindred, or tongue. 

I was kindly directed to a so-called temperance 
coffee-house, without any comments pro or con, and 
consequently applied with no unfavorable prepos- 
sessions, and was received upon reasonable terms. 
The accommodations of the house shall be passed 
over, as it is the master himself that swallows all 
other considerations. He was a member of the Free 
Church, though he regretted the change he had made, 
and had serious thoughts of returning to his old 
hom^ in the Presbyterian Kirk. 

The wife was a well-trained pupil in the old Scotch 
school of wives, obeying the husband to the letter 
of the command ; and, though the yoke might be ever 
so galling, still, this yoke was put on by her Hea- 
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' venly Father, and slie must and did bear it most pa- 
tiently. She toiled through the live-long day with 
patience ; carefiil, let what would betide, to see that 
the "gude-man's" boots were cleaned and his appa- 
rel mended in the evening, though the hour might 
be ever so late, and she ever so weary. 

The first evening after my arrival, I made my- 
self a member of the family, by uniting in the family 
worship ; and it must be acknowledged that I passed 
through an ordeal entirely new. Two little girls, 
one six and the other three, were all that appertained 
to the good couple. The eldest was present at the 
evening worship, though the hour was late ; and the 
first advance in the performance was to place this 
child between his knees, encircle her with his arms, 
and, with the Bible in his hands, commence an ex- 
hortation. The child, with the same gravity as the 
father, answered such questions as were put to her, 
and, in her turn, interrogated the father, sometimes 
with a clearness quite above her years. Then the 
reading of the chapter commenced, which was one 
of the Levitical laws, and upon every verse was a 
comment made, in some instances amounting nearly 
to the length of a sermon. All this commenting 
and preaching appeared directed solely to the girl, 
who listened attentively, and at intervals made in- 
quiries, till all doubts were solved. When bothiiad 
proceeded a few verses with the expoundings, a niece 
of the good woman, sitting by a table, fell asleep. 
This was the signal for a startling explosion. The 
Bible was changed into the left hand, the child pushed 
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aside, the right hand of the father was elevated, his 
fist clinched, and falling with a vengeance upon the 
table, accompanied with denunciations and thunder- 
ings which startled the sleeping niece, while the obe- 
dient wife shoved back with a sigh, casting a half- 
reppoving look upon her niece, as if she would say, 
" You knew what would follow if your master should 
see you nodding!'^ The thunders of Sinai were poured 
upon the sinning girl ; and, though not the same 
majesty accompanied them as was manifest on that 
grand event, yet, like the poor, trembling Israelites 
at the foot of the mount, who dared not approach, 
not one of us breathed aloud, nor showed the least 
symptom, save that of obedient awe, till the thunder 
died upon the ear. For myself, when I saw the first 
token of holy wrath awaking, I drew into my shell, 
and scarcely peeped out till the storm entirely ceased, 
and the child took her accustomed stand to hear the 

Ik 

continuation of the commentaries on the lesson in 
reserve. The niece for a moment was all eye and 
ear, till the monotonous nasal lullaby of th^ good 
man gradually lulled her away, and she was nodding 
in the same unchristian manner as before. The 
chapter was a long one, and a comment upon each 
verse, with occasionally a solemn exhortation to the 
child on the character of God and the sacredness of 
the Mosaic law, brought the hour a late one when a 
second part commenced, in which the helpmate was 
a co-worker. The Bible was carefully laid aside, and 
Westminster Catechism substituted. And here I 
trembled lest I should be catechised, and expose ray 
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back- woods barbarism by imperfect answers ; for I 
had forgotten most of the little acquired in child- 
hood. Happily, I was left out, and the lesson con- 
fined wholly to the wife, which that evening was — 
" Thou shalt have no other gods before me." She 
was told to repeat it ; this done, she was asked, 
what was implied in the second commandment ; but 
allowed to answer only by repeating short sen- 
tences after him, which were always very brief, that 
she might not presume upon her own attainments, 
nor attempt to go alone. The docile pupil always 
stopped when bidden, and moved only when prompt- 
ed. This ended, a long, faithful comment on idola- 
try, in which the minutiae of many household gods 
which women are prone to run after were portrayed, 
and the wife warned against the evil. The niece 
was not required to take any part, and she nodded 
through the catechising unmolested. 

Now came another variation in which all are 
expected to unite. This was psalm-singing. By 
this is implied a paraphrase from a psalm; and 
whoever has read or heard any of these, must be 
impressed with their ludicrous jumble of rhyme 
and metre. I hobbled through, with as much gra- 
vity as could be put on, to the tune of Martyrs ; for 
it should be remarked that these psalms are gene- 
rally sung in a minor key, and always with a nasal 
drawling. This is done partly to make the perform- 
ance more solemn, and partly from the avalanches 
of snuff which hedge up the passage. 

Next followed the prayer ; and unless we can have 
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too mucli of a good thing, here could no criticism 
be timely; indeed, it seemed a strange anomaly, 
how to reconcile so much gospel simplicity, ortho- 
doxy, and spirituality with what had preceded. 
The whole service lasted nearly two hours, as the 
wooden clock minuted the time during the exer- 
cises. Supposing this was an extra effort, or the 
doing up a week's work at a time, (as some are wont 
to do,) I retired with new light, not expecting ever 
again to pass through the like siege. Not so ; the 
morning came, and the same process went on, with 
the exception of the catechetical part; this was 
always reserved for the evening, and always per- 
formed in the same manner as the first. 

This man had such a sacred awe of the Word of 
God, that he changed both countenance and voice 
when he took it in his hand, or named it ; and had 
such a horror of all that was not inspired, that he 
banished every book from his table and house, save 
John Knox, the Lives of the Martyrs, and a few an- 
cient Scotch sermons ; and his whole demeanor was in 
precise accordance with the solemn errand for which 
he thought he was sent into the world, and not only 
he, but all mankind. No ornament, no dress, no 
furniture, no food, but what the most stringent 
need required, were admitted into his house. Cheer- 
ful conversation was idle talk, for which any who 
presumed to indulge would be summoned to the 
Judgment, and a loud laugh would be a direct affront 
to the Divine Majesty himself. The wife was in all 
respects what St. Paul would have her to be, "a 
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chaste keeper at home," and, emphatically, one like 
Sarah, who obeyed her husband, calling him lord or 
master. Venturing, when alone with her one day, 
to allude to the strict piety and watchfulness of her 
husband over all her household affairs, she modestly 
replied, " This is the yoke that my Heavenly Fa- 
ther has put upon my neck, and I must be submis- 
sive under it; woman, you know, was first in the 
transgression, and God has pleased to put her in 
subjection." The niece was more wayward. She 
declared, "She didna ken aor care whether he 
pounded the table till he sundered it in twa parts, 
and broke his knuckles, she would go to sleep 
under his long worship, and she would na repeat his 
Westminster after him ; and you. Ma'am, need na 
mind a whit about him : he won't strike any but the 
mistress." 

The child, either constitutionally, or by dint of 
drilling, was like to be the fac-simile of her father 
in all but temper ; and ^here she was in danger of 
being made to infer that wrath and indignation were 
part of the religious creed which she must adopt 
into a pure Christian life. 

For weeks I sat under this continual dropping, 
and when Sabbath came we had new desserts. One 
morning, when a long dissertation on the reading 
and psalm-singing had been finished, the prayer 
commenced at nine o'clock and continued till ten, 
and before the family could arrange bonnets and 
cloaks for church, and be in the nearest place of 
worship, the sermon had got past the exordium. H^ 
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was not entirely without benefit to others, though 
he never noticed me but once to speak personally. 
Whenever I sinned by omission or commission, he 
told the Lord the story in his prayers, and most 
prominently set my sins in order, so that they could 
not be misunderstood nor evaded. 

Though he was a staunch teetotaller, yet he ab- 
horred all extra efforts to suppress the evils of drink- 
ing, but prayer. Whenever I went to a temperance 
meeting, some bird of the air told the news in his 
ears ; and the first prayer at which I was present, 
the whole affair of women's gadding abroad after 
hypocritical pretenders to reform the world would 
be minutely spread out, and I set up as a fearfal 
warning to all "chaste keepers at home," and such 
as would worship the true God and not run after 
idols of their own making. Indeed, not a stone 
was unturned that could show us all what wq' should 
be, as well as what we were ; and if I left the house 
not improved, it was because I turned my ear from 
reproof 

Now it is not pretended that this is a specimen of 
all Scotch family worship ; but this I do aver, that 
none but a Scotchman would have'the perseverance 
to hold on and hold out to the end, as did this 
Hercules, and not every "gude-wife" of a Scotch- 
man would repeat after her master the whole 
Assembly's Catechism, without now and then shak- 
ing the yoke a little. 
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A WALK IN THE HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 

It need not be said that the highlands of Scotland, 
distinct from the character of the people, possess in 
themselves both sublimities and beauties sufficient 
to reward the pedestrian for labor of the most diffi- 
cult kind. The heather mountains and the " Gram- 
pian hills," which every school-boy has had upon his 
tongue whose oratorical powers have been tested by 
the self-told tale of the valiant Nerval, whose shep- 
herd father fed his flocks upon the$e romantic hills, 
have valuable material for many weeks' ramble. 

Tuesday, August 12, 1845. — ^Left the city of Glas- 
gow for Dumbarton Castle. A sail of ten miles 
brought us in sight of this bold, defying fortress, 
standing upon a rock, like that of old Castile, where, 
in spite of battering-rams and thundering cannons, 
it has proudly maintained its post for centuries past. 

After taking lodgings, where the lady prided her- 
self upon her cleanliness, and persuaded me, as far 
as bonnie words could do, that her rooms were sweet, 
and her beds of the best kind, I took a walk to 
the foot of the castle, entered a neat little cottage, 
was invited to take tea, and call the next morning 
and visit the castle. As this was the first specimen 
of peasant-life I had seen in Scotland, I began seri- 
ously to think, what since I have been compelled to 
unihinkj that Scotland must be a little in advance of 
her sister, Ireland, in regard to cleanliness and order. 
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I was now in the region of scenes rendered sacred 
by those who have greedily devoured the fascinating 
descriptions of Walter Scott. Loch Lomond was 
but five miles in advance ; and here, at the age of 
sixteen, I had formed picture after picture of undy- 
ing beauties in the graphic delineations of the " Lady 
of the Lake." The walk was a charming one ; for 
the morning was pleasant, and beside, I fell in com- 
pany with an old man guiding a wheelbarrow, who, 
unlike most of his countrymen, was communicative 
on commonplace subjects which a stranger is wish- 
ing to know. From wheelbarrows, carts, and spades, 
and barefooted women and children, have I learned 
the most that is valuable to know of the true condi- 
tion of teland. But, in Scotland, whatever is made 
out by the people of this class, must be done " by 
hook and by crook " — " here a little and there a lit- 
tle." The " God save ye, kindly," and " Welcome 
to Scotland," never once, in any shape, saluted my 
ear. Never, when I have said to a Scotchman or 
Scotchwoman, good-morning, or good-evening, have 
I received a reply. The child gives you a passing 
stare, and turns to his play, or goes on his message, 
without ever saying, as the children of Ireland always 
do, "And we'll go on the way, and show ye a bit." 
My pass-word, "An American," which in Lreland 
had been my letter of introduction every where, here 
met with no kindly return. They heard with a cold 
indifference, or unmeaning reply — America is a fine 
country; but they never inquired the prices of labor 
there, nor complained of their own at home. What I 
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I often thought, have you no "kindred or kin" 
across the Atlantic that have sucked honey out of 
some of our rocks, or gathered their gear from some 
of our valleys or mountain-sides, to provoke your 
hearts to indite one question concerning that land 
that's *'far awa?" 

My old man with his barrow did talk a little of 
my country and his own, especially the religion of 
the latter ; and when we parted, though he did not 
say, " God speed ye on yer journey," yet he did say, 
" Ye '11 be in bonnie time for the boat." 
- Happily I found, when reaching the boat, here 
was no second or third class; all paid the same 
price and enjoyed like privileges. 

But the lake and mountains were the objects. 
Here again was I disappointed. Not a definite an- 
swer could I get for more than twenty miles. All 
avowed themselves strangers; and whether they 
were all novices like myself, or wrapt in their own 
self-consequence and would not be teased, I leave in 
mystery. 

But, fortunately, better things were in reserve. 
An old man was taken on board from Dunbarton. 
He was not only talkative, but intelligent ; and, de- 
termining not to leave the packet till every key was 
turned, an attack was made upon his loquacity, and 
it turned well to my benefit. "American stranger," 
travelling through the highlands, met a warm re* 
sponse. He admired America for her noble exer- 
tions in the education of her youth, and for her 
praise- worthy liberality to the Free Church of Scot- 
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land ; and, more than all, he much admired the wo- 
men of America ; had seen Mrs. Judson, who passed 
down that lake when on a visit to America, and 
stayed at his house. He had likewise seen many 
of the Americans, and made me feel quite in ad- 
vance of the surly personages on the packet, who 
could not inform me of a whit of the lake, or coun- 
try about it. The old gentleman pointed out the 
cave which Walter Scott told the world was the 
abode of Eob Eoy, when he owned all the moun- 
tains about it, and likewise showed the precipice 
down which he suspended offenders by a rope under 
their arms, wilh a threat that the next offense should 
be punished by a rope about the neck. This was a 
fearfiil threat, most practically illustrated. 

I almost regretted reaching the head of the lake 
which had so many beauties. Thirty islands are in 
it, all of which have been inhabited years ago, as 
the decayed ruins now testify. One we saw with an 
inhabited dwelling upon it. 

My old historian, whom I had entirely monopolized, 
could tell much of these islands, and was full of 
Scotch anecdote, though he, unlike many of his 
countrymen, acknowledged that his country has much 
to learn. Finding, when we reached the end of our 
sail, that thirty shillings was the price upon the coach, 
instead of fifteen, as we had been told when setting 
out, I resolved on my own independent way of tra- 
velling, and, with parasol and basket, made the best 
use of my feet, which soon blistered ; and the com- 
panion who expected to accompany me some miles, 
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got upon the coach, which overtook us, and left me 
to make my way over the mountains alone. 

Night and rain soon threatened. Eeaching a cot- 
tage, where a young married woman, bearing a pail 
of water on her head, invited me to walk in to rest, 
and offered me a piece of oatmeal cake, I made a 
cup of cocoa, and reached the destined inn at dark. 
They took their own time and own way to give me 
some bread and milk which was called for, express- 
ing no surprise that I was alone from America, gave 
me a good room, water to bathe my feet, and in the 
morning the servant told me my bill was sixpence. 
This kindness was modestly manifested. They 
doubtless supposed that a female could not be walk- 
ing alone if she had money to ride, and, if they 
asked more, she would not be able to pay, and if 
nothing, my feelings might be wounded. 

Going out quite early, as I had twenty miles to 
walk that day, over the most dreary moor in all 
Scotland, I went the wrong road for a mile, re- 
turned, and a humble-looking old woman at the 
door of her hut invited me in to rest; gave me 
some soft flannel for my feet, and a small piece of 
the thin oat-meal cake which is the principal bread 
of all Scotland, and very palatable. I offered her 
a penny, which she took ; as this I knew was more 
than the worth of the cake, I offered no more, 
knowing that she would not refuse whatever-might 
be offered, so far as the trial had been made among 
all the peasantry of that cotmtry ; while the pea- 
santry of Ireland would feel injured when pay was 
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offered for their hospitality, and refuse to receive it, 
as doing something not only churlish, but absolutely 
wicked to a stranger. Putting on a pair of Indian 
moccasons, I went out, and commenced the dreadful 
journey. The first part of the day I passed but one 
Jiouse in five miles. Two Highland shepherds met 
me, each with a drove of sheep for market, with 
black faces and legs; as they huddled together they 
made a pretty appearance. They were small ; the 
wool fine, and were very fat. I inquired the price : 
one poimd for the old ones, and a half-crown for 
the young. Here was an opportunity for learning 
the tact of the shepherd's dog, of which I had heard 
much. The shepherd kept a straight course in the 
road, the dogs on each side of the sheep, and if one 
attempted to slip aside, it was instantly barked back 
into the road, and this without any interference of 
the shepherd; the dogs knew their duty, and not 
one neglected it; and each, as he passed, turned 
aside, and gave me a most welcome salute, and went 
on, as if glad, like me, to see any thing like life 
upon these bleak mountains. I looked back upon 
the shepherds and their pretty flock, till lost in the 
distance. No smoke of cottage or cabin met my 
eye for many a weary mile, tiU at a little past 
twelve I reached a ten-miles' inn, meaning an 
inn ten miles from any inhabitants, on each side of 
it, when it was erected. I was told at this inn, that 
ten miles was before me of black mountain and 
heather, without a single inhabitant; finally, the 
man of whom I inquired added, " It is hell." This 
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was certainly a friglitful place to enter deliberately, 
and the rain was gathering; but hunters and 
whisky made the hotel, though decently furnished, 
look quite the suburbs of that forbidding place 
he had told me the mountains were; and I con- 
cluded to go on. 

On walking a few perches, I saw a romantic-look- 
ing lodge, and opened the gate and went to it ; the 
door being locked, I could not get in ; not inhab- 
ited, though flowers were blooming about the door 
and in the windows. It was supported by knotty 
pillars cut from the forest, left in their rude state, 
only divested of the bark ; and the projecting crags 
made them resemble the antlers of deer, pushing in 
every direction. It was a hunter's lodge — a place 
of rendezvous for idlers, and men as wild as the 
game they were cruelly hunting. I confess the 
warning given at the inn began to look with mean- 
ing; every thing on either hand appeared unin- 
viting. Passing on, I met a gate which I could not 
open. Looking up a hill before me, a flock of 
sheep approached, followed by a young Highlander 
with a Scotch cap and plaid scarf worn by men 
of all ages instead of a cloak. He paused a moment 
on the hill, when his whole outline appeared above 
the horizon. His scarf waved gracefully about him, 
passing over one shoulder and under one arm, 
leaving one end floating in the breeze, which was 
quite strong. 

A Highlander with his cap and plaid, especially a 
shepherd, was always associated with every thing 
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romantic ; and now one in full costume stood before 
me. He approached. "Shall I open the gate, 
Madam? you seem to be a stranger," looking down 
upon my moccasons, and I upon his cap and scarf. 
" I am an American stranger." Surprised, he ex- 
claimed, "An American stranger, do you say, and 
alone ?" I confess the question did not please me. 
I was alone emphatically, and on that bleak moun- 
tain, and my dress was as novel to him as was his 
to me. He could not know but that I belonged to 
some wandering tribe of the American Indians. 
My costume indicated any thing but that of civilized 
life to him, and I could not know but he was a 
mountain robber, as those mountains had been 
£uned for being the abode of that kind of gentry. 
"Alone upon this bleak mountain, an American," 
surveying me more minutely. I had a valuable 
gold locket about my neck ; he then surveyed that 
attentively. "And were you born in that happy 
country ? I have three years been trying to get 
there ; and can you tell me what a stranger like me 
can do ?" " What has been your employment-?" "A 
shepherd, Madam ; I have kept sheep on these moun- 
tains ever since I was a boy; am getting tired of 
it ; wish to see more of the world, especially of 
America." 

We were not far from the Grampian Hills ; and 
had I seen a "bended bow and quiver full of 
arrows," he might well have been a fac-simile of 
Douglas himself. 
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"If you are sober and industrious, a Scotcli High- 
lander like you would be no unwelcome visitor 
among them." 

" If I could go with some one acquainted in the 
country ; and are you going back ?" 

Looking down upon my moccasons, till I told him 
what they were, and who made them, "the wild 
Indians of America," his wonder increased till he 
became quite enthusiastic. 

" I am sorry, I — I am sorry I did not meet you 
where I could have got you some refreshment." 

This was a great stretch of kindly feeling for an 
unsophisticated shepherd, and a Scotchman too 1 I 
had lost all fear of robbery, and wished for a 
moment I could have the opportunity of giving 
him a cup of water and a bowl of his native por- 
ridge in my own country, at my own home. 

"America," he again said ; " and who knows but 
I may yet see you there ?" 

"You may," I replied, and added, "I must go; the 
road is long, and the storm threatening." His dog 
and sheep had left a long space between him and 
their master ; and he slowly followed, winding his 
plaid more closely about him, folding his arms, drop- 
ping his head, appearing in deep meditation, till I 
saw him no more. 

How simple, how beautiful a shepherd's life I 

Virgil was not before me ; but this artless youth 
wanted nothing but the pipe, for he had his reed in 
his hand, ti make him the hero of more than a 
thousand centuries gone by. I soon felt a kind of 
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dread wliich I had never known since leaving my 
country ; and, as I hastened my steps, the horrors 
of robbers and mountain warriors flitted a little 
before my imagination. Looking back, the shep- 
herd boy had disappeared, and I imagined I saw a 
man in the distance approaching. This, in Ireland, 
would have been a welcome sight; for I should 
have known that a " God save ye kindly" would 
have been the first salutation, and " God speed ye on 
yer journey" the last. The shepherd lad — I again 
began to suspect him; he had admired my gold 
locket, moccasons, and costume altogether; and 
though apparently innocent, yet what might tempta- 
tion do to this moimtain boy? I looked again, but 
saw no man clearly ; and recollected that he had 
no scarf, and it could not be the shepherd ; but then 
the wild hunter of the inn, who told me the way, 
was so frightfiil ; he well knew every dark recess 
among these heather mountains, and could easily dis- 
pose of me, if he wished ; but soon my fears vanished, 
when I saw a second flock of sheep, with three, 
men, approaching, and a merry troop of dogs, who 
gave me as kind a salute as dogs could give ; and 
the masters encouraged me by saying, " The road is 
good, and you will soon reach * King's House.'" 
Eight miles were before me ; and so long had the 
shepherd boy detained me, that no time could be 
lost. The scenery was becoming quite varied, pre- 
senting every shape of mountain, covered with 
nothing but heather ; not a field of cultivation in 
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the whole ten miles ; it was indeed a wilderness, with 
no redeeming beauty to gladden the eye. 

Not far from the road I was walking, a painful 
circumstance occurred on this dreary moor. A 
young girl had left home in the winter to go across 
the moor to "King's House," or in its vicinity, 
where she had intended to pass the night ; but the 
clouds threatened a very heavy fall of snow, which 
in Scotland is very severe, and she thought it most 
prudent to return, lest the paths might be so blocked 
with snow that she might be detained for days. She 
went. The snow soon began to fall, the wind blew, 
the night quickly overtook her, and she lost her 
path. Confused, she knew not which course to 
pursue : she wandered all night, when the snow had 
become quite deep, and she at last was overwhelmed, 
completely drifted in, and there remained buried 
entirely to her chin. Her family became alarmed, 
diligent search was made, but no traces, over moun- 
tain or moor, of her footsteps could be seen. Two 
entire days had passed, and three fights, and hope 
was nearly extinguished. The third morning was a 
sunny one ; again the search commenced, till, dis- 
couraged, all were about returning, when one of 
the company, some yards from the spot, saw a black 
speck upon the moor, which appeared to be in 
motion : the sun was so dazzling upon the new-fallen 
snow, that the appearance all thought might be an 
illusion; but true humanity, ever prompt, sees no 
difficulties, where hope, however faint, still lives; 
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and alone he made the effort, and gained the spot : 
to his great delight he found it was the suffering 
" bairn," still with a little hfe, though speechless. 
This thing of motion, which was seen on the breeze, 
was the long hair of the girl floating in the wind. 
Her happy friends took her away, restored her to 
animation ; her feet and legs were frozen, and recol- 
lection so far gone, that she could not tell how long 
she had been in that condition. She lived, and 
probably is living now. Government bestowed a 
pension of ten pounds annually for life upon her, 
having lost the \tse of her lower limbs. 

This moor had every endurable horror to my 
mind, from ^1 I had heard, and what was before 
my eyes; but ascending the mountain, a broader 
opening burst upon my vision, and I felt as if a 
little more liberty was dawning. 

Descending the mountain, two laborers repairing 
the road gladdened my eyes, and they told me I had 
but one inile to walk to "King's House." It was 
soon reached, sore as were my feet, having walked 
twenty miles in eight hours, and eaten nothing but 
a thin piece of oat-meal bread. 

This would have been a trifling exploit with 
Boimd feet, but blistered as mine were when setting 
out, the day's work was considerable. "King's 
House" was doubtless opened and kept for one and 
the same purpose. Gear knowing that all travellers 
passing that way for Glencoe and Fort William 
mttst stop, the prices are such as would best suit the 
keeper's inclination. I paid for at most what would 
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be in London a penny's worth of bread, and not 
more than an ounce of cheese, and a half-penny's 
worth of milk, a shilling ; and every thing in and 
about the premises looked so forbidding, so cold, 
so niggardly and cheerless, I preferred a ride upon 
the outside of a coach through the unparalleled 
Glencoe, to Fort William, a distance of thirty miles, 
rather than a lodging there upon chairs, as they 
said they could give me nothing better. 

When the coach arrived, I told the guard what 
must be done could be done, and that, presumptuous 
as it might be thought to venture oh so long a tour 
through so dangerous a road as that of the Glen, I 
must go. He consented to make room, and we set 
off a little before sunset, with a cloudy sky, and 
the merriest group of Scotchmen I had or have 
since ever met with. Though their merriment was 
civil, yet they certainly did not belong to the West- 
minster Catechism class, nor the psalm-singing com- 
munity; and the guard, to do him justice, should 
not be passed in silence. The coachman, too, de^ 
serves a place, for never did coachman, in my eye, 
make such a figure as did this. He will be held in 
everlasting remembrance. Reader, pause; if you 
ever read Walter Scott, the Glen of Glencoe must 
be in your memory. This, we now were entering ; 
the road became awfully frightful. The short wind- 
ings, lofty rugged clifife, hanging over us on the 
right, a deep yawning gulf on the left, and the road 
scarcely wide enough to admit the coach ; and at 
every short turn which occurred, something if pos- 
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sible more terrific opened upon the vision, while the 
coachman, Jehu-like, drove almost like one running 
a race. We were afterwards told'that this was his 
practice, to get over the dangerous spot with all 
possible speed, paying no attentions to the cautions 
of men or the shrieking of women. The guard 
behind did his utmost to show us the wonders as 
we whirled along. The top of a lofty mountain on 
the left was made in the shape of a bishop's face, 
and Eingal's Cave was in a rock at a great height 
from the gulf yawning beneath us. Here was a 
group of realities, which needed not imagination to 
heighten the picture. The guard called suddenly to 
stop, and allow us to walk down the glen. This 
was a welcome command to all. My left foot was 
dangling in mid-air over the gulf, and a frighted, 
trembling girl on my right, who was calling out, 
and I doing the utmost in my power to divert her 
attention to the mountain on our right, to conceal 
from her the chasm into which all were afraid of 
tumbling, for the coach was quite top-heavy, each 
and every one choosing to be upon the outside, the 
better to see the curiosities, and to secure an escape 
if accident should happen. We alighted: and 
now. even Nature herself, when looking calmly on, 
surely must be at a loss to explain what she had 
been conjuring, when throwing this pile together. 
Had she been for centuries gathering her forces, and 
concentrating her whole strength, calling rock, 
mountain, and volcanoes to her aid, she could not 
have done more. In some places it appeared that 
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she had opened her jaws so wide, that she could not 
close them, and in other places her efforts to dis- 
gorge herself had* become ineffectual, and she had 
paused a moment to rally fresh strength, and the 
whole mass was as if, in some terrific upheaving, 
while yet in motion, a sudden hand had be^n placed 
upon the whole, and stopped them in the confusion, 
leaving no time to find an equilibrium. The guard 
showed us the meeting of three waters, two from 
the mountain and one from the glen, and no one 
could tell where they go. We came to a small loch, 
and the guard ordered us upon the coach, as it was 
raining ; we were now in that part of the glen where 
the Covenanters were murdered, when it was thickly 
peopled. It might seem that such a retreat as this 
would have been a safe one, if the assassins had 
not been neighbors, and well acquainted with the 
chasms and clifiEs — ^for there are inhabitable spots in 
it. A short ride opened to us as novel a sight^ 
though entirely different from the glen we had left: 
an immense mountain of slate, which the inhabit- 
ants were converting into use, the whole village, 
which was a considerable one, men, women, and child- 
ren on the spot ; and whether the furious driving of 
the coachman, (which was now but a second part of 
the career down the hill,) or the soft blandness of 
the sky and air after a shower, with the uncommon 
beauty of a loch, while the sun-setting was reflecting 
on it, I know not; but simply say that here were 
men, with pipe in mouth, snuff-box in hahd, and 
cap on the head ; the women, some of them with 
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knitting, and some "without, with the children to 
bawl at the coach ; and they performed this part to 
perfection. We waved our handkerchiefe, bowed 
our heads through the village, and sometimes got a 
niggardly nod or smile from the gaping group, till 
we passed the town. 

This was the first sight of a company of Highland 
Scotch I had ever seen in native plight and native 
manners, and the sight was worth more than the 
fee. . We were soon out of sight in a most delight- 
ful wood, on the borders of a transparent loch, 
which we must cross with bag and baggage in hand, 
to meet a coach on the other side. It was now 
quite dark. Part of our cheerful, civil company 
stopped for the night. The coachman now had 
fresh horses, and he plied fresh skiU ; indeed, "John 
Gilpin" fell quite in the rear. We had twelve miles 
before us, the road narrow, and on the border 
of a precipice. Glad was I that the poor timid 
girl on my right could not see her danger. The 
coachman had lighted his lamps ; had on a red coat ; 
was seated high upon a cushion ; his shoulders ex- 
ceedingly broad ; his hair and whiskers sandy ; his 
voice grimi ; and when he reached forward to strike 
his horses, his red coat gleamed in the light of his 
lamp ; while the whole contour of the man, united 
with the real danger we were in, made a figure 
which needed no spectral aid to render it truly 
fearful. 

A young man upon a horse behind us told me the 
next day that he had never witnessed any thing so 

5 
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frightful ; and once the wheel of the coach on the side 
I was sitting was within one inch of the precipice, 
and for miles we were in the most imminent danger. 
A little before eleven we arrived at Fort William 
and found a comfortable inn. We had reached our 
sleeping-room, the young woman who sat on my 
right upon the coach being with me, when the red- 
coated coachman, whip in hand, rudely opened the 
door and demanded his fee. We were taken a little 
by surprise to be followed into our sleeping-apart- 
ment, without note or comment, by our sanguinary 
ghost, who had for many a mile made a fearful im- 
pression upon our eyes and nerves. There was no 
alternative till a shilling sterling for each sent him 
growling in an under-tone from our lodging-roouL 
Finding that a walk of ten miles to a packet would 
take me to Inverness for three shillings, and the 
coach was seventeen from Fort William, the walk 
was chosen. Having walked half way, I called at a 
cottage, and the ' ' gude '' woman by some unknown tad 
found me a passage free upon the coach that was 
passing, to the packet Arrived there, fresh trouble 
was preparing: the packet would not sail till the 
next day, and there was no lodging-house in the 
vicinity. Here was to be found Scotch life among 
the peasantry; and indeed, to understand it, it should 
be seen. In some cabins there were additional zests 
to make them tower over and look down upon their 
sisters, the Irish. The food which they ate was 
certainly of no ordinary kind — such as an Irish 
peasant would startle with horror if he saw it neaiing 
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his mouth : the children wore kilts without shoe or 
stocking, often through the winter, even where they 
were not of the poorer class ; a mother observed, It 
makes them hardy, and we choose to have it so. I 
went from cabin to cabin — no lodgings. At last, 
walking a mile to a farm-house, by the most earnest 
importunity I prevailed on the housewife to make me 
a bed on the floor, as she had company. The master 
approached to a gentleman farmer : his books, his 
pictures, and house entire, savored of good taste, and 
the evening was passed agreeably. In the morning, 
(the lady hesitating a moment whether her bed on the 
floor, in a room with a paii; of the family, merited a 
faU price,) she added : " I will not take but a shilling, 
as you slept on the floor." The reader should know 
that a shilling there is two here; and that in all the 
hotels through Scotland, unless of a superior kind, one 
shilling is the price for a bed; in all temperance- 
houses this is the fixed sum. So a Scotchman would 
take lodging-house price for sleeping on the floor, and 
an Irishman would have spumed at taking anything. 
The packet sailed at half-past eight, and finding 
intelligent and agreeable company, the morning 
passed profitably ; and when we landed, a walk of 
five miles was before us to the Fort. This was no 
task ; the Highlands possess interest of scenery, and 
interest of habit and character, and to me, more than 
all, a Babel-language which would richly compen- 
sate for a walk of twice that length, upon an empty 
stomach. We reached and visited the Fort, bought 
two loAves of bread and a pound of cheese, (for we 
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had none of ns breakfasted that day,) and by the 
kindness of an officer in the Fort procured a pitcher 
of milk, sat down on the grass, when one young man 
spoke : " Shall we not give thanks ?" It was done, 
and we enjoyed our simple feast with the highest 
zest. We were all travellers, strangers to that part 
of the country, and strangers to each other — a young 
lady, two young men and myself — who, though we 
never met before, and most probably never shall 
again in time, yet we hoped and talked of breaking 
bread together in our Heavenly Father's kingdom. 
There is something in eating toge£her,- especially 
when strangers meet in unexpected places and cir- 
cumstances, that seems to place a seal upon friend- 
ship which, though hastily made, is seldom forgotten. 
The packet simimoned us away. We soon found 
ourselves within five miles of the beautiful town of 
Inverness, and walked on till we found company 
who lived in the town, and a young man of our 
pic-nic party at the Fort found lodgings for me with 
a tidy lady who lived in a garret, where all was 
provided for me that was necessary, without any 
foolish parade. 

I was now in the midst of the Free Church arrange- 
ments, and saw a little of the inner temple, and much 
of the machinery of which it was composed. 

Thursday, AiLg, 21st — The Free. Church, of Scot- 
Eind met in a paviHon erected for the purpose, in the 
pretty town of Inverness, the capital of the High- 
lands. This pavilion was a temporary, slight building, 
built for the occasion, and contrived to hold some 
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thousands of people ; and the meeting was an eight- 
days' feast. The Highlands were aroused ; such a day 
and such an occasion had never occurred ; and to a 
stranger and foreigner it was deeply interesting, for 
in this eight days a great proportion of the people 
from mountain and glen came together, of all classes, 
in their different costumes and different habits, not 
only to hear the gospel, but to bring of their abun- 
dance and of their poverty to increase the treasury 
for building places of worship, manses for ministers 
in place of those which they had professedly deserted 
from a high and holy principle. The object seemed 
a good one, and had it been as unselfish as I had 
supposed it to be when in America, there would not 
have been a dead fly in all this precious ointment. 
It had been supposed by many that this "Free 
Church," so called, had broken away from its tram- 
mels for the laudable purpose of disengaging itself 
from ** Church and State" restrictions, and that its 
hands were made clean from pecuniary aid from the 
government, as being derogatory to a Christian 
Church to depend on the world for helping up and 
keeping alive the ministry of the Word; but here, 
a little to my amazement, I had a new lesson to 
learn — that this persecution of which they so much 
complained, savored much of the *'root of all evil;" 
for, while they boldly declared they would not have 
ministers set over them by government, yet they 
whined most piteously because government would 
not still grant the money. 
The pitiful tales told in the American churches 
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by the agent sent over to solicit aid, moved upon 
the hearts of many, who believed that they were 
clustering together in cold and heat, suqshine and 
storms, to hear the gospel in the open air, because 
conscience urged them to come out and be separate 
from all worldly dictation. Their object in this 
vast gathering has been mentioned, viz., to draw 
the attention of the Highlands to bestir themselves 
to collect funds ; and indeed the Highlanders were 
there. The services were to commence at eleven : 
long before the time, the people began to assemble, 
each to secure a favorable seat : and here, as well as 
in Ireland, they seemed to have some notions of high 
blood, for when any of the gentry saw in a seat 
which they had selected, a woman with a cap and 
no bonnet, this was a signal for removing instantly, 
and to get all the poorer classes into a back seat or 
corner seemed to be the object. I selected a place 
by the side of a poor woman, thinking no one could 
covet me my position, and amused myself a full 
hour by watching the movement of the crowd, as 
each adjusted his or her seat; and as dress has 
much to do with station in the kingdom of Britain, 
it is well to understand a little the full import of 
shape, feature, and color of the persons we meet^ 
that all mistakes may be avoided, and each keep 
the position assigned him, without molesting or 
being molested. 

My seat proved not what it first promised. 

The services commenced by singing Old Hundred 
in Scotch psalmody. The jumble of rhyme, and 
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the singing of the whole assembly, some on one key 
and some on another, while the greater part gave 
signs that snuff had had a little to do with the nasid 
portion of the music, made it bordering somewhat 
on the ludicrous. I am not so self-righteous as to 
aver that I was as devotional as I have been, or a^ 
much so as I ought to have been. Singing ended, a 
prayer was offered, when a rude EUghHfeder crowded 
under the railing, and, without note or comment, 
thrust his whole man between the old woman and 
myselt I begged him to be more merciful, and 
take a vacant seat at a little distance. '^I can stop 
here a little while," was the answer, and for an hour 
I was where I hope and expect never to be again. 
My first work was to make him as uncomfortable 
as possible, and accordingly I adjusted my elbows 
for that purpose, and sat immovable, with my feet 
braced against a seat, punisbmg myself more Aan 
the man, for he sat quite passive and self-possessed 
during the whole sermon. To increase the torment, 
a woman with a huge Scotch cap had fixed herself 
between me and the speaker, entirely shutting out 
. both hope and seeing. Now a higUand cap of the 
peasantry is simply this : a plain jfront, an enormous 
double border, with a crown erect, and so stiffened 
that it keeps a position (being very broad) like 
that of a battledore. A hoop is generally put in 
around the top of the crown, made of a bent piece 
of wire or whalebpne ; this keeps it in a true bend ; 
the cap has a lining of calico or ribbon, which, ac- 
cording to the color, gives it a very gay appearance ; 
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a board of eight or ten inches long, and three or 
four broad, is put in the crown horizontally. Indeed, 
these caps are the greatest novelty in dress one conld 
imagine. But here I was transfixed, and to retreat 
or go forward was utterly impossible. Behind me 
^t a man with a horn of snuff containing a paddle; 
and this horn and paddle should not be overlooked, 
as scarcely selftond to the cap. The horn is generally 
made of the antler of the deer, cut off at the end, 
with a stopper at the point and a lid at the other 
extremity, which is sufficiently large to contain a 
good supply of the material, and room beside for 
inserting the paddle. This paddle is something Uke 
a salt-spoon, but somewhat larger. The horn, when 
closed securely, is fastened to a belt or girdle around 
tiie body of the wearer, by a short chain. Thus 
equipped, the Highlander, with his kilts, plaid, cap, 
and girdle, with the modest tinkling of the chain 
and horn, makes quite a romantic figure. The 
Highlander behind me ever and anon took out the 
paddle, and shovelling up the quantity it would 
hold, he plied his nose, handing it to all his desti- 
tute neighbors, and my right-hand man was unfor- 
tunately one of the number. By genuine tact he so 
managed — squeezed as he was — ^to work his left' 
hand under his right arm, and seize the horn which 
the kind man put into his hand ; drawing it back, 
he then bent his neck so that his nose came in 
contact with the snuff, (for he coujd not elevate his 
hand to his mouth ;) then taking the paddle, he took 
it four times full. When the third was in progress, 
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he was interrupted by being asked "wby lie fed his 
nose with that." Pausing with his head close to the 
shovel, he gave a look so full of wonder that the 
attention of his neighbors was drawn towards him. 
It was in the midst of the sermon ; and so ludicrous 
and even disgusting was the scene, that solemnity 
gave way, and the countenances of many a devout 
hearer showed that they were losing a sentence of 
two of the discourse. But in truth there was one 
redeeming quality in all this, for the fingers of the 
man were kept entirely free from contamination, 
and I heartily wished that all my American friends 
in like occupation, especially the ladies, would 
copy the example. It would not only save delicate 
fingers, but would be an important escape for both 
bread and table-cloth. The sermon was by Dr. 
Cunningham, and the remaining exercises in Gaelic^ 
and I retired, scarcely knowing whether the subject 
was Moses and Aaron or the Witch of Endor. 
The next day was more comfortable, and the ser- 
vices interesting. The report of the Education 
Society was read, in which it was stated that in 

1843, 800Z. had been contributed for its benefit ; in 

1844, 1600Z. ; 500Z. had been presented by a Wes- 
leyan minister, which called forth much gratitude ; 
2001 had been" presented by children — a favorable 
omen in the Church. The Jewish mission in the East 
was the next subject, which was deeply interesting. 
An old white-haired pilgrim, who had been laboring 
there, was determined to lay his dust among that 
people^ for the time he believed had come for the 

5* 
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gathering of larael. In the evening, a wom-down 
missionary in body, from Calcutta, who had been 
laboring there fourteen years, gave the most touch- 
ing relation of any thing presented. He spake of 
the bloody idol surely as never man spake. So 
many human victims he stated had been sacrificed 
at that shrine, that the place around was continually 
slippery with blood. They had labored long, and 
now had a goodly nimiber ready to lay down their 
lives, that had suffered all manner of privations, 
and still remained unshaken. One had died in the 
triumphs of faith, whose like they never expected 
to meet on earth — ^whose superior talents were only 
equalled by his humility. The union among the 
disciples there had proved that when the grace of 
God takes full possession of the heart, Christians 
can, hke the apostles, have all things in common ; 
that as he was about leaving, he had seen a body of 
these Christians living in true apostolic style ; they 
were native converts, and had all things common. 

Such spiritual strength in so decayed a body is 
rarely to be met. His holy attainments seemed 
too rich for earth, and the people listened as to a 
voice from the skies. The whole assembly appeared 
much moved, both with the recital and spirit of the 
missionary. Next came the Sabbath; and here is 
the strong fort of the Scotch. The old Covenanters 
need not to have been ashamed of these their child- 
ren, had they been present. The desecration of the 
day, by steam-packets and trains, they determined 
to oppose by two efficient steps; one was that 
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Christians should buy shares, and the next, that not 
one should step a foot upon them on the Sabbath. 
They became so warm on the subject that the meet- 
ing continued till near eleven. 

To the honor of the nation, Scotland has main- 
tained a firmness here that has, &om long-cherished 
habit, become not only easy but to them delightful. 
Their duldren do not seem to feel it such a confine- 
ment as the children of other nations do. The ser- 
vices were becoming exceeding rich ; the preaching 
aad the praying seemed to belong to one spirit, and 
that spirit was from on high. 

The next morning at eight, aged men and women, 
with persons of all ages, assembled and listened to 
ftn exposition from a Psalm which seemed to distil 
like the dew into every soul present* Though a 
stranger in that distant land, I did not feel like an 
alienf bat that He who never slumbereth or sleepeth 
knew where I was and wTiat I needed. The day's 
business was to discuss the translation of ministers, 
at it appeared they had the power within themselves, 
mnoe they had broken away from government, to 
ffttttion and remove whom they would. Many witty 
things were said, as they were now initiating them- 
selves into the work which they had boldly taken 
from hands which asserted the right to control. One 
goody aged pilgrim was the cause of much debate. 
He was wanted in two places, and he arose and 
spoke for himself. His age, his dignified humility 
his disinterestedness, were most affectingly manifest 
in the gracious words that proceeded from his lips. 
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T have, said he, in a tremulous voice, a small flock 
in the wilderness; they have been gathered from 
desolate places into the fold ; they are endeared to 
me by ties that cannot be broken; they are poor, 
and we have shared in mutual love our humble pit- 
tance ; and why^ old as I am, may I not die with 
them? 

In vain they told him that he had talents that 
would command a larger influence and a larger com- 
pensation, and a pressing call opened in another field. 
"I wish," he said, "to follow the cloud; to move 
as that moved and stop as that stopped ; he could 
not see the cloud with his natural eyes, and must 
walk by faith ; he had been to that place, had prayed 
for direction ; his health would not allow him to 
stay, and the result was, that he ought to abide with 
his flock." 

A learned Edinburgh man was not so easily 
pacified ; he moved that a committee be appointed, 
consisting of a physician or two, to decide whether 
this objection on account of health was sufficient An* 
other objected that, as the good man had come to the 
result by prayer, it was pressing the matter rather too 
closely to question the result ; and long and earnest 
was the debate, and left at night without settling. 
But the snuff-taking to-day exceeded all that I ever 
supposed men, in a*religiou5 assembly, in the face of 
high Heaven, could be guilty of. To see the gravity, 
the sincerity, and apparent piety of these people, 
mingled with so much disgusting filth of the flesh, 
was and is a riddle not yet solved. My unfoitonate 
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lot was to be packed among, and made part and par-- 
cel of a genuine host of real ffighland snuff-mongers, 
each having a horn or small tin can ; and these horns 
and cans were in constant requisition ; and so void 
were the snuffers of all civility that, what with cough- 
ing^ bloimng^ sneezingj and snuffing, the voice of the 
speaker was at times wholly overpowered. What 
to dOj or how to escape, could not be made out. 
Five hours and a half the siege lasted, witli no ces- 
sation but to reload. Frequently the minister paused 
for the thunder to die away ; but as more than three 
thousand of Highlanders were on the spot, the most 
of them equipped cap-a-pie, if all were not firing at 
once, the others were loading ; and in despair he re- 
sumed again and again in a higher or more distinct 
tone. 

An overture was made to appoint a committee to 
provide a suitable person or persons to write a his- 
tory of the Free Church of Scotland ; that the deal- 
ings of God with this people had been so marked in 
every movement, that posterity should read the story. 
God had been to them a cloud by day and pillar of 
fire by night. Their prosperity in collecting money — 
if this be a token of the Divine favor — says that they 
are a people beloved indeed of the Most High, 

Sabbath morning, a great congregation listened to 
a discourse that distilled like the dew or rain upon 
the mown grass. Either the preaching or the sanc- 
tity of the day, or both, had an effect on the j§nuff- 
taking; but now and tiien a salute was fired, and 
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then, in the stillnesS; the people would give some 
token of uneasiness at the intrusion. 

Two little boys took their seats by me, at first to 
my annoyance, supposing they would be, like others 
of their age, restless in that crowded assembly, if 
not playful. I should have removed, but their man- 
ly, and I almost thought Christian demeanor, so won 
upon my feelings, that I did not forbear expressing 
them kindly to the lads before they left the house. 
Each had his Bible, containing the Fsalnois to be 
sung ; and with the greatest readiness they turned 
to them, handing one to me, and they sung with 
much apparent devotion. Through the entire ser- 
mon, their eyes were intently fixed upon the speak- 
er, and not a jostle of the foot or a shove of the 
elbow disturbed me through the services. 

It led my mind back to the training of Scottish 
children from the earliest history of that people. 
The morning and evening prayer ; the reverence of 
the Word of God ; the devotional singing ; the sim- 
-plicity of living and manners ; the intellectual^ as 
well as spiritual training which then so characterized 
that people — ^though in some respects now waning, 
yet enough remains in the Highlands to show that 
it once lived. It likewise led me to the early history 
of the New-England Puritans, when children were 
taught that to fear God and keep his commandments 
was the whole duty of man; when the Sabbath 
dress was almost a sacred thing, because worn only 
on the Sabbath ; and when the children who wore 
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it would tremble lest some unlucky titter or some 
unintentional misdemeanor should incur the displea- 
sure of the tithing-man, who was kept as a monitor 
to unruly wights, and was sure to report to the watch- 
ful parent every misdemeanor on the following day. 
The specimens of preaching during these sittings 
quite exceeded any thing I had previously heard 
in the kingdom ; and though most of them doubtless 
were prepared for the occasion, yet there must have 
been material of the best kind to have so many valu- 
able presentations of gospel truth arranged so fitly as 
were at this eight days' meeting. Every speaker 
seemed to have a fresh unction from on high. Mr. 
Guthrie, on the evening of this Sabbath, poured 
forth a flood of eloquence almost overpowering. 
His text was, " Herein is my Father glorified, that 
ye bear much fruit." The strength of the Almighty 
seemed to be in him : his comparisons were the most 
happy. Much fruit brought the glory — ^that not a 
word was said of little fruit — ^that the glory of a 
mountain was not that here and there upon its sides 
was- springing up a green spot amid its heather — ^that 
the glory of the heavens was not that a few glim- 
mering stars were looking out upon the brow of 
night from the clouds; but when the mountain was 
wooded and the valley was waving with corn : it 
was when the heavens were sparkling with gems 
through all the expanse, without a cloud to darken 
the splendor — ^that then was the glory manifest He 
told us that we need not talk of sacrifices, when a 
little paltry money and a little labor were all we had 
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offered ; that prisons and death had not been our 
lot ; that the sleeping dust of the martyrs of Scot- 
land, who had stained the mountains and glens with 
their blood, must yet tell the story. 

Monday, the discussion was extremely interesting. 
The salary of schoolmasters was the subject. On 
the question of education, Scotland is not only at 
home, but broad awake ; and here were specimens 
of self-denial among teachers in the Highlands 
amounting to a spirit of martyrdom. Many young 
men, well educated, were teaching for the scanty 
sum of ten pounds a year. The salary of teachers 
must be raised : schools must be multiplied, else the 
Established Church would draw, by bribes, the 
children into their schools, to seduce thein from the 
true principles of the Free Church. 

They added, that the salary of schoolmasters 
must immediately be raised to twenty pounds; 
thirty, and in some cases forty pounds must be the 
encouragement ; that the teachers might look forward 
to better prospects before winter ; that they were 
young men educated to command handsome salaries 
in the Lowlands, but for their love to the principles 
of the Free Church, they made these noble sacrifices. 
Next came the subject of sites for the building of 
manses and churches, which finished the day and 
evening : and here was elicited all that noble adher- 
ence to the ancient principles of the fathers of the 
church that the sons of Scotland have-ever maintained. 

While due honor was paid to Queen and govern- 
mez^ an unsparing rebuke was poured upon the 
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herds of rulers who would lord it over their con- 
sciences, and tyrannical kndlords who withheld sites 
for churches, or granted them with such restrictions 
aiB made it virtually impossible to accept them. 
An Edinburgh clergyman who had travelled through 
the Highlands, gave some touching recitals of as- 
semblies there, who gathered at a few hours' warn- 
ing, under some tent or in the open air ; who had 
sat down upon rocks, among the entanglement 
of fern and brake ; old men and women, and mod- 
estily attired maidens, listening to the Word of life 
with streaming eyes, which now seemed doubly dear 
beoatuse their enemies would tear it away from them. 
With much cutting shrewdness was the desertion of 
the old churches described. In some churchyards, 
it was stated, the grass was standing erect as a pipe- 
stem ; others had been sown with salt, to give them 
the appearance of a beaten path ; and though it was 
hard and very difficult to empty out the last man 
fix>m a church, yet in some cases it had been done, 
and one poor clergyman, in a state of emergency 
when some visit was expected, was compelled to 
borrow a congregation of seven to keep up an ap- 
pearance. Mr. Guthrie kept up a continual excite- 
ment while he poured out rivers of wit, as if boiling 
from some freshly-disturbed fountain beneath ; and 
this wit was expressly exercised to draw out money, 
a talent eminently his own. He had succeeded in 
collecting more for the Free Church than all the 
men in it since its disruption. He told the ladies for 
their encouragement, that he had two pianos on his 
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books, presented as a free-will offering by two young 
ladies, to assist in building their pastor a manse. 
There seemed to be a masterly ingenuity in his man- 
agement, while high and low, rich and poor had his 
portion dealt out, so that each must see and handle 
his own plate; yet all design was shrewdly con- 
cealed, all partiality avoided, making each believe, / 
am the man or woman who should feel the high pri» 
vilege of doing in so laudable a cause. 

In the evening, the venerable Dr. Chalmers, whose 
name is sweet to the ear of every Scotchman and 
every Christian who has heard or read his most ad- 
mirable sermons, spoke on the Sustentation Fund. 
In this he showed his common sense in elucidat- 
ing the best manner to keep the principle of bene- 
volence alive in the poorer classes. 

It should be done by a constant habit of giving 
in small quantities, as they should have opportunity, 
which kept alive the sparks of benevolence,- which 
otherwise might be extinguished; and these little 
continual droppings would always keep the wheels 
in motion; and that he had always depended on 
the common people and people in the country, 
to persevere and carty out every good movement 
in the Church, more than the great amounts Mr. 
Guthrie had so wittily been talking about, which had 
been collected in large towns ; for great emergencies^ 
he added, could not and would not occur often, and 
were never to be depended upon, and seldom called 
for a second time. 

In the midst of his eloquence, when all ears weie 
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intent on his words, he broke suddenly into a strain 
which suspended for a little the snuffing and sneez- 
ing, (for the horns and paddles had been in con- 
stant requisition.) " You have sent for me," he said, 
"to say something to the Highlanders on the im- 
portance of raising money for the Sustentation Fund. 
Hearken ! One third of the filthy snuff, taken in the 
Free Church of Scotland, would cover all the pulpits 
and se^ with velvet." A pause ; a snuffer sitting 
near reiterated, "All true, all true ;" took from his 
belt the snuff-horn, and applied a hearty paddlefdl 
to his nose. 

The last day of this feast was spent in going over 
the ground of the past eight days, adopting resolu- 
tions. The most important were, to print some old 
manuscripts which were written two hundred years 
ago. The most hearty thanks were given for the 
hospitality of the people of Inverness, which, indeed, 
was unbounded, and the unanimity and liberal feel- 
ing which prevailed were a source of much gratitude 
to Almighty Qod. The temporary pavilion cost 
£400, and when the debt was all cancelled, a little 
fund remained. The pavilion was made suitable 
for seating more than three thousand, allowing eight- 
een inches to a seat, but it was often packed to five 
thousand. 

This extraordinary assembly was made more extra- 
ordinary to the Highlanders, because it was the first 
great gathering they had enjoyed, when the majority 
of the preaching talent of both Lowlands and High- 
lands were everj^day sitting under one vast canopy, 
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to transact business for the Churcli ; but otherwise 
it was but a fac-simile of the untiring and effectual 
zeal of that Church from the beginning. Il> has 
wrought wonders in the eyes of men ; it has covered 
the whole country, mountain and glen, with kirks 
and manses, wherever kirks and manses have been 
needed; it has built school-houses, which are training 
a generation who, if not rebellious, will build the 
sepulchres of their fathers, and be a name and praise 
to their predecessors so long as the world endures. 

But, like all other precious ointments, there are a 
few dead flies in it. First, calling themselves a free 
Church, when they still adhere with unyielding tena- 
city to the right to the same grant of money from 
government for the support of their religion, thus 
making their freedom consist only in claiming a 
jurisdiction over the settlement of ministers, and a 
choice in the same ; the State claiming with some 
plausibility the right to select such teachers and put 
them in such places as they deem most fitting, so 
long as they have to meet the expenses. And why 
not? So long as the Church chooses the broken 
staff of the world to lean upon, that staff cannot be 
expected to stand or lean in all directions and at all 
times as the recumbent would have it. The name 
of Free Church is but a " Unsey-woolsey" one, which 
Ghod condemns. 

Next, their willingness to take money from Amer- 
ican slaveholders, and thus build their walls with 
the price of blood, and ihat^ too, when admonition 
had been added to entreaty, \o6)^ a little like a 
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worldly spirit, whicli heeded not whether oppression 
or mercy be found in their skirts, so that the great 
object be accomplished. They have done it ; the 
work is accomplished, and the astonished world cries, 
"WeUdonel" 

It is accomplished. Noblemen, gentlemen, weav- 
ers, knitters, seamstresses, washerwomen and kitch- 
en-maids have all a stock in this fund, and a lawful 
claim to a seat in this tabernacle, for aU'have wrought 
willingly, and from their abundance and mite have 
filled up the treasury. When all was finished, and 
the people slowly passing away, though I had not 
formed one single acquaintance, yet the pretty town 
and well-conducted people, their becomicg deport- 
ment upon the streets, and their untiring attendance 
on, and attention to, every meeting, and the words 
of the speaker, won upon my heart, aijd showed 
that the old Covenanting principles had not died 
away. They went to hear, and retired to meditate ; 
and I felt strongly inclined towards them, but not 
being able to speak Gaelic, could not exchange any 
ideas with scarcely one I met. The house where I 
lodged had not an inmate who could speak one 
word of Enghsh, and eight days were passed with- 
out speaking any idle words. But such a struggling 
of pent-up feeling compelled me upon the morning 
of the ninth day to ascend Castle Hill, and sit down 
in front of the castle, and make a second person of 
myself, and hold a conversation in an audible voice. 
The effort cost ^something, and to a listener would 
have been a littl^ ludicrous. But a few weeks of 
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such seclusion would have taken away the power of 
articulation in a measure, if not destroyed the ability 
of mind. What must solitary confinement be to the 
prisoner! 

The way was prepared on that day for an intro- 
duction, for the first time, to a person in Inverness. 
A Boir4e was to be given that evening by the Tem- 
perance Society. .The young traveller whom I met 
on the packet, kindly invited me to attend, and in- 
troduced me to the family where he lodged, which 
led to many other introductions which served to 
heighten the impressions I had imbibed before con- 
versing with the people. Inverness has the reputa- 
tion of being a town of great simplicity of manners, 
and given to hospitality. The soiree was conducted 
very pleasantly. Tea and cake were provided; 
the cake put into paper bags, and handed to each 
one, whose privilege was to carry all away, in the 
stomach or in the bag ; but we soon learned that 
many a bag was emptied by the popping of the pa- 
per by the urchins behind us, whose indulgence was 
to inflate the empty bags with wind, and then burst 
them. This sport, like the firing of crackers, excited 
the boys, and drew many together on that occasioii. 
and on every occasion cf the same character. 

Mr. Headley, the agent, and speaker that evening, 
was a workman that needed not to be ashamed. He 
was a Baptist minister, whose "zeal had already 
nearly eaten him up," while he flung his whole soul 
into the work. It was painful to see the never-fiul- 
ing symptom of that &tal diseas^ the consomptioii, 
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nestling in every motion of his playful eye ; but he 
felt deeply the cause he was espousing, and felt, too, 
that what he did, he must do quickly. Temperance 
in Scotland has a liard, hard boMe. Principalities 
and powers stand in the gap, and to my sad disap- 
pointment I learned that but three of those eloquent 
speakers on the eight days' sitting were teetotallers ; 
all slaves to whiskey and snuff. 

I found a few intelligent families who could talk 
English, and doubtless the most in the town could. 
A visit to the infirmary introduced me to a well- 
bred lady and her daughter from the south of Scot- 
land. A doctor, belonging to the infirmary, made 
one of the dinner-party, who scarcely waited for a 
formal introduction before he told me some of the 
&ults of my country, viz. slavery, and love of money. 
To the first I bowed a mortified but fiearty assent, 
and thanked him as sincerely as though a guilty 
conscience had accused me of being accessaiy to th« 
whole trade. On this question, the American in a 
foreign land may blush that he calls himself a repub- 
lican. , I frankly acknowledged that republicanism 
was a solemn mockery in that country, for though 
there were some free men and free women there, yet 
tiiey did not constitute the majority; and as the 
majority must and do stamp the character of a 
nation, we must, by all usages of law and custom, 
be a tyrannical, despotic nation. But to this pecu- 
liar trait of the love of money I demurred a little, 
not in the least doubting but a Yankee estimates 
the all-powerful dollar &r beyond what God does, 
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or what a Christian should do. But how could I 
help asking this canny Scotchman if — as an intelli- 
gent man, as he professed to be — ^he had yet to learn 
that the Scotch are proverbial the world over for 
their inordinate lave of money; that they will 
dig it and hoard it when and where other nations 
never dreamed of obtaining it ? He would not ac- 
knowledge it, but replied, "Like wise men, they 
know how to keep it" 

How silly I find myself, and how silly I find 
others in regard to national attachments, and how 
shamefully ignorant are nations — enlightened' on 
many other subjects — who, when they come in con- 
tact with a foreigner, divided by a sea or narrow 
channel, appear as if some alien or outcast from 
a barbarous coast had dropped among them ; and 
instead of washing his feet, and giving him the 
candlestick and bed, as did the patriarchs and our 
ancestors in olden time, we first demand his creden- 
tials, then his pedigree, and then, if he be thought a 
safe and respectable wayfarer, he may be endured for 
a night ; but in the mean time — mark I — ^his nation, 
his wicked or ignorant people are set before him, in 
language amounting to this. In both Ireland, Scot- 
land and England the most absurd and provoking 
questions are asked, such as, "Can the Americans 
read? Have they any machinery to work with? 
What language do they speak? Why, you speak 
good English ; have you learned it since you came 
here?" 
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Is it not all woods but New- York ? And one in- 
telligent Scotchman seriously asked if the Americans 
had white skins, or were they all red or black ? 

I must confess my disappointment was great, as 
my acquaintance was extended ^mong the middle 
and lower classes in Scotland. They were farther 
behind in improvement than I had supposed, and 
appeared on no higher ground than their despised 
neighbors, the Irish, in manners, in cleanliness, or 
in intellect But the middle class of women have 
not so much silly pride, and treat strangers with 
^luch more kindness than do the middle class of 
Irish; and are not so tenacious of high blood, and 
appear to possess more practical piety than do the 
Protestants of Ireland. 

When speaking of a nation, I mean the people — 
that is, the peasantry, or so-called lower grade. They, 
when left to themselves, act themselves ; they have 
no whitewashing, and you see them in their true 
dress. As soon as such come in contact with a grade 
higher than themselves, they attempt to ape their 
manners; and in proportion as they succeed, they 
cast off their own, and you then lose the trtie people* 
In this class I found a difference between the Scotch 
and Irish. The lowest among the Irish, in their 
cabins tod caves in the mountains, manifested gre^ 
urbanity of manners, without either boldijess or 
timidity, knowing apparently their true station ; they 
encroached not, nor affected any thing beyond what 
they really were; and while they invariably prof- 
fered the best they had, they did so with a grace 
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which savored more of greatness than meanness. 
They maintained a self-respect which seemed to say, 
We, too, are the noble work of God, and claim a 
relationship with the whole family of man. 

The Scotch peasantry were either doggedly re- 
served or self-opinionated, amounting to insolence, 
when met in their own cabins, as a whole ; though 
some happy and pleasant exceptions were found; 
and among the most illiterate they would boast of a 
John Knox with as much undoubting assurance as 
the Society of Friends do of a George Fox, or the 
Irish of a St. Patrick. 

The time arrived that Inverness must be left for 
ever; and the kind-hearted, ignorant woman with 
whom I had lodged, and who had not spoken one 
English sentence in my hearing, went out a mile 
with me ; and stopping suddenly, looked me full in 
the face, silently and steadfastly, for a time, the tears 
standing in her eyes, pressing my hand and looking 
up. I felt a regret, and even sorrow, that I should 
meet her no more, for she had treated me with the 
utmost Christian kindness, and it could not be 
doubted but that this kindness was the result of a 
heart renewed by grace. This bond of Christ — I 
could not but say, as I passed along — ^how strong I 
and how it can fasten rank and poverty, science and 
ignorance, in one common bundle, while they look 
to the same inheritance of eternal life, where there is 
neither rich nor poor, bond nor free, in Christ Jesus. 

My return to Glasgow was a littlfi unique in many 
respects, and my visits to the different institutions 
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interesting; for Scotland certainly does things in her 
own way and style, asking neither favor nor advice 
of other people ; and what she does she expects not 
to be questioned about. Her schools are, on many 
accounts, good patterns. Certainly, what they teach 
is thoroughly done. More of this hereafter — ^if room. 
One specimen of the national self-esteem with which 
the children are imbued, may serve as an illustration 
of most of the schools. I was invited to visit a 
school which was denominated a model one. A class 
was called to be examined in geography. The teach- 
er pointed to the map, and interrogated the pupils, 
requiring the names of different countries. When 
Scotland was found: "7%w is your country," said 
the teacher. " Now, of all the countries which we 
have found, which is the most moral, the most civil- 
ized, the most enlightened, and the most christian- 
ized ?" A moment's pause. The teacher answered : 
" Why, do you not know ? ScotlancL^^ All responded, 
"Scotland." "What should that teach you? To 
be very humble, that God has so distinguished you 
from all the nations of the earth." At the same 
time a miserable, barefooted woman was passing, 
with a huge load of faggots upon her back, as an 
Illustration of the civilization ; and the many females 
I had seen drunk upon the streets, as another, passed 
before my mind. 
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TEETOTAL TOWER. 

The temperate part of Scotland will not be of- 
fended, should it be said of the people, as a whole, 
they are much given to the idolatry of drinking ; 
that whiskey is their favorite beverage ; that they, as 
professed Christians, have not been in the habit of 
disciplining members of the church for taking a lit- 
tle more than they can well walk under. Notwith- 
standing this, there are many who see and feel the 
evil, and do what they can to stop the flood that is 
rolling over the country. But the tower. 

This celebrated tower is on or near the Renfrew 
road, a mile and a half from the town of Paisley. 
It was erected entirely by a woman, who modelled 
the style and paid the expense of the whole, having 
then expended four thousand pounds on the build- 
ing and furniture. This woman, for twenty-nine 
years, has been intent on this one subject of tempeor* 
ance, and has succeeded in converting her husband 
and all her children to the cause, and now is intend- 
ing to convert the world. Workmen are still em* 
ployed, pulling down and setting up, according atf 
new light opens upon the good woman's mind ; and 
whatever incongruous shape she may dictate to be 
added, they consent, wanting only the gear for 
their lalDor. The entrance is through a pretty ave- 
nue, and the country around picturesque; but the 
interior arrangement exceeds all power of imitation 
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or descriptioii. Opening the door, I supposed what 
first. greeted the eye was some part of the dwelling 
house where the oifals were thrown, and inquired 
my way to the room. A servant answered, " This 
is the ropm, Ma'am." The ground-floor was earth, 
and had a herd of swine, for twenty-four hours, been 
turning and overturning, the soil could not have 
been better ploughed; in the midst of this earth 
stood a tree, in bloom with all kinds of tatters, and 
rags of variegated colors, whether for ornament or 
use could not be divined. The centre of the room 
had a floor, where stood a stove of no small preten- 
sions ; and on this was set and hung all sorts of un- 
meltable ware, with old boots and shoes around it ; 
and upon one side stood a settee, upon which I seated 
myself. It had upon it the tops of old boots, remains 
of an old saddle, and other like etceteras, which 
being shoved to one end, made room for a seat ; but 
what was under the decayed covering could not be 
known but by the sense of feeling, which strongly 
indicated garbages of all and every kind. Inquiring 
for Mrs. 0., "She will be here soon" was scarcely 
uttered before the lady herself put her head through 
a dark place; and arising I said, "Pardon me. Ma- 
dam; a stranger from America has taken the liberty 
to call and see your far-famed tower." 

"Are you a tetotaUer?" she inquired. 

" I have been one from my childhood," was my 
reply. 

Slapping me on the shoulder, "You are the right 
one. Ah, it's a great work, a great work, Ma'am. 
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Three sons lie in the garden here, who were emi- 
nently useful in this glorious cause. I am now quite 
busy in preparing for the wedding of a son and 
daughter on the following Tuesday." 

But happily two old acquaintances then dropped 
in, and they should show me through the tower. 
The sight of the woman was a key to the mysteries 
about the tower ; her dress was not after the model 
of Jew or Pagan ; two great watches were hanging, 
in dangling attitude, about her waist ; one of gold, 
the other a nondescript, heavy and curiously wrought 
with temperance mottos, and a string of ornaments 
consisting of temperance buttons, seals, ieys, and 
rings : these are appended on particular occasions, 
and her dress is sometimes one thing and sometimes 
another, but never what any being would copy. A 
certain ta<^t which she possesses of hanging things 
about her is peculiarly her own. 

She has tarts and sherbets ; the latter she insists 
shall be tasted by all teetotallers, because she doses 
it so thoroughly with cayenne and ginger, that the 
stimulus cools the thirst for spirits. This beverage 
is given in a cup lined with gold. She is an enemy to 
tea, coffee, and flesh, yet she provides them for others : 
oatmeal porridge is her only true and standing dish, 
morning, noon, and night. Her peculiarities are 
not confined to teetotalism, for before she built her 
tower, she kept her children about her in a book- 
seller's shop. When she sent them home at night- 
fall, she put them all into a strong sack, and tied it 
securely about their necks, put them into a cart and 
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sent them away. Sometimes they were tied toge- 
ther with strong withs of straw, and a label upon 
their backs, telling whose children they were, should 
mischief befall them by the way. Her acquaint- 
ances were requested to take me through the tower, 
which lost nothing of interest as we proceeded. In 
the first room adjoining the one where the stove is 
located, stood a piano angle- wise, with an old rag 
hung across it slantwise. Instantly beautiful music 
struck up from an unknown quarter ; it was a sing- 
ing clock of sweet sound, quite in contrast with the 
confusion around. 

The ascent on the first flight introduces to a large 
balcony, enclosing rooms of various workmanship 
and famiture. In one the sun is bursting upon you 
upon one side of the ceiling ; on the other, stained 
glass, with the portraits of her husband, son, and 
herself; in another, stuffed animals, things natural 
and things unnatural ; two chairs made to represent 
two old men, their knees being the seat of the chair, 
grinning most hideously ; and on these the visitor 
may sit or not, as he chooses. Upon the top of the 
tower is a camera obscura ; here seven counties 
may be seen at once, and by pulling a little string, 
you see upon the table the rail-car, the passers-by, 
the trees and houses of Paisley. This is the last and 
best of the tower. 

We descended; but so confused was all and every 
thing, that an invitation to pass the day with this 
unaccountable woman was accepted, and I hope then 
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to give all who may be concerned to know a more 
definite account. 



SECOND VISIT. 

A few weeks after the first visit, I was again at 
the gate of the tower. The keeper informed me 

that Mrs. had not yet arisen, as her custom is 

to sit up till four in the morning and sleep till ten, 
and often eleven : by twelve she is ready for com- 
pany. 

At eleven I ventured forward. The son said his 
mother was in bed ; his wife was called firom a room 
in the tower, ascended by a flight of stairs outside, 
and she invited me to sit down till her mother should 
be ready. At twelve a message arrived that she was 
in waiting. The daughter-in-law led me down into 
the same room which I first entered, and its confu- 
sion was, if possible, more complete. My mind was 
collected, and gave me a ftdl and fair opportunity of 
seeing things as they were. New things were nailed, 
pasted, or hanging loose, standing or sitting, creep- 
ing or crawling, in this Babel tower. The good 
lady met me with much courtesy, for she was easy 
in manner and pretty of countenance ; her cheek 
had not yet lost that fine red that youth are so fond 
of possessing; her head, and especially her forehead, 
was beautiful in proportion, and indicated strong tal- 
ent ; but she had fastened to it and hung around it 
every fantastic giglet that a distorted fancy could 
conjure up ; but her kindness of manner and clean- 
liness of person so predominated, that it atoned 
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greatly for all other peculiarities. On her head she 
had a clean cambric cap, ruffled^ to the full ; about 
her forehead was banded a broad black ribbon, tied 
upon the right in a bow ; her petticoat white, and 
over it was suspended a yellow thin silk open dress ; 
and reaching a little below the knee, a white cambric 
apron, ruffled all around ; and, as a set-off, a large 
black lace shawl, put square over her shoulders, 
with a fearful rent behind, the torn piece hanging 
by a comer; one arm naked to the elbow, the other 
having a black sleeve of woollen stuff drawn on, 
and the feet secured in thick Wellington boots. 

An enormous bowl of porridge, another of sweet 
milk, with a horn spoon withal to eat with, were 
immediately presented, assuring me that as I took 
no tea or coffee, the best and surest safeguard for 
me was this wholesome dish. There was no alterna- 
tive ; take it I must^ and eat it I must. I made a 
hasty inroad into the porridge, and when she saw 
me working so skilfully, she encouraged my valor 
by promising me a piece of oatmeal cake and a bit 
of American cheese for a dessert. This was a stim- 
ulus, and when she saw that I was in earnest, she 
presented the cake, deferring the cheese till I feared 
it had not come into port; but in twenty minutes 
more it appeared upon a monstrous piece of oatmeal 
cake. This dispatched, I was allowed to roam and 
range as inclination dictated. Looking about for a 
point of attack, no choice could be made, the eccen- 
tricities bearing no resemblance to any thing in 
air, earth, or sky. I sat a half hour in mute aston- 

6* 
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ishment The trees that stood in the room last 
February were transplanted, and the ground newly 
harrowed up for a fresh crop. The old settee was 
removed, an old arm-chair supplying its place ; the 
tatters, old boots and shoes, pieces of old tin, and 
like sundries, were changed for other articles of 
the like brotherhood, and it would have been seem* 
ingly impossible for an ingenious mind to have 
furnished a new model for a crazy hall for satyrs to 
dance in. Leaving the first room, we found in the 
second, tables with legs made from the limbs of trees 
in their native rough state ; the stool of the piano 
was a long, rough bench, with four legs ; a monstrous 
block of wood, with four bunches of nails, to contain 
four candles; the stones and statues, mottoes and 
ballads stuck upon the wall, and all sorts of colors 
of prints upon the ceilings, made up a second cham- 
ber, or ante-chamber, hall, or lobby, as the visitor 
might choose to call it. A piano and semipianOi 
with keys and strings let loose, made fearful groan- 
ings when touched with adventurous fingers. Two 
young Edinburghians broke in upon my astonish- 
ment, and with much good grace addressed the lady, 
assuring her that they were teetotallers of the firet 
stamp, and had come on purpose to treat themselves 
with a sight of her celebrated tower, glaring their 
eyes at the same time in every possible direction. 
They declared, they had seen nothing like it, and 
begged her to show them through every apartment. 
She called her son's wife to take the keys, go aloft, 
and open every room, closet and cloister the tower 
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contained. New wonders now opened. Material 
changes had taken place since my previous visit. 
New dresses were put on the statues in some in- 
stances, and others that had been dressed were left in 
nudity. In short, all was in keeping — ^the derange- 
ment was complete. A new flight of stairs had been 
built upon the outside, leading to a back yard, where, 
on swings, was a scale to measure your height, and 
another to tell your weight ; a pond to give you 
drink, and a grave-yard, where lie her three children. 
This brings you to the end of all that is earthly and 
unearthly in and about this strange tabernacle. 
We returned into the house, when the teetotal drink 
was prepared for the young gentlemen, consisting of 
sundry materials of biting peppers, which she called 
sherbet. They begged to be excused — no escape — 
she well knew the temptations under which young 
men are laid to break the pledge, and this would be 
a safeguard. These peppers she modifies with soda, 
and other etceteras, so that the most odious part is 
taken away. One of the young men, wishing to 
know the worst of the case, gave this a try, taking 
a most hearty draught. He found his mistake, and 
set the company into a tumultuous roar of laughter, 
by grimaces, coughings, spittings and scoldings ; the 
gude woman insisting that it would do him good. 
He demanded peremptorily some antidote, which 
was immediately provided, but his anger was not 
entirely appeased, for he thought the hoax was 
intentional. The good woman did what could be 
done to soothe him, and begged they would sign 
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her pledge. She keeps a book, in which all who 
come are invited to enter their names as teetotallers, 
for she expects none will visit the tower but such 
as are already teetotallers, or come there for that 
purpose, and her pledge-book counts many a thou- 
sand from all European Christendom. Scarcely one 
refuses to sign, under fictitious nameSj if not intend- 
ing to be teetotallers, and go away, and take the 
** good creature" as they desire. These young men 
departed, in spite of all entreaty, without signing 
her pledge, declaring there were no better teetotal- 
lers in all the kingdom. This woman has mouey of 
her own, and spends it in this strange way in this 
" great work," as she continually calls it. Her meek 
husband is wholly passive — stays in his bookstore 
most of his time, not deeming it best in the least to 
interfere ; and when he asked, " Have you seen my 
wife, and what do you think of her?" I kept upon 
the safe side of the question, by saying, she surely 
had an extraordinary tact. 



PAISLEY. 

My next visit, after leaving the tower, was Pais- 
ley, to see the extraordinary manufactory of Paisley 
shawls. Mr. Stewart, the gentleman who kept a 
teetotal coffee-house in town, kindly offered to show 
me the weaving while in operation, a treat, for my 
honor and gratitude, he told me was not allow^ 
to strangers. I passed the night at his house. The 
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morning was rainy, and gave this old weaving town 
a most forbidding appearance, which at best to a 
stranger is not most inviting to the eye. 

The great weaving-house, containing three rooms 
of immense size, where silk and worsted shawls of 
the finest texture are manufactured, are most novel 
pieces of workmanship. A new invention, lately 
firom France, £eu;ilitates the work, and the process of 
weaving two shawls at a time is' a great saving of 
labor ; but the inde&tigable workman reaps not the 
reward. Each weaver must give from five to six 
shillings a week for the privilege of working, and 
his whole week's labor amounts to no more than 
fourteen or fifteen shillings sterling. A female makes 
a shilling a day — ^working from six in the morning 
to seven in the evening — and out of this she must 
lodge and board: surely her "meal must often be 
out." Toil on, toil on, is the only alternative, with 
^ no respite but at their own expense; and if any 
defect be found in the work, they must make it good. 
One young girl was exerting herself with the utmost 
care in weaving the border of a light silk scarf: 

" If I make one mistake, however small," she said, 
" I lose my day's work." 

This keeps new beginners in a constant anxious 
state, for their entire living hangs on this spider-web 
support. How few of the light-hearted and gay 
who flutter and flaunt in the dance and play, reflect 
that the gaudy ornament that adorns their neck is 
the work of her whose bread is scanty and whose 
attire is scarcely beyond the limits of decency ; of 
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her who often, upon her thinly covered pallet of 
chaflF, in the cold nights of a dreary winter, wakes 
again and again, lest, deceived by the darkness, the 
moment for rising shall be too late, and deprive her 
of the hard-earned shilling for the day 1 

A second shop showed the process of trimming 
the shawls, which was the finest of the whole. 
Shears are put upon rollers, and the cloth wound 
round rollei^s, and passing between them, it performs 
in a few moments, most perfectly, what once took 
hours to do by hand. 

But^all these improvements in machinery only 
enrich the employer : the laborer saves no time for 
reading or recreation, and has no advance in his 
'Wages. 

The next and last curiosity that I visited, was tiie 
largest church in Scotland or Ireland. It was built 
by the Boman Catholics six hundred years ago, and 
is a monument of much admiration. The Established 
Church have possession of it, and the vast area of a 
burial-place is used by both Protestants and Catho- 
lics — a rare case of liberality in the kingdom for the 
bones of Protestant and Catholic to lie in one enclo- 
sure. The size and grandeur of these old churches, 
throughout the kingdom, almost stagger the belief 
even of the eye itself while looking on them, the 
most magnificent of the present age being but mere 
pigmies compared to some of them. 

A whirl of fifteen minutes took me to my lodgings 
in Glasgow. The mistress of the house was sitting 
in mourning- weeds, for one of those little plants that 
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decked the house had just been carried to the graye, 
suddenly cropped by the scythe of Death, and as the 
Christian worid would have it, by a special provi- 
dence of God : rather should it be said, by the igno- 
rance of parents of the laws of life. Pity— pity 
that the gardener has no more skill I 

Friday, took a canal-boat for Stirling, and was 
glad that the day was rainy, hoping that the cabin 
would not be packed. Was sadly disappointed; for 
old men ^nd maidens, young men and children were 
there, presenting a group of half-civilized and quite 
barbarous ; for no one can travel in Scotland as I 
have done, and suppose that a greater part of the 
peasantry have advanced more than one step beyond 
savage life; and in their treatment to strangers the 
savage is far in front ; for the stranger, with him, is 
entitled to marked respect, and the best buflfalo robe 
is spread in the wigwam for his seat, and bed if he 
require it A Oonnaught peasant, in the wildest 
part of Ireland, will stare you mad ; he will follow 
you through bog and brake ; over hedge and ditch 
will leap, to get a fiivorable gape ; but if you find 
him where you need a comfortable seat, he will surely 
oflfer you Aw, whether in his cabin or on a canal-boat ; 
if you inquire the way, he goes with you and puts 
you right But on this boat, and in many other 
conditions of travelling in Scotland, one and the 
same thing was my lot: if not fortunate to secure a 
seat at beginning, I was sure to remain through the 
j tumey in the same plight. 

On this voyage, never was travelling misery much 
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more complete. The rain forbade all staying out, if 
a nook could have been found ; the uncouth dialect, 
mixed up with Scotch, Saxon, and Gtielic, made a 
heterogenous compound of gibbering that was truly 
disgusting; their unseemly dress and much more 
unseemly manners ; their want of civility every 
where manifest, made them most forbidding, if not 
intolerable. I speak now of the lowest class, nor do 
I judge by one rainy day in a canal-boat. My oppor- 
tunities were varied — ^in Highlands and Xiowlands. 
Never was a forlorn traveller more joyous to see an 
inn than was I to see a Stirling coach, which carried 
me to the hospitable lodging of Mr. Dowdy, an 
Englishman, whose kindness I had before tested. 

The next inorning, was shown Drummond's Agri- 
cultural Museum, and found from all countries 
implements of husbandry, both ancient and modem, 
with many curiosities, which made a museum of no 
common interest. A Highland plough was there, of 
very ancient date, which would have disgraced the 
ingenuity of an antediluvian. The births and deaths 
of Eobert Bums's children, written by his own hand, 
and a letter from Benjamin Franklin to a clergy- 
man, in a finished, masterly style of writing, were 
among these curiosities. This museum has one 
valuable quality — ^it is like no other; and the curi- 
osities here are no where else to be seen, and curiosities 
worth preserving. They placed in bold relief the 
march of intellect in machinery, which presented in 
a happy, unmistakable position, the past and the 
present; which said, " Progress, progress, progress — 
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onward, onward : there are greater things than these 
in the vista I" The machinery of 1800, in centuries 
to come, may be preserved in museums as specimens 
of clumsiness and inferiority, which may awaken in 
the boy a wonder how such awkward tools and awk- 
ward-men and women could manufacture any thing 
use^ for the common necessaries of life. 



AYE8HIEB. 



This name is so associated with Eobert Burns, 
that whoever has admired him, and visits Scotland, 
would feel that it would be ahnost a want of common 
sensibility to neglect paying a visit to the spot where 
stands the cottage in which he was bom, and the 
monument erected to his memory on the banks of 
that "bonny Doon " rendered immortal by the bard. 

Shall I ever see it? is the question. And why 
this desire so strong? What can there be in that 
winding little stream, more than any other little 
stream ? What can there be in the music of its mur- 
murings more harmonious and soothing than in all 
other murmuring waters? Is it because a simple 
song, that every school-girl has sung who could 
sing, has been dedicated to it, and given it the im- 
perishable name of " Bonny Doon," that it lives in 
the memory of so many hearts, and has received so 
much homage from distinguished personages, as well 
as from undistinguished ones? Or is it because 
genius has been there? genius, little understood 
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and less appreciated, while living and acting, but 
always gets a monument when dead — ^starved while 
living, without having enough to procure the neces- 
saries of life. Thus it was witH Burns; but Bums 
was not always prudent, but always honest. 

But here I find myself on the very "Bonny 
Doon," and by the side of the very monument which 
I so much desired to see in my native land ; and, 
better than all to a weary traveller, under a most 
hospitable roof. 



BURNS'S MONUMENT, AND COTTAGE OP THE MILLER. 

This monument, designed by Hamilton, of Edin- 
burgh, does honor to the designer for taste and 
durability, and a more suitable spot could not have 
been selected. Near the cottage where he was bom, 
where quietly flows through the " banks and braes" 
the pretty " Bonny Doon," and within a few yards 
of the Auld Bridge where Tam O'Shanter met with 
his sad fate ; and the old haunted AUoway Church 
and yard, with the little antique bell which was used 
some three hundred years ago, now dangling between 
two sharp points of the gable-end of the building ; 
these all have associations sacred to the Scotch, and 
to every stranger who has read the poems and life 
of Burns. 

When these are taken into consideration, the 
monument, beautiful as it is, holds but a second 
place in the visitor's interest. 
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This monument is more than sixty feet high, with 
a triangular base, supporting nine Corinthian col- 
umns, surmounted with a cupola, and terminates in 
a gilt tripod, and cost about two thousand pounds. 

Whoever has read Burns, mxist have read his 
" Tanl O'Shaiiter" and " Souter Johnny," and there 
have learned the merry meetings they held together 
at the ale-house. Here they now are, cut in stone, 
in a little house near the monument, and cut to the 
life ; Tam with his hat, or rather blue bonnet, cup 
' in hand, his mouth in a broad laugh, while Souter 
Johnny, with his apron on, his toes turned in in true 
shoemaker's style, holding his cup and looking at 
Tam with a countenance of such heart-felt approba- 
tion, that it seems nothing less than a marvel that 
stone could be made to speak so much. These 
figures were cut by a man of no pretensions to 
sculpture, and were sold by him for twenty-five 
pounds. 

On the first floor of the monument is a glass case, 
containing the works of Burns, and the copies of 
the Old and New Testament which he presented to 
his Highland Mary when they parted at the river 
Ayr. This is one of the most touching incidents 
in the life of the bard. His biographer tells us that 
the day on which Mary was to depart, to make some 
arrangements for their future marriage, they met 
near the banks of the A3rr, and a little purling 
brook separated them ; they laved their hands in the 
limpid stream, and holding a Bible between them, 
pronounced their vows to be fiiithful to each other. 
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They parted, never to meet again. She died at 
Greenock of a fever, before Burns ever heard she 
was sick; and it is said of him, that through life he 
remembered her with the warmest affection. This 
Bible, in two volumes, has been preserved by her 
sister; and on the boards of the first volume, in 
Bums's handwriting, is written : "And ye shall not 
swear by my name falsely : I am the Lord." Lev. 
xiv. 12. On the seoond volume : " Thou shalt not 
forswear thyself but shall perform unto the Lord 
thine oaths;" and on a blank leaf, "Bobert Bums, 
Mossquil." A lock of her hair, which is of a yellow 
cast, is appended to a blank leaf in the Bible, and 
the whole is a quite interesting memento, which the 
Scotch hold most sacred. 

An acre and a half of ground is most taste- 
ftdly laid out in true European style for a gar- 
den, and the "Auld Bridge" crossmg the Bonny 
Doon. The scenery and associations axe of the 
deepest interest of any, it may almost be said, in 
Scotland. A well-regulated inn is near the monu- 
ment, with " Bums's Arms" in &ont> and all about it 
is in the best taste and best keeping. We stopped 
upon the bridge, or lingered about the " banks and 
braes," till the curtain of night was drawing closely 
around us. 

The cottage where the poet was bom, then a 
turf-house, now converted into stone, with a heavy 
thatched roof, with a board telling the visitor the 
date of his birth and death, is near. On inquiring 
among the cottagers, all appeared proud that they 
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lived on so celebrated a spot; and every voice united 
in saying that though the bard had sad and flagrant 
fitults, yet he poss^sed uncommon virtues too ; he 
was noble, true-hearted, and kind; and though 
poor, and at times quite dissipated, yet he died not 
owing a pound. This is almost an entire exception 
in one who loves company and ale; but this was 
emphatically Robert Bums. His kindness of heart 
and love of justice predominated over his faults, 
which seemed more accidental than instinctive. His 
&ther was a man of inflexible integrity, and the 
" Cotter's Saturday Night " was intended for a fac- 
simile of that peaceful and well-ordered family where 
Robert was bom and nurtured. One must be stoical 
indeed, who can look at that humble, old-fashioned 
thatched cot, and not vividly see the old man taking 
off his blue bonnet, and solemnly opening the sacred 
volume, while the mother and every " bairn," with 
becoming reverence, listen to the Word ; and when 
the chapter iss ended, hear, " Let us pray." There, 
among that unsophisticated, unpretending group, 
kneels, too, the ftiture bard, the wayward " bairn," 
whose ready wit ^nd jovial pranks drew many a 
sigh from the heart and many a kind rebuke from 
the tongue of a watchfiil father. 

A strange propensity seems to prevail all over the 
world to starve genius while living, for the purpose 
of building monuments, laying out grounds, keeping 
holidays, and delivering speeches over its worth, 
when departed. 

A little incident in the life of Bums shows, as &f 
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as pecuniary circumstances can show, what was his 
condition in the beginning of his poetic career. He 
went to Irwin, to learn the trade of a flax-dresser. 
While there, as was and is the custom, he lodged 
and boarded himself. He writes a femily letter to 
his fitther, in which he says, by way of postscript, 
" My meal is out, but I shall borrow." 

Ah I how many a noble genius need say, "My 
meal is out I" 

Not content with one day^s visit to these beautiful 
grounds, I strayed away the next day alone to the 
monument, and viewing it from every point, was 
satisfied that it answered well for what it was in* 
tended ; and had the donors to this appreciated the 
bard's talents, or had their fathers done so, he might 
while living have been in easy circumstances, and 
blessed many by his benevolence ; and, more than 
all, been kept from those immoralities .into which 
poverty often drives minds constituted like his, 
which can neither eat their morsel alone, when they 
have it, nor bear its privation in solitude. It will 
doubtless be found, at the final reckoning, that the 
sins of the poor, in many instances, will be laid at 
the doors of the neglectful and hard-hearted, who 
trample the poor in the dust, and drive them to 
desperation, and, humanly speaking, compel them 
to sin. • 

Leaving the monument, I knew for ever, I looked 
a long farewell, and then followed the windings of 
the beautiful Bonny Doon, bordered with trees, and 
sat down and sung " Ye banks and bra^ of bonny 
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Doon," till it seemed that the spirit of Bums was 
still lingering where his feet had so often trod, and 
where his merry laugh was so often heard. Sud- 
denly I came upon an old decayed mansion on an 
eminence, where earls and lords once assembled to 
dine. How changed I I entered the cottage of a 
farmer, fitted up in ancient Scotch style, and re- 
ceived a welcome like that on the mountains of Ire- 
land. The gude lady said, "And it's a bonny day. 
And have ye been long out?" 

Soon she presented me with oatmeal cake and 
cheese— a great treat; and this cake is as necessajy 
to the Scotch as is the potato to the Irish. Her 
husband cultivated apples and gooseberries for the 
market, and had turned all these pleasant fields into 
use instead ]of ornament. She took me a walk to 
show the pleasant views and rich grounds, and to 
talk of the departed poet, whom she well remem- 
bered, and considered herself among the most 
&vored that she lived so near the place of his birth 
and his monument. "Ah I he was indeed a bonny 
bairn." She invited me to pass the day, and when 
I declined, she said, "An' I shall ken ye nae mair;" 
then she accompanied me a long way, and pointed 
me the nearest path, and most tenderly bade me a 
long adieu. I was really whimsical enough to feel 
that the spot in the vicinity of that monument had 
done much towards softening that natural stiffiiess 
and coldness which it is thought that the Scotch 
possess. All I had met were of the same mellow 
cast, kind, easy of access, and appearing- obliged 
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that strangers took the trouble to visit the birth- 
place of the poet. 

A cottage of his sister and her two daughters is 
in the vicinity, where they live in easy style, by the 
generosity of the public, in grateful remembrance of 
the departed bard. 

No one could visit and linger about these scenes 
and places, but, if any sleeping germ of poetry or 
sensibility whatever is dormant within him, it must 
be awakened, and no place in Scotland was to me 
so painful to leave as were the 

** Banks and braes of bonny Dooo." 

I returned to the happy Miller's, where I had been 
a fevored guest, put on my bonnet and plaid, to re- 
turn to Ayr, went into the mill to say good-bye to 
the miller, and return my most hearty thanks for 
his unboimded hospitality. " K you were Mr. B," 
he said, meaning the firiend who introduced me, 
" you should not go ; but as you are a woman, I 
leave you with the wife, and hope she may prevail.** 
This was welcome news, for the place was endeared 
by so many pleasant associations, that 

** I could stay there for ever to wooder and weep." 

Monday came, and my departure was made fix)m 
"Alloway Mills." Dow was the name of the miller 
of the happy cottage near the monument, and a 
thousand times have I thanked the man who intro- 
duced me there. This miller is entitled to a sketch 
more gfaphic than I can give, but as a token of 
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gratitude I insert the following. Thirty-six miles' 
ride on the rail-car jfrom Ayr, and two miles' walk, 
inquiring of every passenger the road, with a ''din- 
na ken" for every question, introduced to my glad 
vision a mill on my left, and a neat cottage on the 
right, or rather before me, which told that this was 
the heritage of Mr. Dow, the miller, Mr. B. had 
said, ''He has the most common sense of any man I 
ever saw." On entering the cottage, a modest wo- 
man showed me into a tidy parlor, fitted up in a 
style neither tawdry nor mean ; comforts were there, 
beside a pile of encyclopedias upon a table, with 
which the housewife invited me to amuse myself 
till her husband should come. A plate of cake and 
cheese was presented, and she retired to her kitch- 
en duties, leaving me to lunch and books. Soon 
the Miller entered — a hale, ftill-feced man, (though 
not bloated with alcohol, for he was a teetotaller,) 
ftdl of open benevolence and candor, and saying, 

" Is this Mrs. N ? I am glad to see you." His 

voice and manner put me entirely at ease. 

A staid son of twenty was all the child they 
claimed ; a servant and boys at the mill made up 
the sum total of this happy family. A little retired 
nook back of the kitchen, with couch, table, and 
secretary of books, served for the dining-room ; and 
here I spent the happiest three days ever passed in 
Scotland. Every thing in and about the miller waa 
common-sense; indeed, the house, the family, and 
all its appendages said, " We will make the best of 
the short time allotted to us here, by not loading 
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ourselves with burdens unfit for the journey, or 
omitting any that may retard the easy gettmg along." 
Consistency in every thing was the perceptible sur- 
&ce of all that was visible. The unostentatious 
hospitality of the miller, united with his natural good 
sense ; his well-stored mind, improved by observation 
and a well-selected library, which he had read and 
understood ; his knowledge of men and manners^ so \ 
far beyond what is common in Scotland, and his 
good-nature, which was ever in exercise, made him 
a quite new, interesting, and novel character ; and I 
wondered much how he had so long contented him- 
self enveloped in dust and meal, when his capacious 
mind might grasp more than bags or mill beside. 
But the bonny Doon here around his cottage' has 
a witching charm. After passing the * mill, it 
takes a regular circle, enclosing the cottage and gar- 
den, and then rolls off in a direct line, receiving a 
little rivulet which passes the front of the cottage 
and meets the river below, making an island, on 
which the cottage stands. 

Here on this island has Bums walked, sat, and 
composed and sung his lays ; and well did he mani- 
fest his good sense when he chose this beautiful 
stream as a theme of his poetry. The miller too 
has, while filling and emptying his hopper, the satis- 
fiustion of knowing that his employment, though 
somewhat a dusty one, as it is, yet he is not as poor 
as the penniless flax-dresser, who was composing 
his songs while covering himself with the dust of his 
brake, and compelled to borrow his meal when out. 
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This jpiller is one who seems to stand out erect 
before high Heaven, alone from the mass, with other 
aims and other views ; not deigning to bow to the 
rabble nor to the titled as they pass : to ask whether 
his occupation be honorable in the sight of men : 
enough that it is honesty that it is profitable; and 
when the last sack for the day is tied up, he returns 
to his well-regulated cottage, throws off his dusty 
coat, puts on a well-brushed substitute, sits down to 
his wholesome meal and books, gathering fresh food 
for future nourishment of mind, and material for 
conversation with his family and friends. 

Keader, when you visit the monument of Burns, 
be sure you call at the cottage of Alloway Mills. 



PALLS OF THE CLYDE. 

It was while visiting in the town of Hamilton, 
two miles from Glasgow, that I took an excursion 
to the Falls of the Clyde, fifteen miles beyond that 
place. The Duke's pleasure-grounds afford a plea- 
sant walk for some distance, but all beauty termi- 
nates when the train is taken, two miles from Ham- 
ilton. 

Walking through a little uncomely village, wait- 
ing for the car, two men were standing over a gate, 
and as they stared most significantly, civility could 
do no less than to give them a nod ; but met no 
return, but staring most significantly on, till I had 
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passed quite beyond them. On my return they were 
in the same position, and the keeper of the cottage 
pleasantly said, "A fine morning, Ma'am." This was 
so unlike any thing I had met in Scotland, and such 
a joy did it give, that I determined to make the most 
that possibly could be made of it; for the reader 
who has never travelled alone in a foreign land 
should know, and he who has, does know, that a 
kindly salutation three thousand miles from home; 
when many eyes are looking on you with wonder, 
if not suspicion^ sounds much more like angels' music 
than the same salutation does in the neighborhood of 
kindred and acquaintance. 

The usual comments on weather and prospects of 
seed-time passed, when he expressed great regret 
that war was in agitation with America. " I know 
that you are an American," he said ; but hx>w this 
came to his knowledge he did not tell me. " Per- 
haps, Ma'am, you would accept of a rose from my 
bush at the window." A fine one was nodding at 
the cottage window, perhaps the first rose of sum- 
mer, and not quite fully blown ; and as he was about 
to pluck it, I remarked, "Will not your wife chide 
you for depriving your yard of so pretly an orna- 
ment?" "Not at all. Ma'am." He handed it so 
gracefully and with such an air of simplicity — so 
silvered were his locks, and so stooping his posture, 
that he reminded me of the Shepherd of Salisbury 
Plain. With sincere gratitude the * favor was 
received and acknowledged. A sensation of plea- 
sure which had not pervaded me since I had been in 
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Scotland took possession of my heart for this cour- 
teous act, for it told more of kindly feeling than 
money could have done, and reminded me of the 
bouquet of flowers which the old woman presented 
to Byron as he met her on the bridge, which so' 
enlisted his feelings that he gave her a pension for 
life ; and though my old man could not have any 
such prospect, yet this shall be told as a memorial 
of him. 

The old town of Lanark was in my path, and is 
called the weaving town, because it has produced 
for many years the Scotch gingham, which is manu- 
factured principally by boys and girls, with great 
dexterity, and performed entirely by hand. This 
ancient town claims to be more than a thousand 
years old, and every thing in and about it gives 
proof that old Time has long been marring her 
beauty. She looks tired of the world, and seeks no 
conformity to its fashions, nor seems to " ken" or care 
whether she goes slip-shod or in buskins the remain- 
der of her days. The clattering of her old decrepit 
looms gives strange music as you pass through the 
narrow filthy streets, and the interior of the lowly 
huts are all, if not Tnore than the vestibule promises, 
as you pass through. But here content, and that 
self-satisfaction which so predominates in the Scotch, 
apparently prevail. As their fathers the Covenant- 
ers did, so do they; their leather-covered Bible, 
with the Psalms paraphrased, their Westminster 
Catechism, their snuflF-homs and Scotch cakes, adorn 
the musty shelves as they did in days of yore. 
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The grounds of Bannington, so called, are the 
beautiful avenue which from Lanark conducts the 
visitor to the gate of the neat little cottage erected 
here for the reception of visitors, or rather to fiir- 
nish them with a guide, as no one is allowed to visit - 
these falls without one, and in no place could a guide 
be more necessary than here. 

The gate was opened by a Scotch lass of probably 
eighteen ; and my first impression was. If you are 
the guide, the falls themselves must be in danger of 
losing half their merit when in presence of such a 
fascinating maiden. There was something playing 
about her mouth, there was something speaking in 
her placid, bright, deep^meaning eye, there was a 
nobleness in her smooth forehead, there was a finish- 
ing touch in her glossy, fine hair, which is wholly 
indefinable, but which every one who can discrimi- 
nate loveliness understands when he meets it. 

Her costume was that of a servant in the fanlilies 
of the nobility, so far as the fashion of fitting was 
concerned. Her petticoat was striped with green 
and white; her short-gown blue and white, made 
with tight sleeves to the elbows; a short calico 
apron, tidy shoes and stockings, and a plain cotton 
handkerchief about her neck ; and these some how 
or other most bewitchingly set off her jBur, smooth 
skin and dark hair, which, when combined with her 
well-proportioned features and unassuming common- 
sense demeanor, made her altogether such a finish of 
propriety and beauty as is not in many cottages, in 
Highland or Lowland. 
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When she had gently led me along where a good 
view of the falls could be secured, she silently 
retired, to leave me to my reflections; when any 
explanation was necessary, she happily pointed to 
the best position to give a clear understanding, and 
multiplied no unmeaning gab, as guides are wont to 
do, to show tHeir knowledge or loquacity. 

.The reader wiU excuse me for detaining him so 
long from the falls to talk of this Scotch lassie ; but 
had I been a Scotch Highland shepherd of twenty, 
I fiiiould have been cfuite sentimental; and as it waSy 
my heart was sensibly touched. 

"And do you accompany all classes of people 
alone, as you have me ?" was the question. 

" I am obliged to do so, as none are allowed to go 
by themselves." 

Her parents resided in the town, and have placed 
part of the family in the cottage to keep it, and this 
young damsel for the guide. 

We will now talk of the falls. A short walk 
through a grove of trees took us to the first fall, 
called Dundaflf Linn, or Fall. The first view was 
not imposing, and the proud Niagara of my native 
land looked it entirely out of countenance ; and my 
modest guide answered not when I exclaimed: 
" Sure these are not the boasted Falls of the Clyde !" 
Further acquaintance with the rocks and scenery 
about it made it more significant. Passing up a 
little, we reached the Carra Linn, eighty-four feet in 
height, which, when viewed from the natural stone 
wall which faces it, of a hundred feet high, sweeping 
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round the left like a curve, becomes a beautiful 
and grand sight. On the opposite bank stands an 
old decayed castle perched upon a rock, saying to 
the visitor that the ancient race of Bannatoyne must 
not only have enjoyed the picturesque and sublime, 
but have had a high relish for shower-baths, to have 
nooked themselves thus in mist and spray. But 
Lady Mary Bass has added a rich treat, by having a 
flight of steps down the rock which conduct you to 
the foot, where you are on a level with the bottom 
of the falls, and in a vast amphitheatre one hundred 
and twenty feet in height, skirted on the top with 
thick wood. The foaming waters are leaping down 
into a dark caldron below, bounding, as they 
descend, over two projections like stairs in the rock, 
which adds much to their beauty, or rather grand- 
eur, and relieves the eye of that monotony which a 
smooth descent must give. We ascended the steps, 
and a winding woody path took us to a cottage on 
&a elevated spot, built in 1708 by a gentleman who 
must have possessed some philanthropy as well as 
tast6, for the sight of the falls here strikes the eye 
in a new and enchanting light. You are first shown 
the falls from the cottage, through a back door, 
opening out upon a jutting rock, where you stand 
secured by a railing; and when the eye is satis- 
fied here, a glass upon the wall gives you a side 
view, which adds greatly to the interest: but a 
mirror over-head surprises, while it doubly enchants 
die beholder. Standing upon a chair, the foaming 
cataract seems dashing from the heavens upon your 
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head ; and as the eye first meets it, an inyoluntary 
inipulse prompts you to dart aside to escape the 
powerftd avalanche that is tumbling upon you. 

I could now have spared my pretty guide, and 
gazed for hours alone with intense deUght.. It was 
a most novel spectacle, appearing as if a flood-gate 
from heaven had been opened, and the impatient 
waters were rushing from the battlements, hurrying 
to some grand crisis that awaited them below. This 
mirror is three inches thick ; the frame of oak ; the 
ceilings of the walls,' and the floor, as well as chairs, 
are of the same ; the roof is a pointed dome, lined 
with a kind of rush, put on like patchwork. Next 
we went to the upper falls, where the stream divides 
over a rock of thirty feet in height. Lady Mary 
Bass has given a new view here, by building a nar- 
row iron bridge across a branch of the stream, which 
introduces the observer to an imposing view of the 
fiJl. The banks here are not as high nor as rich, 
but the three divisions give three cascades instead 
of one, thoagh the lesser cascade seems not to be 
the river, but a tributary stream, coming from a 
thicket on the opposite bank, and hastening to min- 
gle with the cascade as it reaches the bottom. 

The waters above the fall are still and' deep, and 
resemble the mind when in a contemplative mood, 
and some desperate and daring attempt is about 
being made. 

A shower of hail hurried our return, which my 
&ir young cottager, without bonnet or shawl, and 
with naked arms, received with perfect coolness. A 

7* 
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little summer-liouse lined with moss sheltered us for 
a time, and we then descended down the ro6k, and 
had a romantic view of the Cara Linn from Wallace 
Cave. This cave is hewn from the rock, and is a 
circular room, of considerable dimensions ; at least 
large enough to contain a chieftain, with all his ha- 
biliments of war, and a place to lie down. He must 
have been a vegetable eater, or have taken his flesh 
raw, as there was no appearance of fire upon the 
stones. Here the observer has a quiet look at the 
falls; and the spot has becoine doubly romantic 
by the fact that, eighteen months before, a young 
bride from Glasgow was sitting on a stone at the 
mouth of the cave, when a young man of the bridal 
party left her to call her husband, who was but a 
few yards above her, reading a paper. He returned. 
She was gone; her pocket-handkerchief lay on a 
stone upon the brink of the precipice, as the only 
memento of one who but a few moments before was 
in the spring-time of yoiith and health. The spot 
was not dangerous, and conjecture said she must 
have made the desperate leap designedly, as no cry 
for help reached the ears of those who were near 
her. She leaped silently down, and was not found 
till the next morning, when she lay quiescent in the 
still waters above the last waterfall. Eeport whis- 
pered that all was not right, for as soon as it was 
ascertained that she was really in the river, the hus- 
band and his father returned in their carriage to 
Glasgow, without making any search for the body, 
or desiring to have it done. The young man of the 
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party determined not to leave till the body was 
found. He succeeded, and conveyed it back to Glas- 
gow, to the house of her father, whence two days 
before she had gone out apparently a happy bride. 
Eighteen months had passed, and the mystery re- 
mained unsolved. 

My object was attained. Every thing had been 
fidthfuUy explained, and the Scotch nymph showed 
me to the gate, handing me out without the least 
intimation that she expected a reward, and I asked 
leave to enter the* cottage and dry my feet. She 
modestly complied, and showed me a room in exact 
accordance with herself ; and rewarding her for her 
guidance, I bade adieu, feeling benefited by this 
excursion. 

The new weaving town of Lanark, recently built,^ 
stands here upon the Clyde, quite a contrast to the 
old ; and while gazing about in it, I lost my way, 
and was caught in a shower, but found shelter in a 
cottajge where, though the mother did not offer me 
any of her broth, which she and two children were 
taking from a wooden bowl with a horn spoon, 
around a chair for a table ; yet she civilly bade me 
make*myself comfortable and take the benefit of the 
fire, and kindly set me on th'e way to Lanark. Here, 
at the Temperance Coffee-House, the utmost hospi- 
tality was shown me as an American teetotaller, with- 
out any charges, and a lodging provided at a house 
in the vicinity; assuring me that a week's tarry 
should be without expense. When I left, the road 
YfSiS muddy, and I determined to walk to Hamilton, 
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fifteen miles, that I might see the scenery, which 
is said to exceed any thing in Scotland; and taking 
a half-penny biscuit in my bag, and making my 
salaam to as kind a people as I would wish to meet, 
went out. A young Scotch lass, in true Irish style, 
walked with me quite out of her way to show me 
the right path, and then left me alone to make my 
way. A shower of rain soon drove me into another 
cottage, where the same simple, kin(i manners pre- 
vailed as at Lanark. The coach had passed, and the 
fiifteen miles must be walked, though rain threatened, 
and a mile farther down were the falls of Stone- 
byres. They were quite inferior to the upper, 
though not void of interest; but in the scenery 
down the Clyde there was no deficiency. Orchards 
lined the roadside and adorned the sloping hills, all 
tastefully laid out by wealthy gentlemen living in 
apparent ease. A second shower drove me into 
another cottage, where the kind woman insisted on 
making me a cup of tea ; and when I declined, she 
urged my acceptance of bread and cheese, which 
was quite gratifying, for my solitary biscuit had 
long since done its sustaining office for my stomach. 
The specimens of kindness I had met in Hamil- 
ton, and on this tour, quite equalled Irish hospitality 
among the peasants ; and it was truly gratifying to 
know, by real tangible proof) that many Scotchmen 
and Scotchwomen have warm hearts, though my 
hap had not heretofore been to light on many such. 
My walk was a wet and weary one. A tremendous 
tempest of hail fell from the clouds, and for nie no 
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alternative but going on ; not a stump or stone 
oflfered a seat, nor hedge-row or cottage a shelter, 
for four miles ; but six o'clock came, and found me 
at the hospitable coffee-house in Hamilton I had left, 
dreading no serious consequences from cold, so dis- 
ciplined had I become from temperance and open air. 



THE PERT SCOTCHMAN. 

Riding upon a coach through a part of the High- 
lands, a pert young Scotch dandy was sitting near, 
who significantly remarked, "And you. Madam, are 
an American lady ; and what do you think of Mrs. 
Trollope's book on your country?" "I have never 
read it," was the reply. " Never read it ! and why 
not ? Why, it is the best thing that was ever written 
on that country ; just what the Americans needed; and 
though they were angry, yet it must and will do 
them good. They know it is true, and they cannot 
get rid of it : all other nations believe it, and know it 
to be so, and it is in vain for them to deny it." " To 
what. Sir, do you particularly allude?" "Their 
filthy tobacco-chewing and coarse manners ; sitting 
in a parlor, with their feet upon the mantel-piece, 
and spitting tobacco-juice over the fender ; and then 
their vulgar manners, and awkward, unlettered say- 
ings, etc. But she is young, and will, it is hoped, 
learn better manners as she mingles with more re- 
fined nations and learns how they do : but you have 
so many of the ignorant, filthy Irish among you, 
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that refined people from other nations can scarcely 
think of emigrating there." This volubility, which 
had hitherto been unmolested, was now a little inter- 
rupted. He was told that the higher classes of the 
Irish who resided in America were the most intelli- 
gent and accomplished of any foreigners who visited 
our shores; and the lower classes, when treated 
kindly, were the most civil, and rose into respecta- 
bility much more rapidly than any other nation. 

This touched the Scotch honor, and he retorted: 
" Do you mean to say that they are superior to the 
Scotch ? No nation on earth is so moral, so intel- 
lectual, and so well educated as the Scotch. I am 
prouder every day of *my country, as I see more of 
her high attainments." "Did you ever, Sir, visit 
other nations?" "I have no occasion. Madam, to 
do so. I can read ; and the Scotch, you must know, 
do read and compare ; and what need of visiting a 
country to know its manners, when we have such 
pithy writers as Mrs. TroUope? And then there is 
Dickens : what do you say of him ?" Here my ig- 
norance must blush again, that I had not read him 
faithfully, and was constrained to acknowledge that 
I had not wished to read his work, for, having 
perused a few pages, which appeared so light, and 
tinctured with national prejudice, the book had been 
laid aside by design. 

The conversation became quite spirited as national 
faults on both sides were exposed to light ; but with 
all his egotism, ignorance, and national self-compla- 
cency, he made a remark or two which were pocketed, 
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not to dispute or complam about, but to put to the 
best posaible use. 

"Nations," he remarked, "cannot see their own 
&ults as strangers can, and, therefore, how well it is 
that others can pick them out and put them in print, 
that they can be read at*leisure by those to whom they 
belong ; and though they may writhe under them, 
they will be benefited, and Mrs. Trollope will, in 
fixture years, be commended by those who now con- 
demn her for her plain-dealing." 

Then let the principle be applied to our self-satis- 
fied Scotchman, while he reads that in his " intelli- 
gent, intellectual" country there are some plague- 
spots which savor much of vulgarity and coarseness, 
as well as of ignorance and immorality, and some bor- 
dering on what might plainly be called filth. Every 
word of the tobacco-juice of which Mrs. Trollope 
wrote, upon the fenders in America, is true, and 
can have no second in any habit that is disgusting, 
but in the snuff-taking in Scotland. 

Their incessant feeding of noses is a nuisance to 
all persons of refinement and good-breeding, and 
shorild be held up as a breach of all that is decent 
and comely in good society ; their drinking habits, 
when actually viewed as they should be, and are by 
some even of their own nation, throw all other 
Christian nations quite into the background. I 
testify what I have seen, and say that I have on a 
religious holiday, such as a Scotch fast, a New Year's 
or a Christmas day, found women lying upon the 
pavements intoxicated, and the people pursuing their 



V 
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business or pleasure, passing by as unconcerned as 
the priest or Levite, and no good Samaritap touched 
with compassion to remove this sister any farther 
than to place her out of harm's way, where car- 
riages might not pass over her. I have seen women 
of respectability, so called, lying in bed or upon the 
floor for two days in a state of intoxication, and this 
too without being called to an account, when they be- 
longed to respectable churches, and when, too, the fact 
was known ! I have heard prayers offered more than 
once by the master of a family when his tongue 
seemed paralyzed with whiskey, and when his watch- 
ftd daughters were looking askance or through their 
fingers to see when he should be rolling from his 
knees and prostrate on the floor. I heard a teetotal 
minister say on a temperance occasion, that in the 
course of fifteen years' labor in the church over 
which he was a pastor, he had faithfully admonished 
five hundred members or more for the sin of drunk- 
enness, and at length withdrew his fellowship; and 
now the names of most of these were on the books 
belonging to other churches — ^all retaining the same 
habits in a worse degree. This was in the year '46. 
It was on the morning of the first day of the year 
in '46, that two ladies accompanied me on an early 
walk in the city of Glasgow, before the day had 
dawned — ^hoping at that early hour we should not 
be observed, as they wished to show me some parts 
I had never traversed, in a retired part of the city. 
We occasionally met females wrapped in thick 
plaids, with baskets on their arms, and supposing 
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they were passing on to market, took no particular 
notice or thought, till seeing one knock loudly at a 
door where all were in bed, the circumstance was 
explained. These, said one of the ladies, are women 
who live in the suburbs, or out of town, who keep 
up the habit that was commenced years gone by, of fill- 
ing a basket with cake and taking a bottle of whiskey, 
and, if possible, reach the doors of as many as they 
could before the family had risen, and present them 
with a New»Year's salute of cake and whiskey ; add- 
ing, " If you go on to the streets at nine or ten, you 
will find many of these prostrate on the pavements." 
There are unmentionahles of filth in the alleys and 
upon the streets of Glasgow, as well as upon the 
streets of all other cities in Scotland, which make all 
stomachs of ordinary sensibility recoil. There are 
public nuisances which should be publicly rebuked ; 
and though we will not at this time enter within 
doors too minutely, yet the reader may be assured 
there are etceteras there, in many respectable fami- 
lies, which, if written, would make the Scotch as 
angry as are thfe Americans at the officious, truth- 
telling tales of Madam TroUope. 

This is no slander, nor no set-off by way of 
revenge ; but let us each work over against our own 
house a little more, and when our own door-yards 
are weU swept, we can proffer our services to our 
delinquent neighbors. The Scotch have certainly 
something to learn on many questions both as to 
morality and urbanity of manners, in which it is 
hoped they will yet be good proficients. 
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ISLE OF WIGHT. 

This pretty island, wooded and watered, &rmed 
and gardened as it is, simple-minded and pious as its 
inhabitants now appear, was established in blood, 
overrun by hordes of barbarians, for centuries be- 
fore it fell into the hands of Great Britain. Druidical 
superstition prevailed, continual factions deluged the 
hills and valleys with blood, and 

''The sword — great orphan-maker of the world, 
Borne by the Saxon and the rugged Dane — 
Laid waste for centuries the peasant's cot, 
Filling each field and plain with heaps of dead, 
And making every verdant valley blosh 
A crimson hue." 

Such was that beautifdl isle till the gospel of 
peace carried glad tidings ; and this gospel was first 
introduced by the sword. A king of the West 
Saxons, named Caedwalla, made war upon Edel- 
wach, king of the South Saxons, who then possessed 
the Isle of Wight. Caedwalla prevailed, killed his 
rival, went into the island and slew all the inhab- 
itants but three hundred families, and these by force 
he compelled to embrace Christianity. Again the 
troublesome Danes plundered and ravaged it ; and 
though their ships and crews were all destroyed, 
they again visited the island, and got and retained 
possession for many years. It next passed into the 
hands of William Fitz-Osborne, kinsman of William 
the Conqueror, who became the first Lord of Wight. 
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He partitioned mucli of the land to his rapacious 
followers, and then founded a magnificent priory- 
near Carisbrooke : one gable end now stands, covered 
with ivy, which is eight hundred years old. 

The island passed into different hands. The French 
made many attacks upon Garisbrooke Castle, but 
never were able to take it. They once besieged it, 
but were cut off by an ambuscade; and the lane 
through which they attempted to pass is now called 
Dead Man's Lane ; and a hill, now called Node, is a 
corruption of "Noddie's Hill;" the tumulus where 
the slain were deposited was boastingly called so. 
After this, until civil war broke out, when Jerome 
was captain of the island, all was prosperous. A 
rupture between the King and Parliament destroyed 
all peace. Many wished for the restoration of Je- 
rome, who was denominated Earl of Portland. The 
Countess, wife of Jerome, had fled to Carisbrooke 
Castle, with her five children, ^o seek a refuge, in 
hopes by her presence and skill to preserve the for- 
tress for the King. Colonel Brett had been nomi- 
nated by the King to- have command of the garrison, 
with only twenty men. The Mayor of Newport, 
Moses Read, represented to the Parliament that the 
town could not be safe as long as Colonel Brett and 
the Countess remained there. Read placed himself 
at the head of the Newport militia, and with four 
hundred naval auxiliaries summoned the castle to 
surrender. 

Now for the prowess and fortitude of the Countess. 
The castle then had not three days' provisions.; yet 
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she boldly advanced to the platform, with a lighted 
match in her hand, and declared she herself would 
jfire the first cannon, and defend the castle to the 
last, unless honorable terms were granted. This had 
the effect. A conciliation was effected, in every way 
honorable to the besieged, and the castle was given 
up, with permission for the Countess to remain until 
the will of the Parliament should be made known. 
The Parliament soon after gave her notice that in 
two days she must remove from the castle ; and some 
compassionate seamen conveyed her and her family 
&om the island. 

The forts were now seized, and the Earl of Pem- 
broke appointed Governor. The inhabitants received 
him with great cordiality, and all was peaceable and 
happy in the island till the arrival of Sang Charles, 
who sought refuge in Carisbrooke Castle. Ham- 
mond, a friend and dependent on Cromwell, was 
then Governor of the isle; but as he was the nephew 
of the King's favorite chaplain, he confidently placed 
himself in his hands, and was lodged by Hammond 
in Carisbrodke Castle, in November, 1647, where he 
was treated, for a time, not as a prisoner, but as a 
guest. But soon he was deprived of his favorite 
chaplain and servants; afterwards confined within 
the walls of the castle, till his condition became most 
irksome. Twice he attempted to escape; was re- 
moved to Newport ; then to Hurst Castle, where his 
sufferings were intense; and afterwards tried and 
executed in London. 

This island, now in possession of the English, re 
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taining so many mementoes of former struggles— to 
which are added the highest state of cultivation, and 
most tasteful architectural works — ^is one of the most 
beautiful gems of the ocean. Nature has lavished 
her skill in profusion, so far as hill and dale, wood 
and water, are concerned ; and nothing but " to dress 
and to till " are requisite to make it the garden of 
Britain. 

To me, it had been associated with all that was 
lovely, all that was of good report, from the days of 
youth, in the land of my nativity. The inimitable 
story of the Dairyman's Daughter infused into my 
youthful mind thoughts of scenery, and made impres- 
sions of the loveliness of true piety, which nothing 
else had done; and to visit the spot where stood the 
dairyman's cottage, even though age had crumbled 
it away; to see the roughest stone that once had 
composed a part of it, would to me have been a 
boon beyond all price. July 29, at eight o'clock in 
the morning, I was seated in a train, and on my way 
to Southampton, from London. For what? The 
Isle of Wight The church where Legh Richmond 
had preached ; the parsonage where he had written 
that graphic story ; the lane to the cottage ; the view 
oi the sea, as in my mind's eye, was fast nearing; 
and already was the old dairyman leaning over the 
gate, and meekly apologizing for troubling the 
minister. 

I must not anticipate. West Cowes, the landing- 
port from Southampton, is located in the parish »of 
Northwood. The streets are narrow and irregular, 
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and, at first sight, give not the least intimation of 
the beauties which the town contains. Yet it is a 
bustling port, being a rendezvous where vessels 
stop to take in passengers and freight, and where 
many resort in the summer for bathing. 

On the sloping side of the hill that overlooks the 
sea are many pretty cottages, embosomed in shrub- 
bery laid out with much taste, which give the town 
a pretty appearance ; and the inhabitants seemed to 
be vieing with each other to make every thing about 
their door-yards look attractive. 

I had no dijQ&culty in securing good lodgings, and 
gave up my time to searching the most propiinent 
beauties, which, in a place like the Isle of Wight, are 
difficult to choose. The town is fitted and fitting 
for the acconmiodation and comfort of strangers. 

Places of worship suited to every denomination 
are plenty; and no stranger need feel himself de- 
barred from a temporary home on the Sabbath, 
where the gospel is preached. The inhabitants 
through the island are a simple-minded, Christian 
people, not yet losing entirely that patriarchal urban- 
ity of manner which characterizes a Christian people 
every where, who have not become contaminated 
with the foolish fashions of the world ; and no place 
belonging to the kingdom unites more beauties and 
comforts, blended with Christian sincerity, than 
appear in this delightful island. 

There are two excellent libraries, with reading- 
rooms attached, where London daily papers, morn- 
ing and evening, are received. 
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Lodgings, with good accommodations, are quite 
reasonable, and warm baths are near the beach, 
with the kindest attention paid to visitors. The 
principal hotels are the Marine, the Fountain, and 
the Vine. Coaches and steam-packets arrive and 
leave twice a day. Northwood Park is on the 
top of the hill, conmianding a fine view of the water. 
A ferry at one end of the town, for half a penny, 
takes passengers to East Cowes, where Victoria has 
a well-chosen, retired abode, away from the gaze of 
vulgar eyes, and where she spends some weeks in 
summer, enjoying, in the highest degree, what she 
seems most to desire — simplicity of life. Her palace, 
is on an eminence, secluded from all inhabitants, sur- 
rounded by trees, where the purest winds are con- 
tinually circulating ; and there, with the Prince and 
her children and a few domestics, she appears to 
enjoy life as it should be enjoyed. Seated, as she is, 
on the highest eminence of worldly greatness, she 
has nothing more to attain, and she leaves the petty 
struggles of competition for maids of honor and 
time-serving courtesans ; and where she can 6e, is a 
simplerdressed and simple-mannered woman. * * You 
may meet her," said the mechanic in whose house I 
lo(^ed, "in your walks this morning, [as I was going 
out to take the ferry to cross into East Cowes ;] you 
will not know her by her dress or carriage ; she 
dresses, when here, as other women of the plainest 
sort dress, and rides in an open carriage with the 
Prince. I often meet them, touch my hat with a nod, 
they return the salute, as any plain people would do ; 
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and the peasantry," lie added, " in the island, pay 
her no more outward respect than they do the re- 
spectable people about them in the humble walks of 
liJFe." Ascending the hill, I reached the gate of >the 
lodge which leads to the palace of Osborne ; and as 
no one can gain admittance but by special fevor, a 
peep at one corner of the palace, and a short conver- 
sation with the porter at the lodge, was all I could 
gain, who informed me that a dinner would be given 
on the following Saturday, by the Queen, to her 
workmen about the farm. She employs many laborers, 
haying a large dairy and much land, and once a 
year a dinner is given upon the liwn to the laborers, 
when they had formerly been allowed to invite their 
Mends. On this occasion this privilege was denied, 
as, in former years, the crowd had been so great that 
the sports and games could not well proceed, and this 
was the best part of the feast. The Queen and 
Prince Albert, with their children, were always merry 
spectators of these sports, which consisted in tiie 
ancient feats of dexterity some centuries gone by — 
such as putting oranges into tubs of water, and div- 
ing into the tub with the head, and securing an 
orange in the teeth ; jumping to a certain mark while 
tied in a sack, with the head only at liberty, &c. 
On this festival, the day was fine ; the Queen and 
Prince continued till nightfell enjoying the mem- 
ment, and the laborers felt that the presence of their 
sovereign was the crowning of the whole. 

These little acts of kindness, though trifling to 
the purse of a queen, are testimonials of good feel- 
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ing, that will not only have a salutary impression on 
the present recipients, but will tell to posterity, when 
her fields shall be reaped by other hands, and she 
receiving her reward in another world. East Cowes 
is not devoid of interest, having a most beautiful 
promenade through rows of trees, an Independent 
Chapel, Custom House, hot and cold baths, and a 
church, the corner-stone of which was laid by Victoria, 
in 1831. Here she regularly attends worship with her 
household, when on the island. Norris Castle, built 
in the plain Norman style, is commodious, and its 
lofty towers look down upon the most enchanting 
grounds, extending to the water's edge, and are free 
to the public. East Cowes Castle is a specimen of 
the ancient fortress, and from whatever point it is 
viewed, it strikes the beholder with admiration. 
When the family are from home, a flag may be seen 
waving from the top, which is a signal that visitors 
may find admission. The flag was not visible on 
this morning, and turning to the humble gate, I saw 
an ancient dwelling, enclosed in a garden of cab- 
bages and other kitchen productions. An aged man, 
a little stooping, with his head uncovered, and a clear 
blue eye, stood before me. I had seated myself on 
the root of an old tree standing against the house, 
apparently to be burned, when he said, " Will ye 
walk into my dirty room, and rest you?" The invi- 
tation was gladly accepted : his placid countenance 
beamed with a benevolence that could not deceive ; 
and entering the door, a snug, tidy room, well lighted, 
was in striking contrast to a filthy one of which he 

8 
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had spoken. Two old-fashioned tables, one covered 
with a clean cloth, on which lay a Bible and Prayer 
Book, both open ; on another, the Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress and some sermon books ; two old oaken arm- 
chairs, and a third smaller one; a three-cornered 
looking-glass on one end of the table ; a teakettle 
over a few burning sticks in the grate, evidently for 
a cup of tea. The simplicity of the room was in 
exact accordance with the manners of the old man ; 
and asking him where were his family, he answered, 
" I am alone. Twenty -three years my wife has been 
dead. I had five children — two of them are gone : 
one is a sailor ; and coming home, not long ago, with 
a little money — ^sailors' money, you know, is not 
good for much — ^he insisted on taking me a ride 
through the island : the gig was upset, I was thrown 
out and nearly killed, but it brought me to my senses. 
Since then, I have been striving for something bet- 
ter, but as yet do not see the way quite clear, but 
intend to persevere to the last." I begged him to do 
no more, but simply submit to Christ. ^^He had done 
the work, and done it well^ and you have nothing 
to do but to believe and accept the terms, without 
offering any equivalent but the heart^^ He listened 
with the deepest attention, and answered, " I will try, 
and do try^ Ah ! this everlasting clinging to works, 
to prayer books and sermons ! how many have stum- 
bled here, losing sight entirely of the precious work 
of Christ ! The old man was all in darkness, and 
while it was darkness that he felt^ he was endeavor- 
ing to get into the light by helps which only retarded. 
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"I am seventy -seven years old," the old man said : 
" have labored hard on this island : did the first day's 
work on the farm of the rich man who has built the 
castle, and am now living on the parish, at two shil- 
lings a week." With a subdued and imploring look, 
he seemed to plead as I was turning away — " Do let 
me rest on the good works I am pursuing 1 they will 
at length prevail." As I turned from this humble 
abode, not more than a half mile from the palace of 
Victoria, I felt. How little we need to make us com- 
fortable ! and do I ask more in the evening of life 
than is allotted to this old man? Through grounds 
of the richest cultivation was my route homewards. 
Men of wealth owned the st)il, and they had made 
it fit for rivalship with that of the Queen. One of 
these owners bestowed yearly two hundred pounds 
on a daughter for the benefit of the poor entirely, 
and this was faithfully distributed. On such heads 
let riches be showered, for what is secured to them 
is out of the grasp of the niggard. 

Left Cowes for Yentnor. Six miles took me to 
Newport, the capital of the island, a pretty town, 
with the river Medina passing through, which is 
navigable for heavy-freighted vessels to the sea at 
Cowes. The streets cross each other at right angles, 
and are very clean and well paved ; the inhabitants 
intelligent and hospitable, and the houses neat and 
respectable; and the stranger meets here more to 
satisfy all rational desires than in most parts of the 
kingdom. The shops are of the first order, and the 
gas is enlivening the windows till late in the evening ; 
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churches and chapels are well distributed. The 
church of St. Thomas is a chapel-of-ease to the vil- 
lage of Carisbrooke, and its age and curious work- 
manship make it an object of interest to the traveller. 
It was built in 1172, by Henry IL, has passed through 
many transformations, and consequently has many 
kinds of architecture. The pulpit is original in its 
workmanship; it is oak, and has fourteen figures 
emblematical of the liberal sciences and the cardinal 
virtues, composing two rows arranged in the panels. 
This pulpit has the date of 1676. 

The town has good markets, well supplied, and 
over one in High street is the Town HaJl, built in 
the Ionic order. The Isle of Wight Institution does 
honor to the liberality of the people, who defrayed 
the expense by subscription : its cost was £3,000. 
This was more praiseworthy because in a monarch- 
ical government the people look almost entirely for 
funds to the government to assist in all public works. 
It has a good library, with a small museum of 
natural and artificial curiosities; two banks, one 
theatre, and good hotels ; a national school for boys, 
and a free school for girls, and a supply of private 
schools ; a curious old grammar school, bearing date 
of 1619, fifty-three feet in length, and endowed with 
thirty-four acres of land; a small jail ; but so moral 
are the people that it is quite roomy enough for all 
the inmates. There is a House of Industry, well 
conducted, which is designed for the benefit of the 
necessitous of the whole island. Eighty acres of 
land were obtained by an act of Parliament in 1770, 
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from the forest of Parkhurst. The building in front 
is three hundred feet, besides other buildings attached 
to it. 

Through the entire town there appears a finish, 
cleanliness and order. The whiteness of the walks, 
and the shrubbery at almost every gate and window, 
however humble ; but, more than all, the unaffected 
courtesy and hospitality of the inhabitants, cannot 
but impress the heart of the stranger with emotions 
of pleasure, if not of gratitude. My stop was at the 
house of a Baptist minister, whose wife and daugh- 
ters were like angels of mercy to me, a stranger. 
The minister, like Paul, labored through the week — 
not at tent-making, but constructing a fabric access- 
ible both to wind and rain : he was weaving blond 
lace, tlie most delicate of all work, and the least 
needed. Strangers are prohibited a sight of the 
manufactory while in operation, but by the manage- 
ment of the daughter I was admitted, but not to the 
detriment of the invention, for it would be impossible 
to put upon paper the process of this trifling employ- 
ment. It is indeed vanity of vanities. 

One mile from Newport is the delightful village of 
Carisbrooke ; overlooking the valley around is the 
old church dedicated to St. Mary, erected 1064, 
endowed richly by William Fitz-Osborne, and was 
then much larger than at present. The tower has a 
peal of eight musical belJs, and a . clock. These 
ancient churches throughout the kingdom shed much 
light on ancient manners; and though the Protest- 
ants have defaced, modelled and remodelled them, 
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yet something always remains to tell us that they 
were the indefatigable labor of the Roman Catholics, 
and were erected at immense cost and in excellent 
taste, with such material as -was then at command. 

Fitz-Osborne founded a Priory of Black Monks 
noirth of the church-yard, and presented to the Abbey 
of Lyra in Normandy the benefices of Carisbrooke. 
There are two monuments in this old church : one 
to the memory of the wife of the Governor of the 
island (Sir Nicholas Wadham) in the reign of Henry 
VII., and another to perpetuate the memory of 
William Keeling, Esq. . , 

The quaint spelling and composition of the epi- 
taphs all over the kingdom of Britain, are more 
ludicrous than grave ; and in a churchyard or in a 
church, as they are often placed in the nineteenth 
century, must be seen and read, to be credited. 

The wife of Keeling here displays her poetical 
talents, as well as her attachment, in lines of a sad- 
dened cast, and they are of a quite superior order to 
many of that age. 

The inscription and poetry read thus : 

"Here lyeth the body of the right worthy William Keeling, Esq^ 
groom of the chamber to our Soveraigne Lord King James, General 
for the Hon. East India Adventurers, whither he was thrice by them 
employed, and dying in this isle, at the age of 42, An. 1619, Sept 19, 
hath this remembrance beer fixed, by his loving and sorrowful wife, 
Ann Keeling. 

Fortie and two years in this vessel frtfile. 
On ihe rough eeas of life did Keeling saile, 
A merchant fortunate, a captaine bould, 
A courtier gracious, yet, alas I not old. 
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Such wealth, ezperieDce, honour, and high praise, 

Few winue in twice bo many years or daies. 

But what the world admired he deemed but drosse, 

For Christ, without all his gains, but losse ; 

For him, and his dear love, with merrie cheere, 

To the holy land his last course he did steere ; 

Faith served for eail^, the sacred Word for cord, 

Hope was his anchor, glorie his reward; 

And thus, with gales of grace, by happy winter, 

Through straits of death, heaven*B harbor he did enter.** 

So long as the Isle of Wight continues to be the 
resort of the fashionable, Carisbrooke village can 
never go to decay. Its picturesque scenery, and the 
taste and comfort of the public houses, will not cease 
to attract the stranger who wishes to visit the castle 
and pass a few days among these hospitable people. 
But the castle. 

So many of these warlike ancient ruins had I ex- 
plored in Ireland and Scotland, and so intent was 
my heart on seeing the dairyman's cottage, that it 
was a compliment paid rather to the wishes and good 
sense of my friends, that I stopped to explore it, 
rather than a gratification to myself; but when, from 
the top of the hill on which it stands, my eyes caught 
the first view of its venerable walls, and paused to 
look at the varied beauties, of the scenery, on what- 
ever side I looked, reality needed no imagination to 
make a picture where nothing seemed wanting. 

A winding path leads to the top of the hill -so 

happily chosen for an object like this. It is folly 

"or the nineteenth century to talk of improvement 

n taste, where landscape is concerned, when the 
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well-chosen location of churches, abbeys, and castles 
of ancient days is considered. Whether the ancient 
Britons (who it is supposed built this castle some 
years before Christ) cultivated the spot as it is now 
cultivated, we know not ; but so far as combination 
of hill and dale, wood and water, is concerned, they 
had taste which cannot be improved. If in the time 
of Claudius, which was forty -five years before Christ, 
it was prepared and enlarged, it must be in the 
neighborhood of two thousand years old ; yet here 
it stands, retaining much of its primitive construc- 
tion, notwithstanding the botchings and patchings 
which conquerors in all ages have bestowed upon it. 

Queen Elizabeth repaired and enlarged it, and now 
may be seen the initials E. R., with the date of 1598, 
on the arch of the gateway. An old woman now 
sits under the shadow of the gate, with her toys and 
sweetmeats, and history of the castle, to catch a stray 
penny. Passing the gate, on the right the chapel 
of St. Nicholas meets you, where the high constables 
and mayor of Newport were sworn into office, until 
the year '43, when a bold dissenter, by the name of 
Thomas Cooke, refused to follow the custom ; and 
indeed, in '49 it looked more suitable for a stable 
than a chapel, or a place even fitting the lowest 
rank in office to take an initiatory oath. It is a 
valuable memento of ancient accommodations for 
worship ; as such let it be preserved. 

The left shows a suite of what were once apart- 
ments for dignitaries; and here the visitor is shown 
the window through which Charles the First at- 
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tempted to escape. This window is the lion of the 
castle. The aperture left where the bar of iron was 
eaten off by aqua fortis, is a standing memento that 
men in all ages love liberty, and will undertake the 
most hazardous experiments to effect it. This ill- 
fated monarch was twice 'foiled; he became most 
despairing, and neglected his person so that he was 
almost a terror to those about him. Mnch lenity was 
shown him, but liberty — liberty was the boon which 
his soul desired ; and though he read his Bible and 
prayed much, yet his melancholy still continued. 
He was finally takefl to Newport, then to Hurst 
Castle, on the Hampshire coast, where he was de- 
prived of almost every comfort. The castle was 
built ^on a cold promontory, reaching a mile and a 
half into the sea. There he passed six gloomy 
weeks, in suffering of body and suspense of mind, 
and was then removed to London, where he was 
executed. 

The story of this unfortunate prince, hackneyed 
as it is, after a lapse of two centuries, has not lost its 
interest among the people of England ; and the Isle 
of Wight particularly still holds in proud remem- 
brance every incident related of his conduct while a 
prisoner there. I too, found myself participating in 
the same vanity, (if vanity it be,) for I had seen the 
spot where he was. executed, and, mat^e than this, had 
drank water from the silver cup out of which he 
tasted the last draught of wine when on the gallows. 
Dining at the house of a Mr. O'Donoly, in the west 
part of Ireland, a silver cup was placed by the side 

8* 
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of my plate, with this* historic explanation by the 
master of the feast: "This cup," he remarked, "I 
have placed by your plate, is one once belonging to 
King Charles, who was executed at Guildhall. It 
was presented to him when on the gallows, that he 
might take the fast draught of wine he would take 
on earth, and it has descended to me by a line of 
ancestry direct from the King. I always present it 
to invited stranger-guests, and use it on no other 
occasion." Thus the guest is honored by not only 
drinking from the cup of a king, but drinking, too, 
with a descendant of that king at his own table; 
and the descendant, too, has a fresh opportunity of 
keeping alive his own honorable pedigree, by im- 
pressing it with a courtesy which jcannot f(jdl to 
gratify, if not to flatter. 

There are other interesting remains of the castle 
besides the distinguished window. The Governor's 
house in the court has two spacious rooms where 
balls were held, and archers took their annual din- 
ners, and once a fortnight their pic-nics. Nothing 
is now allowed within the walls but the meeting of 
the Society of Archers. A little beyond this is a 
well, which tells its own tale ; a living and endur- 
ing monument of perseverance which none but per- 
^ severing people could perform. This well is enclosed 
in a house, and is three hundred feet deep— part of 
it cut through a solid rock — and the visitor is shown 
the beautiful cutting by a lamp let down to the sur- 
face of the water. The water is of the purest and 
best, and is drawn entirely by an ass, who walks 
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into the house at the master's bidding, and steps 
upon a tread-wheel, and works it till you see how 
it is effected, and when this is done, without any 
command, he walks wisely out, and seems to say : 
"This is sufficient to show you all that is neces- 
sary." These donkeys are second* only to King 
Charles in historical fame, for from generation to 
generation, successively, have they been employed, 
and in general are great favorites. Most of them 
have lived to a remarkable age. I was informed 
that OHe had worked the wheel for more than fifty 
years, and died in go^d health by falling over the 
ramparts. An uncle of George the Third, the Duke 
of Gloucester, settled on a successor of this donkey 
a pension of a penny loaf a day, and the pensioner 
lived many a year to enjoy it. 

The Keep is reached by an ascent of seventy-three 
steps, and in the interior are nine more leading to the 
parapet. This grand elevation — which gives the 
visitor a view of the surrounding country, which is 
for beauty beyond description — ^is the work of the 
Bomans, who never flagged in accomplishing, the 
most Herculean tasks. Here is found a second well 
of great depth, now partly filled up. The castle 
claims within its enclosure twenty-tw6 acres of 
ground in the highest state of cultivation. The 
reflecting mind might here pass days with pleasure 
and profit, especially the historian. And here allow 
me to remark the vast importance of early cultivating 
the minds of children with a love of history ; then, 
when they have read of what was done in past ages, 
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and are so happy as to visit such faithful memorials 
as the Castle of Carisbrooke presents, no time is lost 
in vague, if not ignorant inquiries, which often make 
the well-dressed dandy or affected miss objects of 
ridicule even to an illiterate guide. 

It is a noticeable fact, that wherever you find the 
remains of Eoman labor, you find indelible marks 
of sound judgment in planning, skill in execution, 
correctness of taste in sites, and indomitable perse- 
verance in carrying out. Their knowledge of the 
benefits of water is proved by the astonishing labor 
in conducting it underground. Whoever visits 
Paris may find a specimen by visiting the Palace 
des Thermes, once the residence of the Emperor 
Julian; the aqueducts lined with cement for con- 
ducting water to the baths are a great specimen of 
skill and labor; and though modern masonry may 
excel in facility, yet in duration it will bear no com- 
parison. > 

Leaving the castle with a heavy basket, a four 
miles' walk was tedious, yet much lightened by what 
the castle, the guide, and the donkey had shown me, 
and besides, I had an opportunity of noticing the 
vegetation ; the wild plants and flowers werfe, as a 
whole, the first I had met since leaving the land of 
my birth, that resembled the plants and flowers I 
had been accustomed to pluck on the mountains 
and water-side of my far-distant home, when a child 
upon the Green Mountains of Vermont. The holly- 
hock, which I had seldom seen in Ireland, or else 
where, is here luxuriant and abundant; the wild 
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weeds and mint and more than^all, the true Ameri- 
can, proud, but hated thistle, is fed and" richly nur- 
tured on this luxuriant soil ; prickly as it is, and 
shunned as it ever was, when encountered at home, 
I here greeted, and though I did not kiss it, yet I 
tried to pluck it. Talk of losing nationality as we 
may, there is a nationality of hills and rocks, moss 
banks and waterfalls, brambles and flowers, that 
belong to the days and sports of childhood, which 
can never be forgotten or cease to be loved. I have 
lived, over and over since, in the Isle of Wight, the 
days that were sported away on the green hills and 
in the verdant dales of my native land, and though 
many reminiscences *are painful, yet many are plea- 
sant to the soul. In the midst of these reveries, the 
van which was to conduct me to Ventnor passed me ; 
and hurrying from the wall where I had been rest- 
ing, I reached and ascended it, and rode eight miles 
through lands luxuriant in all that was beautiful. 
Suddenly we came upon the brow of a bold hill 
overlooking the sea, with the wild rocky undercliflF 
sprinkled with mansions and ivy-covered cottages, 
in its freaky, disordered, fanciful, pretty niches and 
cliffs jutting from its sides. This undercliff might 
with more propriety be called oi?er-cliff, so far as the 
sea is concerned ; but when we see houses arid cot- 
tages of the most finished taste nestled in the sides, 
under rocks and on rocks, we may say that so far as 
these buildings are on the sides of the cliff, with its 
brow over them, it may be called undercliff. The 
ride upon the top of this cliff was to me most fear- 
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fully, grand; the broad sea spread far and wide 
before the eye, the cliff and its houses rising from 
the shore, little spots of green grass and flower-beds 
before the cottages, and vines and roses climbing 
and clinging to their sides, made a combination of 
nature and art which none but Ventnor can show; 
and when in ecstacy I exclaimed to the driver, 
" Where have you brought me ?" he could not 
imagine what could be in that old grumbling sea, 
and the white^stone cottages, stuck like eagles' nests 
on the sides of the cliff, that I should so much 
admire. We took a circuitous route down the sides 
of the cliff, and entered the main street of Vent- 
nor — which is Ventnor, and nothing else. This 
fairy spot has risen like magic into a town in fifteen 
years, yet there is no trade, and the inhabitants 
depend on visitors through the summer to provide 
for them in winter. Report says they have "begun 
to build, but are unable to finish." Pity that such 
enterprise should be lost. The whim was a strange 
one, and the wonder of the whole is, that the freak 
should become infectious, and so many be captivated 
as to embark their all in an enterprise so hazardous, 
and a great pity that a spot so surpassingly beautiful 
should be left to decay. 

The following morning, when the sun was rising 
on a clear sky, and the visitors not yet out, I ex- 
plored mountain and pathway, sea-side and banks; 
gathered from the gravelly shore what fresh sea- 
weed I could find, and at eleven made my way out 
of town, for Black Gong Chine, a walk of seven 
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miles, on a good road, and bordered with hedge- 
rows and shaded with trees. Two miles from town is 
St. Lawrence Spring ; a gate opens and shows a basin 
of water which is supplied from a rock ; the stream 
runs through an aperture, and the basin is excavated 
from the rock, elevated so high that the precious 
draught is offered without stooping ; here upon stone 
benches, under the shade of trees, the traveller may 
sit, read, take his lunch, and drink his water at 
pleasure. Besting and admiring here for a half 
hour, I walked a little farther on, and a beautiful 
hotel on an eminence, sheltered on the back by a 
high rock and surrounded with trees and shrubbery, 
makes it an inviting resting-place to the passer-by ; 
but having no relish for beef or beer, I could only 
peep through the walks and shrubbery, without 
leaving a penny for the host. 

A gentleman pedestrian now overtook me, who 
with his stick and parcel was perambulating the 
country to take a survey. He gave me much in- 
formation that was interesting and profitable. He 
had begun, as many more are doing, to learn the 
true benefit of legs, in preference to artificial con- 
veyances, where (nformaiion is the object. This 
man had walked through Scotland and much of 
England, and was now making a thorough tour 
through Wight. 

At the entrance of the Chine is a bazaar, most 
splendidly furnished with all kinds of tempting 
commodities, and through this we were obliged to 
pass on our way down the Chine. This was a happy 
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hit to the owner, for so inviting are the pretty articles, 
and so kind is it to open the passage free, how could 
one refuse the purchasing of a picture, comb, or shell ? 
The Chine is steep and descended by steps, and 
the first part appears no more than a deep gorge, 
which is common in high mountains ; but approach- 
ing the sea, it becomes an object of more interest; 
the water runs under ground and appears again in 
a little fall, and is surrounded by a wall high and 
black. Well may it be called Black Gong Chine. 
A gang of pirates formerly made it a place of resi- 
dence, and truly it is a suitable abode for concoct- 
ing deeds of darkness. The walls of this chasm are 
shelving, and nearly five hundred feet high. Not 
the least vestige of vegetation is seen on these black 
precipices. Viewing it from the shore beneath, not 
a feature is wanting to make it the most awful spe- 
cim'en of the fearfully sublime in nature that can be 
imagined. Whether it was formed so from the be- 
ginning, or whether some strange convulsion has 
made it, seems to travellers still a mystery. To 
suppose it might have been an earthquake is doubt- 
ful to believe, because it has the appearance of a cave 
open at top, with an opening only from the sea. A 
gatekeeper is here, who stands to catch a penny ; and 
so disgusting is the practice of making these objects 
of nature that lie in the open air and sunlight 
a source of profit, that the enjoyment is quite 
lessened by the paltry parsimony that is displayed. 
Why does not some inventive mechanic build a 
barrier between us and the sunlight, or the moon at 
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her different phases, and require a fee for looking 
up? 

The next morning, leaving Ventnor for Shanklin 
and Braiding, I took the footpath partly along the 
coast, and in a mile met a little fall of water, and 
the landing of a Portsmouth steamer which visits 
them every Friday with passengers who may choose 
to go on shore and spend a few hours to view the 
scenery. My way was now changed to a difficult 
and dangerous walk upon the cliff, and once my 
foot slipped, and I felt that there was but a step 
between me and a fearful death, for an "awful pre- 
cipice was between me and the sea. I was saved, 
and reached a dark path called the Landslip, so 
completely shaded with shrubbery that the path 
seemed as if shaded with night. Emerging from this 
solitude, a heavy shower fell, and the foliage of a 
tree was soon no defense at all. The soil was clay, 
and the footpath was almost too difficult to get 
through. Suddenly the sun looked out from the 
storm, and opened an unexpected view of the bay 
and the little town of Shanklin, upon the cliff and 
under the cliff, romantically perched and shaded by 
trees and flowers. The Chine here is an object 
to the naturalist of deep interest. An indescribable 
chasm, with deep and high walls, in some places 
smooth, in others covejed with shrubbery. It is 
about two hundred and eighty feet perpendicular 
height, and its width three hundred. On one side 
of the Chine it is barren, and looks desolate ; on the 
other you see foliage, with a cottage or two, and a 
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romantic-looking inn. A footpath is cut on the 
opposite side of these cottages by a fisherman, which 
leads to the head of the Chine, but is a fearful walk, 
though thousands annually ascend it. This invent- 
ive fisherman has contrived to make the top of this 
chasm artificially picturesque, by constructing a 
waterfall from a little stream. The head is a round, 
smooth basin of stone, grand and beautiful, and over 
the brim of this basin runs this pretty waterfall into 
the chasm. There too is a gate, which the fisherman 
claims as his toll-gate ; and well he may, for though 
his path in the side of the Chine is winding, and in 
many places narrow and slippery, yet it must have 
been a work of labor and much care to make it safe 
as it is, and presenting so many rich views, that 
whoever slips here slips in a flowery path. Where 
the passage is fearfully dangerous, barriers are 
placed ; still it is upon the sliding side of a yawning 
gulf, and the bush to which the pedestrian clings 
may be loosely fixed in the soil, and then what can 
stay the fearful slide ? I never rewarded a ^ide so 
cheerfully in the kingdom as I did the fisherman 
here, and the guide to Carisbrooke Castle. In both 
cases all was truth, and valvuhle truth. The first 
was historical fact of past ages presented clearly to 
the eye in the present; the next was nature pre- 
sented in bolder relief and pleasanter view by the 
skilful hand of a humble fisherman. 

My next destination was Braiding; and while 
walking on in a muddy road, and my clothes quite 
soiled, a plain-looking man, in a comfortable open 
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carriage, passed and made a stop. Supposing he 
wanted a shilling for a short ride, I avoided him, 
and he drove on ; then stopped again, simply saying, 
" Will you get in and take a ride for a couple of miles ? 
It will rest you, and you may do it in welcome." I 
accepted, and found him a simple-minded, thinking 
man, who had invited me to ride because he saw me 
alone and a stranger ; a specimen of courtesy I had 
not before met in the kingdom. He spoke of the 
good that the agitation of the peace principles are 
doing ; of the want of that heart-piety that Christ's 
sermon inculcates ; and he spoke of th$ state of 
poor Ireland in a more feeling manner than Eng- 
lishmen are wont to do ; adding, that the Govern- 
ment did not wish to elevate Ireland ; that the Irish 
made the best soldiers, the most loyal and valiant, 
and would endure to the uttermost ; and while they 
are kept poor, they are willing to go into the army 
rather than starve. 

This impressed me as something a little new and ra- 
tional; for it is a well-known fact that the Irish, in 
all parts of the globe, are kept for hewers of wood 
and drawers of water; and as England has more 
fighting to do than any other nation, she wants more 
men to help do her killing. **I am sorry," he said, 
on putting me down, " that I can give you no longer 
a ride, and am* much obliged for your company thus 
far:" taking all the obligation upon himself. These 
trifling incidents are " mercy drops" to strangers from 
home and friends. My walk to Braiding was in- 
deed pleasant, and the sight of the town more so. 
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Here, in this ancient spot, stood the old church 
where Legh Eichmond once officiated ; yes, Legh 
Richmond ; and when its clumsy steeple rose in 
view, I thanked God and took courage. The im- 
pressions made on my youthful mind by reading the 
Dairyman's Daughter were entirely beyond any fact 
I had ever read ; and often have I said : " Oh that 
God would let me see the spot." My disappoint- 
ment was something, when passing through the for- 
bidding town ; it looked more like a miserable Irish 
hamlet in the bogs of Connaught, than any thing I 
had met in the kingdom ; and when compared with 
what the island appeared in every place I had been, 
it was quite an anomaly. I expected to be fol- 
lowed by the inhabitants, as the cabiners in Con- 
naught are wont to do. Not so ; the people, though 
poor, were not in rags and barefooted, but the dwell- 
ings were miserable and gone to decay ; and the old 
church at the top of the hill had been eleven hundred 
years looking over the burying-ground, and tolling 
the knell of generation after generation. Here was 
the humble spot where slept the young cottager, 
who, though half a century ago he was laid in that 
bed, yet lives ta preach to the living in that sketch 
given by him who also has gone down to the dost. 
It was twilight when I entered the church-yard ; a 
holy calm seemed to rest upon the thousands sleep- 
ing in that hilly spot. A stranger directed me to 
the tomb of little Jane, and deciphered the rustic 
verse, like most others found in country church- 
yards among the poor. In 1799, she was deposited 
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there, and the cottage where she died was pointed 
to me after I left the churchyard. It stands on a 
little eminence at the entrance of the town from 
Shanklin ; and is in good preservation, occupied by 
those who have more interest in the present than in 
the past. But the vicarage where the good Richmond 
so long resided, was, of all, the most interesting. 
The house is old and time-defaced; the trees are 
thick, standing at the foot of the burial-ground ; op- 
posite the church, andtimong their sombre shades, 
stands the cottage. Here the good man walked and 
meditated. In some retired apartment he prayed, 
and wrote, and ate, and slept, as other men eat and 
sleep ; but from another spot he took his flight to 
join the spirits of the Dairyman and his daughter, 
little Jane and the negro servant, whose sketches 
still live to bless the world. His memory, like that 
of the righteous, is held in sweet remembrance by 
the villagers, who seem to vie in recording some an- 
ecdote of his gooduess ; and though but few whom 
I met had seen him, yet all had seen some relative, 
and could relate some traces of his footsteps in his 
intercourse with their fathers. He has left empha- 
tically 

** Footprints on the saocis of time.'* 

The situation of all about him here must have 
been calculated to call forth and foster those breath- 
ings of his benevolent soul which have touched 
so many chords in the sensitive heart. He evidently 
lived both for the present and future. Generations 
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to come will tell to their children his kindness to 
men and his love for Christ. 

In the morning a carrier's cart was all that was 
offered to take me across the down to the Dairyman's 
cottage, or within two miles of it. I had no reason 
to regret this necessity, for the carrier was a native 
of the spot who knew Legh Eichmond well ; and as we 
ascended the hill from the town, he pointed back to 
the sea, which was in view, and said: "There, in 
that direction, is the rock where the negro servant 
was sitting when Legh Eichmond found him, and it 
is now the resort of many a stranger to the hallowed 
spot." The day, the fragrance of the new mown hay, 
the purity of the air, and the broad view of heaven, 
earth, and sea, united with all the associations that 
crowded upon the mind, when, in reality, I found 
myself on the very path, looking at the same land- 
scape, and going to the identical Dairyman's cottage 
where this good man slowly bent his way to the 
sick girl, produced emotions which, if not peculiar 
to myself, never occurred before. The lane shaded 
with trees, the gate, and the old Dairyman leaning 
over it, had become as familiar as the door-yard 
before the dwelling of my father ; and, alighting 
from the carriage, I walked up the hill, the better 
to enjoy what I never had in reality seen, and should 
never see again. The trees which shaded the cot- 
tage now appeared ; the carrier pointed me to the 
churchyard, nearer than the cottage, and bade me 
adieu. 

It is proper for me to say, that in eight years' 
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travelling in distant lands, whether walking or 
riding, it was from the peasant by the wayside, 
or upon the humble vehicle that I gathered that 
information most needed to accomplish the object 
in pursuit ; from such was obtained a knowledge 
of little events, which set in motion all the great, 
and a knowledge of little people, (as the world 
terms them,) who, wearing no mask, give you na- 
ture in that undress which leaves no room to doubt. 
This carrier was an humble man, in humble life, 
yet he could give all the minutiae, and point to 
e^ery view, and every spot belonging to the Dairy- 
man's Daughter's history ; as much so as though he 
had been the writer. Passing on, I looked into a* 
shop, and inquired of a man the way to the cottage, 
as I had met a new road : he readily told me, and 
added, *'The churchyard is near where the Dairy- 
man's daughter is buried, and if you like, I will 
show it to you. We never in the neighborhood 
thought any thing about it, and I never read the 
tract ; but ^since so many come to visit the place, I 
have thought I would buy it and read it. I have 
so little time to read, that I have not done it yet." 
"Have you not time," I inquired, "on the Sab- 
bath to do so? Would not an hour spent in 
this way be profitably spent ?" " I s'pose I might," 
was the reply. This emphatically told me how far 
we go in search of wonders, when at home we 
scarcely bleed the most interesting ; and were it not 
for now and then a pen like Legh Eichmond's, all 
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that is valuable, especially among the poor, would 
be lost to succeeding generations. 

This man promptly took me to the unostentatious 
•monument of Elizabeth Walbridge, which stood by 
the side of a sister's, buried the year 1800, the year 
previous to that of Elizabeth ; and at the left lay 
that of the father and mother, without a stone; for 
they died as they had lived, poor : and no relatives 
had means, or, possibly, inclination, to tell their 
story. A mark of red paint, whether casual or by 
design, distinguished at a distance the marble of 
Elizabeth. A large aspen tree, rich and beautiful, 
was waving its silvery leaves at the corner of the 
churchyard gate, and the antiquated church has no 
equal, except its fellow at Braiding ; indeed, it was 
if possible an object of greater interest. Its walls 
were hardened instead of mouldered and crumbled 
by time, and the mossy bark-like appearance upon 
them made them more impervious to the peltings of 
the storm. The cottagers say that it has stood 
twelve hundred years. So be it. 

I did not look in, having no curiosity to do so, 
after being told that the silly rage of making it 
look modern in appearance had defaced nearly all 
the beauty of this ancient monument. What a 
pity that the false refinement of the present day 
should obliterate so much that was true of the past ! 
While standing alone, a gentleman and lady entered 
on the same errand as mine, and he observed : "How 
striking what the pen can do, in keeping alive for 
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ages, what would otherwise be lost for ever. This 
spot which is visited by so many would, but for that^ 
long ago have been forgotten. The inhabitants heed ifc 
not, and but for the pen of the writer, could not tell 
any thing of the story. The slab at the head 
of Elizabeth simply records her age and death. 
Leaving this shady, silent spot, I walked slowly 
down the path that led to the cottage, and felt that 
the ground was little else than sacred. The road was 
lined with rich hedge-rows, and sometimes shaded 
with trees, seeming to say, I am the same in appear- 
ance as fifty years ago, when Legh Bichmond slowly 
rode to the Dairyman's gate ; but the mellow sun- 
setting was wanting; it was midday and the sun 
partially obscured ; but when the gate met my eye, 
I fancied the old Dairyman must be leaning over it. 
I opened and passed through: the ivy, vine, and rose 
were there A woman of fifty asked me to walk 
in : a daughter was busied in Saturday's work, set- 
ting the house in order for the Sabbath, and the 
first greeting did not savor of that urbanity of man- 
ner that I fancied the old Dairyman would have trans- 
mitted to posterity, but more like those who had 
rubbed against the world till they had seen and felt 
that every stranger was not a heavenly messenger. 
When I had looked about the room, and collected 
myself a little ; when the first sensation of entering 
the walls where stood the arm-chair and where sat 
the humble Elizabetli, and the chamber-door with 
its wooden latch, which conducted to the room 
where died the sainteJ girl, I told them why I had 

9 
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come, and whence. The daughter handed me a 
book which she said contained the names of many of 
my countrymen, and among them I recognized 
some that I knew. As we entered into the sulgect 
more deeply, they became more familiar, and numi- 
fested a plain, common-sense deportment which 
insured confidence, and three hours were passed 
quite pleasantly, and to me proJUahly. I was shown 
into the dairy, which was supplied by only two 
cows, the same number — ^has always been the same — 
as when the Dairyman was living. The pans with 
the rich cream resting on the top, and the cleanly 
shelves, indicated the best care; and the room was 
the same as when Elizabeth died: the revolving 
chum, white as the polishing hand of the tidy 
housekeeper could make it, stood on its ancient 
bars of wood in an out-house, as an heir-loom 
of the family, and was the same as when Eliza- 
beth was the dutiful daughter of that htonble cot- 
tage. The old knives and forks, and the silver 
tea-spoons, marked with the initial^ of Elizabedi, 
are still in good keeping. The duna tea-cops 
and wine-glass are all preserved as sacred relics; 
and even the pewter plates, that glistened in the 
stoiy of the dying girl, are still to be seen ; and the 
little cupboard on which they were arranged yet 
stands in the comer of the snug room adjoining the 
dairy. But what of these common utensils of 
housekeeping? Such may be found in many a 
cottage, and never be remembered, if noticed, by 
any but the owner. Ah I it is that the hand of ito 
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humble Chnatian had, by her toil, earned and 
polished them ; and the graphic pen of Legh Rich- 
mond has recorded their history. It is this that 
keeps their memory sacred ; and no reflecting mind 
can look on these, and read the story, but the 
importance of preserving the history of the right- 
eous must be apparent. That simple story has 
softened many a hard heart; and had it been re- 
corded solely as the death of a poor saint, without 
these appendages of common use and necessity, the 
fact would have been buried, if not in the grave of 
the daughter, yet in the passing away of the first 
generation at most. The rustic now reads it as a 
story, which meets his observation in the common 
walks of his humble 'occupation. He sees the 
honor conferred by Christ on the meek and lowly, 
who toil like him for daily bread ; and he sees it, 
too, with eyes made clearer by the presentation of 
the appendages which surround it. He sees that a 
pewter platter and oaken chair have honorable 
offices as well as the silver spoon and china cup. 
And the man of higher station reads, too, a graphic 
story told by one whose piety and station were 
elevated, written in a chaste and touching style, an4 
bringing the cottage of a common, lowly peasant to 
be the honored abode of the man Christ Jesus. 
While looking at these relics, I felt a rebuke that I 
had often thought that to write for posterity was 
a vain and foolish ambition, which a Christian 
should not indulge, because it is a begging to be 
reiamibered himself when in the dust But how 
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many Christian |?o<?r have been encouraged by this 
delineation of holy resignation! and how many 
rich Christians have been rebuked that they loved 
and pursued the worid so diligently ! and how 
many thoughtless sinners have been awakened to 
seek that Saviour who was so pre minently the 
friend of Elizabeth in the hour of trial I 

They showed me the stable where the pasto'sr 
horse was put, when he visited the cottage, and 
presented me with a glass of the same kind of mead 
as was made by the Dairyman's wife. But the yard 
and gate had undergone some changes. The old 
tree that stood the;re near the gate has been cut 
away, the gate removed over which the old man 
leaned, and a little house, where the chum is now 
kept and the butter made, stands in the front of the 
cottage, with a chimney around the top of which a 
rose-bush was twining, and roses waving in the 
breeze in the richest profusion. This was the first 
chimney I had ever seen adorned with roses, though 
thatched roofs in the Emerald Isle are often dressed 
in these beauties. The spot itself is a pretty one, 
and the taste of the cottager, with the accompany* 
ing associations, makes it more so. A leaf or two 
plucked from a sweet-scented shrub, whose leaves 
retain their fragrance for years, was a parting 
memento from the hand of the daughter. Pit 
emblem of the spot and* the spirits that had long 
since departed, leaving a fragrance that will never 
die! -> 

To me it was painful to leave the spot Taking 
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a different path from the cottage-gate, intendiDg to 
visit the tbwn of Ryde neiLt, I marked every varia- 
tion of light and shade, ^ery tree and tnm of the 
path, and more than once looked back upon the 
rose-decked chimney. The flowers were nodding 
and waving, and, to me, said, "Farewell! we shall 
meet no more !" 

I had seen all but the chamber in which Eliza- 
beth died, and the old arm-chair in which she sat. 
The chamber was prohibited because much time 
was taken to show, and was not, in reality, the 
same, having undergone considerable alteration, 
and the chair had some time before been carried to 
New-York, quite to the dissatisfaction of the owner, 
to whom it was entailed. * * I thought, " he said, * * that 
the man who took it was & churchman. I would 
not let it have been placed in any other hands, 
Elizabeth belonged to that Church. I have lived in 
it and shall die in it, and that chair is honestly its 
property." ' I told him that it was a member of the 
American Tract Society, as I had been informed; 
and on the anniversary of that body, the year pre- 
ceding my sailing for Europe, I had the privilege of 
seeing the chairman of the meeting seated in it. 

"It will not do," he replied; "I must have that 
chair again." The man has not written me as he 
promised, and has entirely forfeited the right of the 
chair. This man was a descendant of the old Dairy- 
man, of the same name, whether grandson or grand- 
nephew I have not in recollection. 

I Qould not but feel a regret that cause should 
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have been given by any American of dissatisfaction 
on a subject belonging to that simple tale and hum* 
ble family. Every thing there in that cottage, 
which was once attached to the departed girl, 
seems too sacred to be the odfeasion of contro- 
versy. 

It was Saturday, and I walked through a pleasant 
part of the island to the town of Eyde, a name 
since dear to me by many recollections of kindness. 
Two miles from the town, a gate leading to a most 
unique dwelling induced me to call and inquire the 
distance. The door was open, and the mistress 
sitting by a little round table at tea. Isle of Wight 
hospitality, in primitive style, was proffered. " Yon 
h^ve two miles to walk, and a cup of tea, with a 
piece of domestic brcM, will refresh yon. Come in 
and sit down with me." This was the first invita- 
tion to eat I had received in England as a passing 
stranger, and a piece of household bread was thank- 
fully received, and my journey resumed. How 
beautiful the primitive usages of society, when 
strangers were received as messengers sacred I if not 
angels from heaven, yet a charge committed by Qtod 
himself to every householder, however humble his 
lot might be. This is what makes the mountain 
cabin of the poor Irish peasant comparatively 
tolerable, amid the filth and discomfort that almost 
every where prevails. It is that the " lone stranger^* 
is thought by them to be a special boon with 
which God Almighty has favored them. It is thia 
that makes the savage in his wigwam '' pledge his 
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troth," by smoking the pipe of peace to the be- 
nighted pale-face who may have lost the right path 
in the tangled forest. It is an instinct strongly 
impressed in the heart of all but the civilized 
Christian upstart, to ask the stranger in, to give him 
food and lodging, and bathe his feet, if need be ; 
and the traveller, in whatever clime he may wander, 
need never fear of being banished with a cold 
repulse from the hut of the most uncivilized, even 
though he may not ask protection. Bain com- 
menced before I reached the pleasant town of Byde, 
and the sun was set ; but the first application for 
lodging was answered to my liking, and a quiet 
Sabbath was passed. The place of worship I attended 
was a Baptist one, and the worshippers few, and 
apparently very devout. 

At the close of the afternoon service, a plain man 
in plain and clean attire approached, and said, 
" You are a stranger in Byde, come, I suppose, on 
a visit Are you alone?'* On answering him in 
the affirmative, he said: "Will you go home with 
me and take tea?" He then called his daughter 
and made arrangements for me to accompany her 
home. 

I found a plain, simple-minded Christian family ; 
the father a shoemaker, the mother one "that looked 
well to the ways of her household," and the daugh- 
ters comely in appearance and amiable in manners. 
I slept in my lodgings, and the next morning a little 
girl from the same house where I had taken supper, 
called with a message from the family^ that as the day 
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^as ndny and I could not visit the town, they wished 
me to spend the time with them. The day was 
spent with them, and also the night, and all the nights 
I spent in the town, and daily did the introduction 
of their hospitality prove more than it first promised. 
The father repaired my shoes ; the mother cooked 
the best food for my nourishment^ as she feared I 
might not always be well accommodated ; the eldest 
daughter repaired my aged wardrobe, and the young- 
est sisters trimmed and ornamented my hair, and 
sent me away in quite an impioved plight, and feel- 
ing, too, that the favorable opinions I had formed of 
this island were not adequate to the reality. 

Eyde is divided into two sections, upper and 
lower, ThQ streets are regular, well kept, and the 
widest run from north to south, intersected at right 
angles, something like Philadelphia. The buildings 
are of the most picturesque and varied kind ; all, 
from the mansion with its wide-spreading lawn, to 
the neat Swiss cottage, seem to say. Here is neatness, 
here is comfort, and here is taste. And here many 
families of distinction reside. As it is a fashionable 
watering-place for the summer, so the winter resi- 
dences have of late been fitted up in great comfort 
for such genteel or wealthy families as may choi^se 
to reside there. The climate, too, has many induce- 
ments; one writer has said that myrtles will flourish 
in the open air as much as any other plant. Shops 
arc numerous, and equally as inviting to the eye as 
those of London; and what is more, competition is 
io rife here, that in self-defense the shopkeepers 
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must be remarkably civiL Hotels are in STiltable 
abundance and quite reasonable; some of these are 
highly recommended. There are splendid boarding- 
houses, inferior to none in the kingdom, and su- 
perior in many respects, having tastefully laid-out 
gardens and lawns for the pleasure of the inmates. 

They have a play-house in Union street, and the 
company which resort there is said to be of the most 
respectable ; a good and handsome market, measure 
ing a hundred and ninety feet in front ; they have a 
town-hall over the town-market, assembly-rooms, 
and a library attached, with novels and works of 
literature, and London daily papers upon the table, 
and, besides, that essential amusement for empty 
skulls, a billiard-table. George Player has the credit 
of erecting St. Thomas's Chapel on an eminence, with 
a high tower, terminated by a spire, which to the 
mariner is a lofty and acceptable landmark, and as 
a whole, is an uncommonly picturesque view in the 
landscape. A clock is in the tower, with a wing on 
each side, and in the recesses of these wings galleries 
are arranged for the charity-children. No reflecting 
mind can travel through the kingdom of Britain but 
he |iust painfully notice in their multiplied charities 
that a sign is hung out to certify that here is charity : 
we educate and clothe so many poor children ; and 
that all the world may see our alms-giving, we clothe 
them in comfortable garments, so marked by their 
coarseness, color, and antiquated mode, that in places 
of worship, and on annual processions, the world may 
see and not mistake this charity ; thus accomplishing 
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two objects : making the poor feel that they are poor, 
and must be humble, for we show you as such ; and 
sounding a trumpet to make a stupid world gaze and 
admire. It would be unjust severity to say that 
all Englishmen and Englishwomen have this in view 
when they give : doubtless there is as much disin- 
terested benevolence in England as in any part of 
Christendom; but they strangely pervert the Sa- 
viour's injunction when he said, " When thou doest 
alms, do not sound a trumpet before thee." Not so 
in Catholic France ; they are careful to keep up the 
spirits of the poor by their charities ; they dress them 
in no distinguishable garb, but clothe them in be- 
coming attire, and mingle with them on all occasions, 
as they do with all others who can support themselves, 
and the aged women who are assisted have little 
cottages, with flower-gardens and other appendages 
of out-door comforts, that as they can no longer 
mingle with the world, they endeavor to make all 
in their dwelling and about it comfortable as possible. 
I have strayed from Eyde. Besides the St. 
Thomas' Chapel, St. James' has one, and the Dissent- 
ing churches are the Independent, Methodist, and a 
small Baptist church. They have baths, hot andcfld, 
a bank, and a fair; but the regatta is the lion; then 
the noble pier is crowded with spectators, who as- 
semble not only from the island but from different 
towns on the opposite shore, where they are en- 
livened by a band of music through the day and 
fireworks through the evening. The pier is a fine 
specimen of workmanship and good judgment, (being 
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built by shares of £60 each,) for the purpose of betu 
embarking and disembarking, the shore being very 
flat It extends a distance of 1,700 feet from the 
quay to low water-mark. There are six flights of 
steps, all at regolar intervals, and two at the end 
for the convenience of landing at all times of the 
tides. The prospect is flne when the day is pleasant, 
sitting upon sheltered seats which are provided for 
the purpose. On that pier, for an hour, I sat with 
the kind shoemaker, who had accompanied me, wait- 
ing for the packet to convey me for ever from that 
sweet island. 

There is material enough in Byde and about the 
town, passing in any or all directions, to make a 
volume of deep interest. The Priory, Swiss cot- 
tages, St. Helen's Green — ^the name of an old church, 
now built on aQ eminence, for the benefit of mariners, 
to direct both soul and body into a safe haven — are 
objects of deep interest. From Ryde to Newport, 
the distance is seven miles, a broad, smooth road, 
wooded nearly all the distance, well watered, and 
agreeably diversified with hill and dale ; passing on 
a sonny day, the travelling through these woods, in 
pleasure-carriages, is equal almost to that of Fon-, 
tainbleau or Versailles. I walked one pleasant morn- 
ing to Newport, and new beauties opened at every 
turn. The next morning my walk was to Needles 
Point, an object of much beauty and grandeur. The 
road to this spot was quite as interesting as that of 
the day pireceding ; but lingering would not do here, 
for I must reach the Needles and Alum Bay, and 
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return that day, the distance going and returning of 
thirty-two miles, beside all the sight-seeing, for which 
purpose I went. The road for the last three or four 
miles to the Point was across the downs. This Point 
is a high narrow strip of land, projecting far into or 
rather in appearance over the sea, and is so named 
from three rocks which were once part of the cliflF, 
but the softer parts have been worn away by the in- 
cessant motion and dashing of the waters, and left 
three distinct rocks. A spiral rook, called "Lot's 
Wife," was one hvmdred and twentyfeet high. This 
fell in 1776, was crumbled by the dashing of old 
ocean, and the fall was not only great but loud. For 
more than a quarter of a mile, the shore is a wall of 
chalk, and is about four hundred feet in height. 
When I stood on the margin of this terrific waD, 
hanging over the sea, and saw the workmen with 
their machinery at work, digging and carrying away 
from the sides of this cliflf the different-colored 
chalks, I hesitated. I remembered the presumptuous 
ascent and descent of Crough Patrick, and paused. 
But the workmen were there, and if mischief should 
befell me, they would hasten to my assistance. The 
inimitable colors of these cliffs tempted me and 
urged me on; a few drops of rain threatened a 
shower ; the day was hot, and the surcharged cloud 
was black. The side of the cliff vas slippery, slight 
steps had been made in it by the laborers for 
their own convenience, and these were my hope. I 
went down ; the rain increased. I was so near the 
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sea, the bottom of the cliff almost reaching to it, I 
feared to stand so near the margin in a storm, lest 
the maddening waves would wash me away, and climb- 
ed upon the slippery cliff; the rain increased; the light- 
ning flashed, the thunder was awfully heavy ; I was 
clinging to the side of this cliff; the sea dashing and 
foaming at my feet ; the thunder, peal after peal, roll- 
ing over my head ; the lightning and rain added to the 
awful sublimity, and I hung clinging as well as I could 
to the cliff, fearing and expecting every moment that 
I should not only be plunged down from the preci- 
pice, but be dashed headlong into the surging and 
roaring waves, I cannot tell how long I hung; not 
a being was in sight, for I had passed the laborers, 
and I said. Who is here to tell my fate, and who will 
care how terrible it may be ? When the storm had 
reached its crisis, the rain gradually subsided, the 
thunder rolled fainter and fainter, and then was my 
time for escape; but I feared to attempt moving my 
feet from the clammy foundation in which they were 
fastened, lest one slide should place me beyond hope. 
What could I do ? I had sixteen miles to walk, and 
it was past two o'clock. I moved, nor looked back ; 
the sea beneath me was too fearful to look upon ; 
my clothes were thoroughly drenched, and my feet 
burdened with clay. I did climb the precipice ; I 
did find myself again on Needles Point, and though 
not on dry land, yet the sun shone out, and I sat 
down upon a rock to breathe, to wonder, and adore. 
I left my veil upon the cliff as a memento of that 
fearful hoiir, on that chalky rirecipice, in the Isle of 
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Wight. These cli£& are indescribable, because so 
unlike any other, that they bear no comparison. In 
some places the water has worn deep ridges from the 
top down, so that the top in some places appears as if 
scollopped, and these scollops are quite sharp. The 
whole is a vast pile of wild, haggard, and bold ruin ; 
but the singular peculiarity is the different stripes of 
color, which, when seen at a little distance, appear 
like striped silk, especially when the sun shines. 
These stripes are of all colors, and some so beauti- 
fully and sofUy blended that the spectator cannot 
define their line of demarkation from the black, down 
to almost a clear white. Bottles of these different 
stratas are to be sold, and so arranged that they make 
a most unique and rich display. After having a 
little recovered from excitement and fatigue, my 
dripping clothes and muddy feet were directed to 
Newport A walk of sixteen miles in that awful 
plight was not the pleasantest, yet I had not slid 
down the clif&, and this was quite enough foe grati- 
tude. This was the heaviest walk I ever took, 
though not the longest. I had been in a strange po- 
sition, and under greater excitement than I had ever 
been in the greatest dangers in Ireland. 

I reached the house of the kind minister before 
mentioned in this narrative, and his daughter was at 
the door watching, and anxious lest evil had befidlen 
me. They had feared much in the unusual thunder- 
storm, for such thunder had seldom been heard in 
that isle or in the kingdom. "Where were you 
when that awful clap burst ? " " Hanging on the cliff, 
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over the sea, with my feet and haiids fast in the clay, 
as the only way of security." This walk, after 
three o'clock, with wet and excitement, gave me 
a restless- night of hanging over troubled waters, 
and clinging to frightful pre<5ipices; and the next 
morning, a walk to Eyde of seven miles was more 
difficult to accomplish than that of the morning pre- 
ceeding, sixteen miles. Eest soon restored me, and I 
regretted not that I had seen the Needles undet the 
fearful circumstances in which I was placed. 

All and every thing cannot be told of an island 
like this. Great things and little things, dublime 
and beautiful, are there, but the people are quite dis* 
tinct from their neighbors in Britain: though ruled 
by the same laws, and in daily intercourse with the 
high and low of England, they still retain that sim- 
ple urbanity of manner which so characterized the 
Dairyman and his family; and though the Queen 
spends some weeks with them every season, she 
makes no special excitement; they allow her to go 
out and in as may best please her, without wonder- 
ing after her, or paying that silly obsequiousness that 
many of her English subjects do, and which she 
apparently wishes to avoid. The peasantry and me- 
chanics treat the stranger with the greatest hospital- 
ity ; their language, too, though it professes to be 
English, has scarcely, among the peasantry, arrived 
at or beyond the age of old Queen Bess. When I 
told them my country : "And did ye come to see 
we?" or, "Did ye come to see I?" wpuld always be 
the reply. " Well, we he's glad," etc. And the reli- 
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gion of most who profess it is acknowledged to be, 
in works as well as in words, a ^'single eye;" and 
doing to others as they would wish others to do to 
them, is more manifest there than in any place I had 
seen. The kind shoemaker invited me one Sabbath 
at dinner to accompany him to see an aged relative 
who was sick. The path was across beautifully cul- 
tivated fields and rich woodland, till we reached a 
rustic cottage or farm-house in real olden style, im- 
bedded in the richest wood and fruit trees. We 
were received in true patriarchal style; bread, pork 
and cabbage were immediately- offered, though we 
had dined, and their joy seemed to amount to grati- 
tude, when they found this walk was 'taken to see 
them in their humble abode ; and every thing that 
could be done was done to make us pleased, and 
they certainly succeeded. One patriarchal custom 
was here emphatically exemplified. My conductor 
asked a dauffhter of the family, of the age of eighteen, 
if she were intending to glean this yl : the answe^ 
was in the affirmative, "If I can be spared." "How 
much did you glean the last harvest ?" " Six bushels, 
good measure) which is not all gone yet." This girl 
had gone from field to field, and gathered sufficient 
for the year in a small family, and this is still the 
practice of all the peasantry in the island. The wo- 
men and girls work at making hay, binding sheaves, 
digging potatoes, etc., as the men do, nor think it at all 
a task. We intended for our evening service to at- 
tend the St. Lawrence Church, the smallest in the 
kingdom, and the prettiest, when its location and 
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finish are taken into account. It would seem that 
the builders of this were in need of funds, or did not 
intend to gather many into the fold : it measured 
twenty feet only in length, and twelve in width, and 
was not quite six feet to the eaves. In this church 
we sat down and-heard a discourse from a lay preach- 
er, and were charmed with the music of a small band 
of singers with instruments, and saw a company of 
attentive, well-dressed hearers, in the most novel 
room I had ever met. The sermon was quite a tol- 
erable one, and the speaker a brewer, who concocted 
beer and ale for his temporal support, and exhorted 
sinners to repentance on the Sabbath, for the love 
of God and the souls of men ; and when I observed 
to one of his audience, that had I known his occupa- 
tion I could not have listened to him, he could not 
understand me : so wedded are almost all in that king- 
dom to beer and ale, that they make it a part and 
parcel of all their comforts. 

The tour of the island was completed : many beau- 
ties, and to my eye no deformities : not even the 
Emerald Isle could boast more^ excepting th'e color 
of the grass and foliage. The Isle of Wight has more 
sun, less fog and mist, consequently the color of 
every thing green is more sombre ; the dullness of the 
foliage is compensated by a more brilliant sun, and 
the dullness of the atmosphere in Ireland by a livelier 
green upon grass, tree, and shrub. 

The cultivation of flowers and flower-gardens is 
every where an ornament in this island, and though 
upon every chimney of the thatched cottage the rose 
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is not waving, yet about every window and in every 
little patch in the cottage front, they, or some other 
flower, may be seen looking up to cheer the eye. 
They have literally and faithfully obeyed the design 
of the Almighty, in dressing and tilling so much of 
the garden of the world as is put into their hands. 

May God for ever smile upon that pretty spot, and 
bless its hospitable inhabitants, till every island, sea^ 
and mountain shall flee away. 

Farewell, farewell for ever. 



JOHIf BUNYAN. 



In Bunhill Fields, upon the City Eoad, in Lon- 
don, sleep the remains of this distinguished Chris- 
tian. He lies under a plain, unpretending block, 
with his name upon the side, and so de&oed, that in 
the year 1848 it was almost illegible, but it has since 
been revived ; and though many might desire to read 
an eulogium worthy the life of such a man, yet bet- 
ter judgment says, that "John Bunyan" embodies 
all that posterity needs to keep alive the admiration 
and honor due to his memory. The sight of the 
block and name brings out the life of the man in such 
bold relief, that few reflecting minds require more 
than to pause and repeat, " John Bunyan" — ^all else 
would be fulsome. In the year 1849, a visit to^ 
Herefordshire presented a graphic view of a scene in 
his life. In a secluded wood is a dell or basin, 
nearly cireular, the sides gradually sloping to the 
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oentire, 80 that hundreds of people can stand as if in 
an amphitheatre, while the speaker, stationed in the 
bottom, can be distinctly understood by multitudes 
around and above him. Here John Bunyan was 
in the habit, before his imprisonment, of resorting 
after midnight, for the purpose of preaching to lis- 
tening multitudes, who secretly assembled to hear 
the words of life, which fell from lips "touched 
with a live coal from off the altar." A few yards 
firom this dell resided a Christian widow and her 
little ones, who, like the Shunamite of old, prepared 
him a little chamber, where he went in and tarried 
till the near approach of day, taking a short sleep 
and a morsel of food, and then hurried to his home. 
The moss-covered, crumbling stone cottage, now 
stands thickly enclosed in the wild- wood, as a me- 
mento of those days of persecution, as well as of her 
value of the truth he inculcated, who, in despite of 
all danger to which she was exposed, gave him an 
asylum when fire-brands, arrows, and death were 
flying fast around them. This should be told as a 
memorial of her, who won Christ at a dearer price 
than did the Shunamite, whose "chamber, candlestick, 
and bed" were given with the concurrence of her 
husband, and when no threats of imprisonment or 
confiscation tried her faith and hospitality. She is 
now with him reaping her reward, and though her 
.name is not recorded Aere, like many women of old, 
yet in the Book- of Life it stands durable as eternity. 
The old cottage in Elstow where Bunyan was born, 
is pointed to the traveller as a monument of proud 
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interest. Her^ Uv es a humble woman and a few littie 
ones, who are supported by making lace, a trade 
which Bunyan learned while in prison, and by this 
employment, in the intervals of writing, he managed 
to support his family. 

"We entered the lowly cottage (for it is indeed 
lowly) at the close of an -uncommonly cold day iti 
England : the crescent moon and twinkling stars were 
looking out from the clearest sky, and the little vil- 
lage of Elstow appeared silent and unpretending, 
with its unadorned stone cottages, decayed, though 
not claiming to be contemporary with that which 
sheltered the humble tinker and the reckless John, 
more than two centuries ago. "We walked softly, as 
though on holy ground. A dim light of wood was 
flickering upon the antiquated grate, and around a 
naked deal table two or three children were standing, 
while the mother was breaking some fresh coarse bread 
of her own making, and preparing their evening meaL 
Everything was in exact keeping with the early im- 
pressions made of that eccentric man. It was a fit 
habitation for the residence of a tinker, probably not 
a whit improved since the first morning that the in- 
fant John opened his eyes upon a world where he 
was to act so distinguished a part. In the opposite 
comer was a little niche, xmder the long mantel- 
piece, evidently intended for a seat, where, in olden 
time, the contending urchins of a &rmer's log-cabin 
in New-England were struggling to secure a warm seat 
for the winter's evening. * Here sat the boy John, 
doubtless, many an hour, while his mother, like the 
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one before us, was, upon a wooden trencher, or brown 
earthen plate, gathering the repast for her little ones, 
while the fiither, with his head inclined to the fire, 
was tinkering some vessel for his neighbor's benefit, 
and the food for his own dependants. The unpre- 
tending widow stirred her fire, and gave us the 
warmest seats. We were both cold and hungry, and 
frankly told her so, requesting that Ae would allow 
us a portion of her tempting domestic, bread, and we 
would compensate her. She cheerfully complied, 
offering butter in addition. While masticating our 
bread, we had leisure to survey the room. A beam 
extended fi'om the ceiling, over the fire-place, to the 
back part of the wall, which was so low that a man 
of five and a half feet must stoop if his hat was on 
his head to pass it. This beam had been cut, spUt, 
and battered, with all sorts of sharp and dull instru- 
ments, if appearances tell any thing, for the purpose 
of relics. We were exceptions, and preferred buy- 
ing a piece of the widow's lace, for the double pur- 
pose of doing the widow a little service, and preserv- 
ing a memento of the employment which enabled 
Bunyan,- while in prison, to secure a competence for 
his injured family. When our bread was taken, we 
were^hown into the chamber where John first saw 
the light. It was a manger indeed ; no room could 
be more humble — ^low, dark, and comfortless. Win- 
dows, two centuries ago, were few and small, and 
this room had received no additional sash to render 
" darkness visible." 
Here was a spot to pause and see how £sur are 
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Gkxl's ways from ours, and how high his thoughts 
from ours. In this lowly cabin, to that lowly fiither, 
an All- wise Being thought best to send into life a 
chosen instrument — a weUrchoaeu one — to accom- 
plish more by an unlettered pen than was ever 
accomplished but by the inspired writers of his 
Word. Doubtless the glad mother, like all other 
mothers, look^ upon her nursling boy as a very 
nice, if not a pretty one, and hoped that he might 
one day make as good a tinker as his &ther. The 
father, perhaps, with greater hopes for his son, 
anticipates that he may be a brogue or patten- 
maker, and enter upon life with higher aims and 
better prospects than those of his own ; for though 
he concluded to train him in his own profession, he 
gave him the advantages of learning both to read 
and write, which in that age was not an every^lay 
accompaniment of the humble walks of life. Here 
was the wisdom of God, who in all ages has been 
wont to confound the wisdom of the wise by accom- 
plishing great purposes with small means. Not one 
in that family or humble village ever looked upon 
this profane and mischievous lad in any other light 
than a pest to the neighborhood. They have all 
gone down to the dust, but not one in that parish 
has left behind him materials for the benefit of man- 
kind as has this, the most unpromising. We left, 
not unprofited by the sight and reflections which 
naturally grew out of the visit, and said. What dif- 
ferent means and different instruments does Ood 
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select for accomplishing lis designs from those of 
short-sighted man ! 

At Bedford, where he was imprisoned, in the 
family of a minister was deposited the furniture 
which he used when in prison : the old oaken arm- 
chair, and the little antique cupboard, with separate 
cells, for papers. Here in one of these was deposited 
the paper containing his will, a curious document, 
vrritten in a legible hand, with a blot made by a 
finger as if to erase a letter. As he had no worldly 
property to bequeath, his will was in the same alle- 
gorical style as his other writings, and for eccen- 
tricity could claim the same parentage. "We crossed 
the bridge, on one end of which once stood the jail, 
or a part of it, where the most useful part of his life 
was passed, and where imagination could see the 
holy fire which descended and kept alive that flame 
which was never in the least extinguished till the 
last graphic line of his inimitable pen was finished. 

Why, why is it, that a work so unpretending, writ- 
ten by so illiterate a man, should not only live, and 
outlive works of science and divinity, but be con- 
stantly Ughting up new fires in the hearts of Chris- 
tians of all denominations? It is because the torch 
that lighted, and the fuel that kept alive the flame 
in Bunyan were fresh from the altar of divine truth, 
and on their way thither met with no schools of the 
world's prophets to deaden the burning coal; no 
Vanity Fairs nor Talkatives; but in that prison 
alone, with the Holy Spirit as a dictator, he wrote 
as the Spirit gav« him utteranoe. 
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POLICE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

These are a numerous class oif efficient men, se- 
lected from the humble walks of life, and kept upon 
a salary that leaves no room for even a temptation 
to extravagance, and with such a weight of responsi- 
bility and care rolled upon them as leaves no time 
for dissipation or idleness. Their appearance to a 
stranger, when in perplexity or danger, is like light 
arising in darkness. A blue coat, morocco belt, and 
white gloves, are almost sure guaranties of safety to 
the defenseless, and tEese are in almost every emer- 
gency at hand promptly to do duty, and do it cheer- 
fully. 

A stranger in Ireland, who goes there with all 
the prejudices against that so-called barbarous people 
which most strangers have^ might, on first appear- 
ances, suppose that so many policemen as seem to 
be needed there must be proof indisputable that they 
are on the eve of rebellion, and " must be kept down ;" 
but on closer observation and fuller experience, he 
will ascertain that to " keep the peace" is but a frac- 
tional part of the duties of a policeman there. To 
direct the inquirer to the most comfortable lodg- 
ings; to set him upon the right path, if hesitating; 
to defend him from danger, if assaulted ; to find his 
property, if lost or stolen ; in short, to give him his 
rights in all places, under possible circumstances, 
are duties well understood and fiuthfally practiced- 
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Indeed their trostwortliiness has become proverbial 
Since England has been a nation, no class of office- 
bearers have maintained so long a standing, with so 
much credit to themselves and honor to the Govern- 
ment, as have these unpretending safeguards. 

In the summer of 1861 — a never-to-be-forgotten 
season by thousands from distant knds who visited 
the " World's Fair" at London — ^were some hundreds 
of these worthies stationed in the Crystal Palace, 
to defend the propertj- <^ the exhibitors, to direct 
the inquiry, to prevent confusion; in short, to ad- 
just all mistakes belonging to their office; and these 
duties probably were never omitted, during the five 
months that Ihe &ir continued. On Ihe last day of 
the exhilntion, a stranger remarked to a man quite 
advanced in years, ''Your duties, Sir, in this palace, 
are now ended^ and doubtless you do not regret it." 
^I haive stood here," responded the policeman, 
'.'from eight in the morning to seven at night, as 
you see me at fliis door, without once sitting down, 
for five, months." "And what have been your du- 
ties ?" " To see that there should be no oonfridon in 
coming in or going out, that no improper liberties 
should be taken about Ihe door, no loitering by 
visitors, etc ; and after this my walk has been three 
miles to my home, at night" If ever men merited 
extra reward, these men did so; for it was stated 
that had all the loss of property };»x>ught Ihere by 
exhibitors been estimated, the amount destroyed m 
stolen would not have reached to twenty pounds ; 
md this Alight justly be attributed to tfa« vigflanca 

10 
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of the police. How much then is due from the 
whole world who visited that palace, and had pro- 
perty invested there, to these guardians of their 
interest I But which among all the nations of the 
earth at that palace has thought of the policemen of 
London, to do them good? As an improtected 
traveller and stranger in the kingdom of Britain for. 
many years, a tribute of heartfelt gratitude is due 
them from me, for the civility they have shown when 
inquiring the way, and the promptness they have 
ever manifested when stupidity or presumption had 
led me into iiominent danger. To them do I owe. 
the well-being of my limbs as well as my li£3, in 
some instances. Once, when walking abstractedly 
in London, I was carelessly stepping where I should 
immediately have been crushed, a policeman seized 
me with great violence, planted me upon the side-. 
walk, paused a moment, and before he let go his 
grasp, in his excitement and vexation at my foUy,- 
he gave me a most hearty shaking, asking, ''Are you 
mad, or a fool, to run into such danger? You 
would have been dead, if I had not pulled you 
away." Sincerely thanking him, eypeddUy for the 
shaking, (for that was proof tangible of his sin-. 
cerity,) he promptly replied, "Your life is saved; 
mind where you go in future." 

To the honor of the British Government be it 
said, though they do not allow a heavy salary to 
th^Be officials, yet they sustain them in carrying out 
the laws to the letter, even when these laws are 
executed upon the higher ranks of soopiety. A 
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policeman would not stop for titles, if titles pre- 
sumed on prohibited ground. A good illustration 
of this was given on the morning of the opening of 
the "World's Fair in London. 

A path which had been made through the park for 
carriages to pass, was on that day prohibited bj 
government. A captain of the army waa driving ' 
Ml speed with his lady in an open carriage, and 
though he had been cautioned of the prohibition, 
defied any prevention, presuming on the high stand- 
ing of an officer under the government. As he 
neared the line of demarkation, a policeman stepped 
forward and gave the signal for stopping. The 
officer heeded not, but rushed onward. The police- 
man seized the reins, knowing all the time who the 
gentleman was he was intercepting: the officer 
applied his whip fiuthfully over the shoulders of the 
policeman, who in the meantime kept a steady grasp 
upon the bridle until the officer was arrested. Great 
excitement seized the gentry and nobility that a 
gen^eman of his rank should be made a public exam- 
ple; and even ladies appeared to plead his high 
standing in society, the disgrace to his wife, etc. The 
ample and judicious answer was : " The very gentk- 
man who should be a better example, and the very 
gentleman who must stop ten days in prison." 
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PARIS. 

How came I in. this beautiful city? — a eitjr, more 
than any, I had wished to see, but expected to die 
without the sight On mj way to LpiKbafirom 
Bamsgate, in the town of Canterbury, a remark was 
dropped by a young gentleman, that an excnreioa 
from London to Paris was in prospect, giving an 
opportunity for any person to go and q)end a fort- 
night, and return, for the sum of five pounds ; and 
for three pounds, if the passenger paid his food and 
lodging, both of which in France are very cheap. 
I did not dare hope of seeing with my own eyes a 
city which had always stood out with so much pro* 
minence in the political world, and more particularly in 
the late upturning and dethroning of Louis Philippe. 

Betuming to Lcmdon in a few days, a letter unex- 
pectedly was sent me with a five-pound check in it^ 
begging me to accompany the party to Franccf and 
give the writer a sketch of what was passing there. 
This gentleman had not known that I wished to em- 
brace the opportunity, which made the £ivor doaUj 
valuable. 

The company lefl London Bridge on the morning 
of April 5th, counting two hundred and fifty-one, 
but before reaching France, five hundred made up 
the amount. The Channel was crossed at Folkstone, 
in a storm of rain and wind, but yet the inhabitants 
of Boulogne were on the dock to the number of 
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thaasands : not of the mob, but tlie Sous-Pi^fet iftnd 
Mayor were upon the Custom House steps, with the 
lesser authorities of the city. "Five VAngleierreP^ 
responded to by "FiVe la France T were the first 
greetings. 

As the party stepped on shore, a space was opened 
and a nosegay was presented by the hand of a female. 
Twenty females, wives of soldiers, were ranged on 
each side, each with a basket of flowers prepared in 
bouquets for a party of five hundred. All wei« 
dressed in scarlet merino petticoats, white short- 
gowns and aprons, white caps, plain handkerehiefii, 
and neat shoes and stockings. The sight was not 
only unique, but beautiful ; in exact keeping with 
the good taste of the French, who always do things 
in a style that no other people do. "G^orf san^e the 
Queen^^ was struck up by the band, and played with 
much spirit: the English, taken by surprise, unco- 
vered their heads and remained standing. A tri- 
umphal arch was erected before the door of the 
Custom House, on which was inscribed in EngBsh : 
'^To the Fraternal Union of England and France." 
The arms of the city of Boulogne were over this, 
and two shields with the words ^London" and 
^ Paris " were on the right and left of the inscription. 
^^England — prance^^^ were on a shield attached to the 
pilaster. The arch was richly crowned with the 
freshest spring vines, and as we passed under it, a 
shower of flowers and evergreens was poured upon 
us from hands unseen above. This was a peaod- 
offering entirely unexpected to the English, who 
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were wholly unprepared for such a greeting fix>m a 
people whom they had never admired, much less 
loved, and tears fell from many a manly eye as we 
passed through that arch ; and when the Sous-Pr^fet 
spoke in the name of his town, all hearts on both 
sides lighted up a gush of kind feeling in every 
countenance. Mr. L. Lloyd responded in the name 
of the English. A collation was then taken, which 
was bountifully spread out in the Custom House, 
and the company repaired to breakfast 

The tune of "Marseilles" was now performed by 
the band, and the procession advanced through a 
line of peasantry, all decently attired ; the men and 
boys in blue jean smock-froc^ the women and girls 
in various-colored costumes, with here and there a 
sprinkling of the red petticoat and white short- 
gown, which gave a most picturesque look, though 
.the morning was dull and rainy. 

The tune of Marseilles has sounds which have 
stirred many a heart beside that of the French, but 
now it had sweeter and more thrilling ones. They 
said, "Peace on earth, and good- will to men." 
There was " no Wellington nor Waterloo in their 
notes, and the cool, calculating Englishman found 
his heart give way to these acts and songs of kind- 
ness. 

The power of kindness was strikingly manifest. 
Among the five hundred Englishmen present^ there 
were persons from most of the shires in the king- 
dom, and they candidly acknowledged that their 
object in that excursion was wholly their own 
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curiosity — ^to look at her newly set-up republic, and 
draw as much pleasure from the trip as would com- 
pensate for the money laid down, without either 
Expectation or desire to happify the French, or to 
form any amicable treaties or friendships with that 
volatile nation. " But what shall we do with this ?" 
said one, holding out a bouquet ; '^ these mementos 
should be taken across the Channel to our children, 
and preserved for children's children to the last 
generation. They are peace-offerings indeed, which 
we should do well to accept." "I am ashamed," 
said a lady, 'Hhat I have ever thought so meanly of 
the French ; they have ever been by me a despised 
people ; but they have acted more nobly to us than 
we ever did to them, or even know how to act ; we 
could not do a thing as prettily as this has been 
done." 

When a hurried breakfast was taken, the cars 
were in waiting to conduct us to Paris, and the 
officers, flower* women and peasants were there, the 

children kissing their hands, and promising to seo 
us on our return; "And then," said one, "we'll 

dance when you come back." From Boulogne to 

Paris all had been apprised of this excuradou, and 

the peasants on the mountain side and at the door" 

of the lowly cottage were in waiting, waving the 

handkerchief and cap, kissing the hand, and crying, 

" Vive les Anglais" until their welcomes died on the 

ear. 

The day had been misty, but as we neared Amiens 

the sun looked out from its April cloud, as if to 
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gladden a pcene that was in waitmg. A smootb hillr 
side bordered the town where we entered, and 
groups of the neatly-clad peasants were dotting it, 
and their bine frocks, sprinkled with the red petti- 
coat, shining in the setting sun, gave a most pic- 
turesque yiew, while the waving of caps and hand- 
kerchie&, as they stood out upon the eminenoe, 
kissing their hands, and shouting ^^Vtve leaATyhis^^ 
added animation to the whole, while all conspired in 
saying, ^' We have heard that you have come with 
a message of kindness, and we say, ye are welcome; 
ye are welcome." 

Our lingering eyes regretted that we must fly so 
rapidly from this pretty panorama, but the town of 
Amiens was near, and there the Mayor and National 
Guard were ready to receive us, and a speech, brie^ 
but pithy, was made by the Mayor, contiuning cne 
sentence, which, if true, should be written in capi- 
tals over the entrance of every door in the kingdom : 
^^Tlie agreement of France and England secures ^ peace 
o/t/ie wctW^ 

This speech drew forth a hurried response. A 
hasty collation was taken, and the rapid cars were 
hurrying us on to reach Paris that night, atfd at nine we 
found ourselves in the cheerful city, which appeared 
as if lighted anew for our reception. Our lodging- 
houses were all ticketed, and by ten, the most of ub 
were comfortably adjusted for our residence. The 
next morning was Good-Friday; and the broad es- 
planade under the grand pillars of the Madeleine 
Church was filled with pots of the most blooming 
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flowen^ filling tW a& witli fragraaoey aad gmi^a 
ifio^ ckeerful appearance. 

Every place of eoriosity was fiung opei^ witliout 
fee, and every attention tliat Fi^ncli politeness 
eovJd give us, was lavished in the eight days of 
the visit. The English improved it assiduonsly ; 
every tower was ascended, every picttue-gallery ex- 
plored, and the Palace, from which the astonished 
Louis Philippe made his escape, was in the same 
condition in which he had lefi it ; i^ had been com- 
pletely preserved but the throne, which was cut in 
small chips and sent to every family in Paris — ^a 
tangible memento oi the instability of human great- 
ness and human happiness. Bepublicanism stood 
out in a new and clear light to the English^ the 
distinction of caste had no place here; in every 
party, from the Mayor to the carman, the equality 
was manifest : for each was present, together with 
the fruit and fish-women, and each received the 
same atibentions in all courtesies common in such 
parties. Bepublicanism was just coming out, and 
probably put on its best, though there was no ap- 
pearance of vain boasting, but rather a subdued 
waiting, as though something momentous was in 
reserve. In no city are the laboring classes more 
tidily dressed. Not a barefoot or ragged gara^nt 
did we see any where, yet, doubtless, there were 
such — as exceptions. In one particular tihe people 
of England were much disappointed ; France sends 
out her iishions to the ends of the earth ; as France 
says a garmenl i^all be made and Wiem, so all 

10* 
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nations endeavor to obey. Is any thing rich, we 
are told it is French; is any thing gaudy, we must 
understand it is the newest French fashion ; but on 
the streets in Paris, women of respectability never 
dress gaily ; never dress so as to be noticed ; neither 
in their parties of fashion do they dress as tawdry 
as most other nations do. A large party was made 
while we were in Paris, for the English visitors, and 
an English lady with whom I lodged, that had re- 
sided there thirty years, remarked: " K you see a 
lady present to-night, with naked arms and naked 
neck, you may know she is English; the French 
ladies always wear their dresses high, and cover 
their arms .when in a party." Every public place 
of note was flung open without reward; even the 
tomb of Napoleon, which until then had been 
guarded from the feet of strangers, was opened, and 
all who desired were invited to enter. 

Time and space cannot here be given for minute 
descriptions, but it will be proper to say that Paris 
was as diligently explored during our two weeks' 
residence there, as if search had been made for an 
offender by the police. Englishmen ascended every 
tower that could be ascended, and English women 
were in every admissible nook that curiosity in- 
duced. Nor did French courtesy and hospitality 
in the least show symptoms of decay to the laat 
We were satisfied that the politeness for which that 
nation is distinguished, is not put on for effect 
entirely ; that it is hereditary either by instinct or 
cultivation. The time for our departure, aa in all 
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such interviews, must and will arrive, and wheu we 
were about doing so, all felt that an unexpected 
feast of good- win and happy intercdurse ha4 been 
enjoyed, quite exceeding all expectation. One re- 
marked : '^ This is quite enough to make us ashamed, 
to be treated so kindly by a people we have always 
shunned." Many a longing, lingering look was left 
behind by most of the company, as the cars hurried 
us away. "Five V Angleterre^^^ ^^Vive la FrantpU^^^ 
were the last sounds that died upon the ear. When 
we arrived in Boulogne, a rich treat was in readi- 
ness. Three thousand francs had been expended, 
on the week of our visit to Paris, to enlarge the 
theatre, and to give the English a reception to a 
national assembly. The spacious dome of the 
building had the devices of England and France, 
and more than thirty chandeliers shed their light on 
three thousand heads, from the Mayor to the fisher- 
women. Here was republicanism carried out in a 
style entirely new. Each class could be distinguish- 
ed by its costume, but in no other way could the 
least difference be seen. A French lady, who could 
speak English, replied to the question: Is this 
mingling of persons of all ranks done for effect, to 
suit this occasion, and are these red petticoats put 
on to represent the fisherwomen in company with the 
highest ranks in the city ? " It is a national feast, 
Madam, and when we make one, we have all 
the nation represented. These are all fisher^ 
women.'' There was the Sous-Pr^fet in his cos- 
tume, the National Ghiard, the merchant and common 
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laborer, the black dress, the white flowing lobe, the 
kid slipper and boot, the gray hair and wrinkled 
forehead, the rosy cheek and glossy ringlety all 
moving and talking in the same happy ease of 
manner, without the least manifestation of embar- 
rassment. 

A Londoner, sitting in a gallery looking upon 
the group below, said : '* Indeed, it is a most beau- 
tiful sight !^' 

Three o'clock the next day we left the hospitsUe 
city of Boulogne, where every thing had been done 
to make our stay pleasant, and with regret we step- 
ped on board, and amid shouting and waving of 
hats and parasols, we sailed from the spot — many 
of the company for ever. 



ENVIttOJfS OP PARIS. 



Whoever visits France from the United States^ 
or the kingdom of Britain, usually makes Paris his 
first d^pot ; and in many instances is so pleased^ if 
not excited with what he there Bees, that many of the 
beautiful villas near are overlooked. YersttUes Mid 
Fontainbleau, and sometimes St Cloud, are visited 
because they contain palaces, and palaces must be a 
curiosity, because kings and queens do dwdl or have 
dwelt in them. But there are objects of deq> in- 
terest about Paris which travellers would do well to 
explore ; and whoever is taking a trip to Fontain- 
bleau would be well compensated by oaHing at the 
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celebrated hospital of Bicfttre on his way, A cha- 
teau was built here in 1204, then called Chateau de 
Wincestre, in honor of the Bishop of Winchester, 
who built it. In 1416, the Duke de Berri gave it to 
the Chapter of Notre Dame, and Louis XUE. bou^t 
it in 1682, and erected on its site a hospital f<nr 
invalids. It was afterwards attached to the general 
hospital de la Salp^trifere. It is now used for the 
benefit of indigent old men and male lunatics. It 
presents a square of nine hundred feet on each side, 
containing three courts. In addition to this, four 
hundred thousand francs were expended in 1822 iH 
the erection of two piles, separated from each other 
by a pretty garden, and adorned with a peristyle 
for lunatics to walk, when the weather forbids their 
walking in the garden. The old men occupy the 
greater part of the building. Their rooms are large 
and comfortable, and they are privileged with gar- 
dens and court-yards for exercise. Such as are able 
to work receive trifling wages, which are partly ex- 
pended in extras for food, and the remainder given 
them when they leave. Their allowance is h&unii^l^ 
if not extravagant ; consisting of a portion of soup, 
a pound and a quarter of bread, four ounces of meat 
at dinner, and vegetables or cheese at night, and a, 
quarter of a pint of wine. At the age of seventy 
they have a double portion of wine ; and when they 
have been thirty yesors there, receive a double allow- 
ance of every thing. There are a class called repa- 
sans, consisting of servants who are unable to work. 
Wfien paupers are sick, they are removed to the 
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infirmary ; and three hundred beds are here provided 
for the indigent lunatics, idiots, and epileptics. Here 
too the number of eight hundred find a home, where 
every indulgence necessary and safe is allowed, with 
the exception of the strait-jacket. This is only 
used when they are considered dangerous, and then 
they are shut up. Such have a greater quantity of 
bread allowed them than the paupers, and the same 
quantity of other food. They have daily occupation 
on a model farm and bleaching-ground, with the 
ornamental addition (if you please to call it so) of 
sties for raising hogs of a superior kind. The 
method for lunatics has most happily succeeded, and 
it is hoped that soon a substitute for the strait- 
jacket will be found. Then the hospital of Bic^tre 
will stand as a monument of the highest honor. 
But Bic^tre is but one among a multitude which 
reflect much praise on the Government of that coun- 
try. Every provision made for the poor is on a most 
generous and praiseworthy scale. The charities 
belonging to hospitals alone almost surpass belie£ 
They alone support, in round numbers, twelve 
thousand aged men and women, receiving yearly 
eighty thousand patients ; besides four thousand six 
hundred children in-doors, and twelve thousand at 
'uurse in the country ; five hundred are apprenticed 
yearly ; and the hospital directors, in addition to all 
this, give relief to eighty thousand indigent fAjnili^, 
In all these public charities the poor are respected; 
their feelings, and often their tastes are consulted ; 
their gardens are laid out in beautiful taste; and. 
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indigent women, of respectable standing in society, 
when obliged to resort to any of these places, have 
as many conveniences and delicacies as is possible to 
make their situation resemble the delicacies they 
once enjoyed. In addition to the numerous hospi- 
tals for the human family, they have a hospital for 
animals. '' Hospice des Animaux" is pasted to the 
waUs in public places ; and if the stranger would 
see a somewhat rare illustration, he must visit Alfort, 
a village two leagues from Paris. Here was, in 1776, 
a veterinary school founded by Bourgelat, contain- 
ing a library of domestic zoology, a cabinet of com- 
parative anatomy, and another of pathology ; like- 
wise a botanical garden, hospitals for sick animals, 
a laboratory, a pharmacy, ground for the cultiva- 
tion of grasses, a school of practical agriculture, 
a flock of sheep for experiments, a herd of different 
kinds of swine, and an amphitheatre where lectures 
are delivered upon veterinary medicine and rural 
economy. 

But the hospital for animals deserves particular 
notice. Fifty sous a day entitles a horse to the best 
medical treatment, and twelve for a dog ; but if the 
owners are poor, they are only charged for their 
keep. . 

In cases of murrain among cattle, pupils or pro- 
fessors are sent to treat them. France supports three 
institutions of this kind, including Bic^tre ; one at 
Lyons, and one at Toulouse. These three schools, 
containing six hundred pupils, cost the Government 
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annually 492,000 francs;' the average number of 
horses in them all is 1,382 ; and the expenses of 
these, 4,921,700 francs. This is not confined to 
horses and dogs ; pet birds and cats have the same 
privilege. 

This is humanity on a broad and noble scale; for 
although in most cases selfm&j have a great bearing 
in this establishment, and the moving principle may 
be to save a valuable beast for purposes of profit^ 
yet there are many old worn-out horses, who fire 
never expected to do service any more, that are 
nursed here like old people, and made as comforta- 
ble as circumstances permit. This is humanity, 
without the handmaid self; for though many a 
fitmily might nurse a pet animal at home with the 
greatest good-will, yet to put it abroad and pay 
daily for it, not expecting any serviced, is quite be- 
yond selfishness. 



THB EMPRESS JOSEFHOB. 

EvsBY spot, in and about Paris, where that lovetf 
woman sat or walked, seems hallowed. Her memory 
is sweet to all, whether in high life or low, to whom 
she was known, as well as to thousands who never 
saw her.^ 

The peasants of France have treasured many an 
anecdote of her amiableness in the little village 
Beuil, where she now sleeps, in a small aacient 
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chtadi ct that name. There was a beautifiil park 
and ieztenfliye gardens called Malmaison, near tibiSi 
where Josephine and Napoleon spent much of dieir 
time, and where Josephine took the greatest delight. 
The Queen Dowager of Spain now claims this pro- 
perty, and has strictly forbidden all visits to the 
qpot, having destroyed all that was beautiful in it^ 
and has ordered a chapel io be erected there. Here 
fiu^ be seen a small pavilion to the left, where 
Napoleon had a private cabinet, and planned many 
of his greatest campaigns. 

Th^e are two monuments in the church, one to 
the Empress Josephine, and the other to Queen 
Hortense^ The Empress is kneeling as if in prayer, 
tipoiti a small basement, resting on a larger one, 
under an lurch supported by four Ionic columns. 
The whole is executed in white marble, and bears 
the inscription, ^^A Josephine^ Eugene et Sortense^ 
1825:'* a graphic epitaph, speaking in three words 
the affection of those lovely children to a mother 
whose eventful life had been marked with unheard- 
of sorrows, and had, amid them all, been the kind 
and prudent mother, the faithful and affectionate wife, 
even when the cruel separation rent her heart. The 
irue woman was there, in all the magnanimous great- 
neSB of her soul, which few of her sex ever possessed. 
Josephine needs no better record. Her whole life 
has utiitten on the hearts of all sensible men and 
women her character in all its loveliness; and if 
there is one redeeming quality in the conduct of 
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Napoleon, in the wicked act of putting her away, it 
i$j that he, hard-hearted and determined as he forced 
himself to be, acknowledged at the time, and until 
the day of his death, that she was the best of 
women. He was never ashamed to acknowledge 
her worth as a wise counsellor, and not too proud 
to seek her advice even after he had abandoned her. 

She has left "footprints on the sands of time," 
which naught but a sublime life can do, and which 
a sublime life must and wiU do, whether embodied 
in man or woman. 

There was a happy combination of character in 
Josephine which few ever possessed; amiability, 
.with all the gentle qualities that adorn a woman, 
and a clear, discriminating judgment united with 
inflexible adherence to right, the whole constituting a 
mind so well balanced that it is difficult to say in 
which she most excelled. Shall her ashes ever be 
removed to repose by the side of Napoleon under 
his costly canopy? That is the wish of many in 
France, and the abhorrence of the few who have 
viewed his treatment towards her too much to be 
forgiven even after death. The place where her 
dust now rests is quite in character with all belong- 
ing to her, simple, unostentatious, yet possessing 
innate beauties which can never be lost; a plaoe 
where reflecting minds can pause with profitable 
satisfaction, and where the more frivolous will meet 
a check; where they find the one so much loved 
and so refined, sleeping here as unpretendingly as 
she had lived. France, in different ages, has had 
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women of whose talents they may be prond, and 
some whose goodness as well as greatness has been 
an honor to the God who sent them to glorify him 
in body and in spirit. 



THB MOTHER UF LAMARTINE. 

What can be said of her after such a pen as that 
of her son has delineated her character? The 
world reads, praises, admires, half-donbting and 
half-beUeving, whether humanity ever possessed so 
much that is lovely unsullied by any dark spot or 
shade, but above all, that elevated piety in which 
she lived, always advancing, always aspiring to and 
attaining loftier heights ; and while she lived and 
communed beyond the stars, she had a fixed habita- 
tion among the poor and sick, the aged and infirm. 
The reader can see her in the morning, after each of 
her beneficiaries has been served, taking her medi- 
cine-vials and cups with her joyous children, each 
with some little offering for the sick of her pre- 
paring, one with broth, another with lint^ &c., and 
all desirous to contribute some little aid to the 
needy, whom she had taught her little ones were a 
merciful legacy which their Heavenly Father had 
bestowed on such as might have more of this world 
than these needy ones. She taught them too, that 
it was more than duty, it was a rich favor, a favor 
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which might be coyeted, to do the seiu^ts of mercy : 
it was a token of the love of their Heavenly Father 
towards them. She taught them that " God is love," 
and delights in the happiness of his creatures, and 
obedience to Him must be cheerful obedience, and 
acts of kindness towards the suffering were done 
unto Him, if done rightly. Hers was a light that 
was always burning. She believed in a living, pre- 
sent God, an unchanging ruler of the universe. He 
commands and it stands fast. This unerring faith 
kept the coal upon the altar of her heart always 
burning. Her children knew what to expect. 
They knew that she was in high and holy com- 
munion with God, when, after the evening recreation 
in their little garden at Milly, she stepped into 
the beaten path around the enclosure, and there 
walked thoughtfully and silently ; and not one ever 
approached or intruded upon this soHtude. 

In so many fascinating lights is she placed before 
the reader, that a choice can scarcely be made. 
Where all so fill the position for which they are in- 
tended, no room seems left for amendment Follow 
\ her from the pleasure-ground ofSt. Cloud, where, when 
a child, you see her with her beautiful hair in ring- 
lets, playing with Louis Philippe ; follow her then 
to the perilous night when, with the fearfhl adven- 
turous cord, she was making a bridge for the im- 
prisoned husband she loved, to pass over the heads 
of men who were watching for his life. This was 
an effort urged by faithfulness and aflbction, which 
never swerved if they ever trembled.' In such a 
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compasiion the heart o£ her basband might sa&lj 
trust ; her children, too, were so nnknowinglj drawn 
by those silken cords of love and kindness, that th^ 
confided, believed, and cheerftdly followed. The 
beautiful lessons she tau^t them-<-of the crueltj of 
killing the innocent Iambs and other animals, in 
order to eat their flesh — ^were all in accordance with 
the sensibilities of her nature, and the proprietj of 
her conduct in eyerj thing she practiced, the lessons 
which she taught; and thus she eonyinocd her children 
that all jber principles were practical cues, and could 
be practicallj observed. She has lefi these princi- 
ples behind which Epesik in language to every mother 
in the most inviting and urgent manner. She has, 
like a shadow, disappeared from ontward vision, 
but she lives in the heart of one, who has left a 
memorial imperishable as time for aU generations, in 
his inimitable sketch of his and her life. Had France 
been peopled with such mothers, the r^ly of Napo- 
leon to the question, '^ What does France want ?" would 
have been out of all place. *.* France," he replied, 
' ' wants mothers." But neither France nor any other 
nation* has produced a mxdtipHcity of such mothen, 
nor is it expected that these ^' au^ visits" will be 
frequent inpon a fallen world like this. God, as if io 
remind us whence we have &llen, now and then 
drops down, if not a Jac-eimile, something approach* 
ing to the original, that we may admire, wonder, and 
strive to imitate, if we will, the pattern, 

His wisdom and goodness are conspicuous too, in 
giving her a son, moulded by her plastio hand into 
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a likeness becoming such a mother ; one who would 
duly appreciate, and happily delineate the finer 
sensibilities of the heart of woman, whether in a' 
mother or a stranger; one who has gone down into 
the depths of a mother's heart, and brought up pearls 
and gems which need no polishing ; and as he holds 
them out, he proudly but not vainly says, "2%w is 
my mother's : this is the loved angel, on whose knee 
I sat ; from whose breast I drew my nourishment 
and in whose curling locks I entwined my tiny fingers, 
catching the mild glance of her happy eye, when as 
yet I could scarcely lisp that sweet name, mother J^ 
She was emphatically his mother, and he is emphati- 
cally her son ; not only her words but her actions 
(and it would seem almost her thoughts) distilled into 
his heart like dew. She was the road to that fiune 
which he so richly merits : thai road from which, if 
ever from any youthful vagary he for a moment 
strayed, he returned to with deep contrition. Mother, 
would you have a Lamartine for a son f then be the 
mother of a Lamartine. 

Though France, in her ignorance and folly, re- 
jected him, yet there he stands, the same ontaraiahed 
friend of his country, the same lover of that freedom 
for which they professed to have uprooted the throne.* 
Whether in peace or war, evil or good report, pros- 
perity or adversity, he Acm been, and still ia, the son 
of his m/(^her. 
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HE CARETH FOR YOU.*' 



Wx talk of great and little providences, of special 
and common ones ; but we talk, at random. God's 
care is ever special, ever upon the watch, and no 
extra efforts are requisite to accomplish any good or 
evil respecting us. The wheel on which our desti- 
nies hang is turned by an unerring Hand, and always 
to us unseen, save when some marked interposition 
of Froyidence, so-called, awakens us from our stu- 
por, and we then talk of special providences. But 
that caie is as special that awakes us every morning 
to a new day, as that which saves us in the midst 
of arrows and death. Nothing is great, nothing is 
little, with Him who holds the universe in his 
mighty grasp. 

"With Bim no liigb, no low, no ffreat» no small; 
He fills all boundfl^ connects and equals all." 

Two circumstances have occurred to me since, in 
Erankfiyrt^ which spoke so audibly that God cared 
for m^ they could not be misunderstood : yet so far 
as Cbd was concerned, they are not special to J5tm, 
but natural results of that never-ceasing care which 
is neveir suspended. 

The company with which I was travelKng were 
on an excursion to attend an annual Peace Society 
appointed there, and the house where each was to 
lo<^ upon arriving had previously been 
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by Elihu Burritt. My lot was* cast with a gentle- 
man and lady from Ediiibnrgh. The lady fell sick, 
near the close of the journey, the husband was de- 
tained, and I obliged to proceed with the company 
and make out my lodgings as best I could. It was 
two o'clock at night when we reached Frankfort 
As is usual on all like occasions, there was muchbusde 
with omnibuses, carmen, and coachmen, each to secure 
that apportioned to his share, and convey them as 
their tickets directed to the appointed place. Mine 
was the only ticket directed to a lodging-room two 
miles of^ the gentleman and lady being detained as 
before mentioned. In vain I showed it to every 
coachman, cabman, or omnibus-driver; all rejected 
it, and in a half hour every moving thing belonging 
to man, horse, or carriage, was gone from sight, and 
left me standing alone, leaning against a lamp-post, 
with my ticket (of which I could not read a word) 
and carpet-bag in my hand. It was now half-past 
two; all was still as'the midnight hour of death, in 
the broad street where I stood. What could I do? 
Not a word of German was at my commandi ''uid 
not the name of a person or street was known 07 
me. All effort appeared vain. I was more stulti- 
fied than concerned. Alarm did not trouble me^ 
But I remember saying, in a low voices '' What next 
am I to pass through? An unprotected womaUi 
alone, in a foreign land, leaning against a laznp*po8t, 
at xiearly three o'clock at night, without being able 
to speak a word of the language to make her wants 
lauma, ahould ai^ huautt being oome in her wayT 
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My position seemed ludicrous for a moment ; when 
suddenly a footstep was heard. Turning about, 
Elihu Burritt stood before me — ^an old acquaintance, 
from the land of my birth. " How came you in this 
position, alone ?" he exclaimed. " How came you. 
Sir, at this late hour, alone, about these streets ?" 
"To ascertain," he replied, "whether all the com- 
pany had found carriages, and had gone to their 
lodgings." . A carriage was procured, and by four 
in the morning I was safely deposited in neat lodg- 
ings, with every necessary accommodation. 

Now this, to me, was a special providence, because 
I was in special need. But He who careth for us 
had not adjusted one iota of his plans differently on 
that account, any more than he had in conducting 
us safely down the Ehine on our journey. 

The next providence was the subject of a pair of 
spectacles. These blessings had ever been to me 
the bane of every enjoyment, whenever they were 
used ; for eyes and nose were always uneasy when- 
ever the yoke was put on ; and when put pS, their 
whereabouts could nevvr be ascertained till pockets 
and bags, cupboards and drawers had been tho- 
roughly ransacked, in whatever room the catastrophe 
happened ; so that, for the last twenty years, I had 
left a lasting memento in every place I had stopped 
for a half day, and was generally recognized as " the 
woman who lost h^r spectacles ;" and the first saluta- 
tion of a friend whom I had not seen for months- 
would generally be followed by — "And did you find 
your spectacles ?" 

11 
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When in Frankfort, I placed a double watch over 
this sad defect, because there was not a person in 
. the house with whom I could converse, and writing 
and reading were my only amusement when in-doors. 
A special pocket was prepared for the special purpose 
of securing my spectacles, and a week passed on, 
and no house was upturned, garden or wayside gone 
over in pursuit of these truants. 

But, alas! my feet were sliding; the Peace party 
had taken an excursion to Heidelberg, the most 
beautiful portion of all that part of the country; 
the day was uncommonly fine, and love and good- 
will seemed to pervade all hearts. On our return, 
we reached the terminus while I was reading a bill 
which was handed me. Spectacles were instantly 
doflfed and put, as I supposed, into the special ipooket. 
Beaching my lodgings, taking out my note book — 
no spectacles ! All was dismay ; the pleasures of the 
day were all exchanged for a night of darkness that 
could be felt. A few days were reserved to be spent 
in Germany for sight-seeing ; but what were sights 
to me, who had lost the only medium through which 
they could be enjoyed? The expenses of my jour- 
ney were all paid before leaving London, and a little 
pocket money reserved for necessaries, but none for 
losses was in my p\irse. 

After an early breakfast the next morning, I went 
out, not knowing whither. Passing along the main 
street, a large hotel, upon the right, which before 
had been unnoticed, caught my observation. The 
letters being large, I was able to read '^Bufisian 
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Hotel" Abstractedly I crossed the street, and stood 
at the entrance, which generally leads into a court- 
yard in such houses on the Continent, and met the 
j)orter, who could speak English, at the foot of the 
•steps. Arousing from my stupidity, a little embar- 
rassed, not knowing why I was there, or what 
apology -to make in answer to the civil question of 
the porter, "What will you have, Madam?" "Have 
you any Englishmen here, Sir ?" was the first expe- 
dient " We have ; they are at breakfast ; will you 
walk up ?" Indeed, what could be conjured up to 
say to these Englishmen, not one of whom probably 
I had ever seen ; the dining- hall door introduced me 
to a table where were seated more than one hundred 
English faces, sprinkled with now and then an 
American, all dispatching their egg and bread and 
butter, as if in haste ; and what message could be 
mustered, must be mustered quickly. Happily I 
had a half-score of German coin, like thin plates of 
tin, the value of which was entirely unknown to me. 
•A round-faced, open-countenanced Englishman was 
sitting upon the opposite side of the table ; and as if 
the business was of the greatest moment, and he the 
only man with whom it could be transacted, I hur- 
ried around the table, excusing myself for such an 
intrusion, and inquired if he would kindly help me 
out of my dilemma by showing me the name and value 
of the coin in my hand ? " That I cannot. Madam ; 
but there is a Yankee opposite who knows all sorts 
of money, and we keep him in constant requisition." 
The money was soon made out and handed back, and 
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thanks tendered ; but spectacles being uppermost in 
mind, while endeavoring to read the coin, as my 
Yankee-man had explained it, and muttering, " I 
was so unfortunate as to lose my spectacles yes- 
terday, and cannot see to read at all." " Spectacles,^^ 
cried the round-faced Englishman, " I found a pair 
of spectacles yesterday, when getting out of the car, 
on our return from Heidelberg. Here, waiter, go 
up to my room, and bring me a pair of spectacles lying 
upon the table there. Ah, and you are the lady I saw 
in the car yesterday, and I hope the spectacles will 
prove to be yours." They did, indeed, prove to be 
mine, to the astonishment of many around the table. 
The circumstances all combined were certainly no- 
ticeable : to be induced in that out-of-the-way man- 
ner to go into that hotel, and then led to make a 
message directly leading to the discovery, was cer- 
tainly like being cared for. 



THE JEWI8B FAMILY. 



Germany has long been a home for the outcast 
Jews, and many of them are rich and influential. 

It was the third evening after arriving in Frank- 
fort, that the interesting lady, with whom I had 
taken lodgings, came into my room with my bonnet 
and shawl in hand, and after adjusting them upon 
me, took my arm and led me to the street. Where we 
were going, and what was to be done, was a mystery, 
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for I could not speak one word of German, nor she 
one word of English. She conducted me through 
narrow and dark alleys, intricate, and, to me, very 
doubtful, till we reached a public building, quite 
small, but interiorly fitted up for some kiiui, of wor- 
ship ; the room was lighted most glaringly, a com- 
pany of soldiers with guns and bayonets filled the 
floor, standing side by side, for there was no seat in 
the room; a man in the center of the building was 
standing before a desk, wrapped firom the throat 
down to the feet in a white woollen blanket, and 
with an enormous book before iim, was rapidly 
turning the leaves, and screaming in a stentorian 
voice, the whole company of soldiers doing the same ; 
and the people up stairs responding. What this 
Babel confusion was intended to illustrate, or what a 
God they were professedly worshipping, I did not, 
nor eovid not learn. Feeling a little uneasy, I made 
a move toward the door, and my guide silently fol- 
lowed. Certain it was that she did not belong to 
tibis grade of worshippers, (if worship it was,) and to 
me all was mystery. But this rather unpleasant walk 
at night&ll terminated most pleasantly, though what 
this introductory scene was to teach me, never was 
explained. We passed but a few yards before a 
better street was reached, and I was soon introduced 
to a quite different scene ; up a dark flight of un- 
carpeted stairs, we met a gray-haired man, whose 
low bow and graceful address gave him the appear- 
ance of noble birth, and his warm salutation and 
kiud grasp of the hand made him stand before my 
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vision, as I had ever pictured one of tlie Jewish 
patriarchs; he conducted us into a room where were 
seated his wife and three daughters, with a young 
man or two ; the latter being engaged with a book. 
The wifif^find mother, to me, resembled Sarah or 
Eebecca of old, as much as did the husband Abra- 
ham or Isaac. 

All doubts were soon in a train of being solved, 
why I was led to this house. Two of the daughters 
could speak English ; my guide had led me there to 
find a connecting link between us, that she might 
understand my wants, and do for me in a readier 
manner what was«desired. The eldest daughter was 
the interpreter, and she kindly seated herself by my 
side ; and after introducing her mother and sisters, 

added, "Mrs. L informs me that she has a 

Christian who has come to spend a few days at her 
house, and she wishes to do for her as becomes a 
Christian to do for a stranger, and begs me to get 
from your lips what she can do for you." All was 
pleasantly adjusted, and the evening passed in a 
most interesting manner. The most noticeable fea- 
ture was the honor paid to the aged parents, espe- 
cially to the mother, who was, as the daughters said, 
" a little infirm." 

Before leaving, the mother, who could not speak 
English, invited me most pressingly to spend the 
winter in Frankfort. " Say to her," she said to the 
daughter, "that we may be mutual helps to each 
other : 'she can teach us English, while we can give 
her our German; and we should be so happy to 
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have a Christian from America with lis." The kind 
offer was necessarily declined, but an invitation to pass 
the hours in the interval of the sittings of the Peace- 
meetings was accepted. I had been there some four 
days before the history of this interesting family was 
made known. So much Christian courtesy, so much 
respect to parents, and so much love to God and 
man, united with so much simplicity of manner, 
I had never met in a family of as many. A family 
of the old patriarchs seemed constantly before me, 
and yet, I had not once thought that they were the 
descendants of Abraham, but supposed them to be 
a branch of some noble stock of Germans, who had 
by reverses been broken off and lost their exterior 
high standing in life. 

The fourth day of my acquaintance, one of the 
daughters came to me with a message from her 
father, who wished me to correspond with the 
family when I should return to America. I felt 
myself much honored by the request, and solicited 
the name and address. The father sent in his card on 
which was written the name of " Sterne, Missionary 
to the Jews." The vail was now lifted, and I saw at 
once that this patriarchal family indeed was a true 
family of Abraham. Then I inquired if the out- 
lines of their history might be told ; how they were 
led to ikat cross, on which their nation had crucified 
the man Christ Jesus, &c. 

The daughter replied, " Most certainly ; we are 
happy to speak of the way which our heavenly 
Father has led us. Though some of it has been 
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througli much tribulation, yet this tribulation has 
been sweetened by the kind presence of our dear 
Saviour, all the way thus far. 

" Our history is this: My father was the son of 
a rabbi, and was educated for a rabbi himsel£ He 
was placed over a school for Jews, and by this sup- 
ported his femily in great comfort. By some cir- 
cumstance a testament fell into his hands, he read 
it, was convinced that Jesus of Nazareth was the 
Messiah, and embraced him as his only Saviour. 
He could not conceal his emotions, though he 
well knew what must be the result. His &ther 
disinherited him and gave him the Jewish curse, his 
school was taken away, and all means of support 
wrested from him. He clung to the gospel of truth, 
begging his wife and children to read the Testament, 
and though they should be left to suffer here^ the 
time would be short. They begged him in turn to 
go back to the Jewish &,ith, and not leave his 
family in poverty and disgrace. They had always 
lived happily in their own religion, and saw no rea- 
son for changing. Thus day after day the &ther 
entreated that they should read the Testament, till 
at last he prevailed. They were likewise convinced. 
Then," as the daughter said, ^' we satin astonishment 
and wonder, looking upon each other. My mother, 
sisters and brother — we felt ourselves lost, poor lost 
sinners, and no Saviour; we had rejected him 
willingly; and now, how could we expect pardon? 
It was then the Saviour appeared in all his love- 
iness, and spoke peace to our dark and bewildered 
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minds. We were before, indeed, most desolate, cut 
off from all earthly support, and cursed by our re- 
latives ; noi^, though this world was taken away, yet 
heaven was given in its stead. We, indeed, re- 
joiced in tribulation, though neither Jew nor Chris- 
tian came near our dwelling. We talked of trying to 
get to America, but had no means. In the midst of 
this worldly perplexity a converted Jew in London 
heard of our condition, and made us a visit. He 
was a minister of the New Testament, not rich in 
this world, but placed my father as a missionary 
to the Jews, with a salary of two hundred pounds a 
year. Here he has labored, and has had many 
sools given him from among our own nation." 
- This narrative, so simply given, was touching in 
the extreme. There sat together this united, lovely 
&mily, one in Christ Jesus, who had lived with the 
vail of the law over their hearts so many years, now 
^nphatically renouncing the world and casting them- 
selves together at the foot of that cross they had 
always despised. Here were the T^aw and the Gospel 
happily united. Their Mosaic usages had been a strict 
schoolmaster, so that when brought to Christ they 
were well disciplined in obedience, and sat down 
like little children to be taught of Him ; and here, 
too, was beautifully exemplified the fifth command- 
ment. Never in any family had I seen that religious^ 
sacred honor paid to parents as here. It was filial 
love, with no slavish fear; and in return the afiection 
of the parents was dignified, without foolish par- 
tiality or childish fondness. They bot^ seemed 

11* 
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to understand the true relation they held to each 
other, and acted in accordance. The parents were 
consulted on every occasion, whether going out, 
reading, or working; and that which was found 
most agreeable to them was always most pleasant to 
the children. Happy, I said, if Gentile &uuilies 
would take a few lessons here : here they would see 
that the words of Solomon were not a dead letter : 
"Despise not thy mother when she is old." This 
mother was placed on the right hand of the throne 
of every heart in worldly honor, as was Solomon's 
mother, when she came to visit him on the throne, 
at his right hand. 

A few months after this, in the town of Hali&x, 
England, I met the daughter who gave me the nar- 
ration of her family, employed as a governess in a 
Scotch family. Here^ though but nineteen years of 
age, she had voluntarily secluded herself in a family 
who knew not her worth beyond a teacher of (Ger- 
man, music, and French, for the sole purpose of 
making the old age of her parents comfortable ; and 
when asked how she enjoyed her situation, the sim- 
ple answer was, while a tear started to her eye, "It 
is the will of my heavenly Father to place me here, 
and my greatest loneliness is in the morning, that I 
cannot, when first rising, give my dear parents, in 
the name of our common Father, the morning salute, 
which it has ever been my pleasant custom to do." 
The fifth commandment was not given in vain for 
this Jewish family; the law of God was written 
legibly in their hearts, and the gospel of the Lord 
Jesus clearly shining upon it. 
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GAMBLERS OP WEST BADEN, GEBMANY. 

In the summer of the year 1850, a company of 
some hundreds, from England and the United States, 
sailed down the Rhine, to hold a Peace Congress in 
the city of Prankfort-on-the-Maine. 

When the three days sitting of business concluded, 
a few days were passed in making excursions to 
neighboring towns, and visiting curiosities of art and 
nature, which abound every where in that country. 
The summer was at its height, the day was sunny, 
and all hearts seemed prepared to enjoy the beauties 
around. The town itself was a garden of delights to 
the eye, and so nicely had the fingers of taste fa- 
shioned, moulded, and polished every window-lattice 
and walk, that a stranger might infer that nothing 
unseemly in morals or manners could find a kindred 
here. Not so ; there may be a refinement in sin 
even more polished, because it has hideous deformi- 
ties to hide. 

Our attention here was Strongly attracted to a 
couple of well-arranged bazars on two sides of a 
square, under splendid porticos, inviting the visitor 
to a cooling retreat from the sun, where was spread 
out all that was pleasing to the eye of taste ; and 
this, it was advertised, was solely for the benefit of the 
poor. After most of the party had furnished wife, 
daughters, and sisters with what best suited, a gen- 
tleman of the company inquired, " Should you like 
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to visit a gambling-house, got up in superior style?" 
The question was somewhat startling to most of 
the party, many of whom belonged to the Society of 
Friends, and all to the Peace Society. 

^^HoWj'^ it was asked, "are we to get admittance? 
Gambling-houses are generally a little private, and 
none but parties concerned gain access." 

"These are on a public scale," was the reply, 
" and the business is a matter of loss and gain, fol- 
lowed as a trade, and youth of both sexes enter and 
serve apprenticeship." 

We 'were led into a large, splendidly furnished 
room, open upon the front entirely to the street. 
Here, around a table, sat a group of men, of 
the ages from twenty-seven to forty, or perhaps a 
little more. One young woman entered and sat 
down to the table. They appeared unmoved when 
the company entered, intent solely on their business, 
and their countenances denoted any thing but hope; 
not a muscle moved, as we could see, upon the faces 
of any but one man, who stood behind the chair of 
one, and took the sovereigns that were gained, and 
placed down others as they were needed. He looked 
as if all were at stake ; at times scowling, then flash- 
ing into rage ; then lit up by gleams of hope, as the 
game succeeded, when he eagerly gathered a pile of 
sovereigns which he placed in his pocket. The most 
that we learned was, that the money all belonged to 
the man that was standing, and all the gamesters on 
that side were in his employ. Not one word was 
uttered, not one smile given ; but a thoughtful, deep- 
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settled gloom, bordering upon the agonized look, 
was brooding upon every feature. To describe the 
process of the machinery must be left to a more 
skilful pen. The wheel was turned by a rod, and 
the money somehow so connected with it, that suc- 
cess or feilure was the result of the motion. There, 
the livelong day, sat these devotees ; there, at eight 
every morning, resorted this plainly-attired, becom- 
ing-looking female, to barter away the morning of 
her days, the principles of honesty, and the loveli^ 
ness of female simplicity, in these damp, deep meshes 
of deceit and intrigue ; and this, too, in the fiace of 
man and high heaven, without a blush — ^no, not an 
apology ; any more than does the salaried girl who 
goes to the shop or factory to gain her bread. She 
coolly entered a little before us, and we should have 
taken her for one of our company, had her head 
been covered. A shuddering sensation came over 
all as they saw, when we entered, she was seated as 
an actress in this school of sin. Ah I she was 
already in the whirlpool, apparently too deep to^3e 
reached by any life-boat that could have approached 
the vortex. What firebrands, arrows, and death are 
preparing in that crucible, for future generations, 
if the fountain of this great deep be not broken up 1 
Germany has her schools of sin, deep and dark; 
her gamblers are thoroughly versed in all and every 
labyrinth of the trade, and far and wide they have 
diffused the poison to other lands. She too has her 
infidels, whose specious baits have lured many an 
unwary youth into her mystic philosophies, till God 
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has been dethroned entirely in the heart. Step by 
step — slowly^ softly^ and surely — ^has she advanced, 
till Britain and America have drunk her poison, and 
German infidelity is becoming a household word in 
all Christian lands. 

QamlDling is oftentimes the first step which pre- 
pares the mind to drink in any principle that will 
stifle conscience and give the depraved heart license 
to riot in sin unchecked, and prepares it for receiving 
with a hearty welcome the principles of a vain phi- 
losophy which serves to countenance, unblushingly, 
all that is evil. Gambling, too, is often the finish- 
ing step on the ladder of sin, after infidelity has 
hushed all fear of accountability to a higher tribu- 
nal than an earthly one. When any sin becomes an 
acknowledged trade, its disgrace is so frittered away, 
that it is then doubly fearful. Thus Gambling in 
Germany is holding a shameless front, and Infidel- 
ity, her professed companion, maintains in unison a 
standing in society which allows inferiority to none. 



THE GERMAN BOT. 



Allow me to ask every boy, whose mother has 
this book, to read the following tale : 

My lodging apartments, while in Frankfort, were 
in a neat tenement, occupied by a German trader, 
his family consisting of a wife, daughter, and son — 
the daughter about seventeen, the son eleven years 
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of age. Perfect order, neatness, and quiet, reigned 
throughout the house. Though we could not ex- 
change one single word — they understanding no 
English, and /no German — every thing was care- 
fully done for my comfort, and on the most rea- 
sonable terms. Each member of the femily in turn 
attended upon me, bringing my food in season^ 
adjusting the room, etc., and naught was wanting 
but the mutual interchange of language. 

The boy was small, compared with his age, but 
very interesting in look and manner. He would 
knock at my door, and as far as eyes and significant 
gestures could, would say: ** What can I do for you 
this morning? Will you walk out and see the 
town? I willgo with you and show you," etc. If 
he did not understand my awkward answers, he 
would watch, wait, and point to the street, etc., till 
he was satisfied ; and if my shawl and bonnet were 
put on, he was in attendance* This was continued 
day after day — accompanying me to the place of 
meeting, sometimes returning to his father's, the dis- 
tance of a mile or more, and then being ready, upon 
the steps of the church, at the close of the exercises, 
to accompany me home. His comely appearance 
and easy manners attracted the attention of the 
English Friends who were present, and the inquiry 
was: "What interesting lad have you found? What 
is his name ; and why is he always with you?" etc. 

One morning, the company were gathering at the 
d^p6t, to take a car for an Excursion to Heidelberg. 
Little Frederic, my gallant, had hurried me on, keep- 
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ing hold of my hand till he reached the ticket office, 
then beckoning for my money to procure the ticket, 
as he understood the coin better, paid the fare, led 
me to the c&, showed me in, and followed, seating 
himself by my side. The car was about going. I 
beckoned him to go out. He smiled, shook his 
head, and looked determined to stop where he was. 
Inquiry was made if he was going with me. Telling 
them no, he was urged by the company to leave 
immediately. Gladly would I have paid his fistre, 
and taken him along, but his friends would have 
been in great distress ; it was in the early part of the 
day, and we should not return till late in the even- 
ing. The case seemed a dubious one ; his counte* 
nance settled into a disappointed cast, as if about to 
weep. The policeman, who could speak German, 
interfered, and handed him out. The day to me 
was a little saddened, and to the disappointed boy, 
much ffuyre, so. On our return at evening, he was at 
the d^pdt, and had been waiting for a long time. 
Before I recognized him, he took my hand, and was 
joyfully showing me the way to his house. What 
had so interested this child in one older than his 
mother, and to whom he could not utter an intelli- 
gible word, remained to be made out. I had made 
no presents of books, cakes, or candies, nor told him 
any amusing tales. 

Three days before leaving Frankfort, early in the 
morning, he rapped at my door, and beckoned me 
to accompany him. He led me through pleasant 
parks for a while, pausing and pointing out beau 
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ties ; then on — on — on — ^till the time for breakfast 
had arrived and gone by. It began to rain mode- 
rately. He heeded it not, till he reached a long 
line of bazaars, shaded by awnings. This was an 
annual show, from different parts of the country, 
and the finest and best were there. He led me to 
the different stalls, pointing to such as he thought 
most curious; nor would he leave till he had shown 
me all. Three hours we were absent on this tour — 
had walked some four miles without break&st — ^and 
I began to fear that he intended to display all Frank- 
fort before me, without once sitting down, or getting 
a "sup or bite." Urged at last by the rain, he led 
me homeward, waited till my breakfSEist was taken, 
and was then ready again. 

My next call was to be on the Jewish fiimily where 
I had promised to dine, «nd he was apprised of it, 
and, as usual, conducted me thither. While sitting 
together, a daughter of the family, who could speak 
good EngHsh, inquired if I knew that Frederic had 
made up his mind seriously to go with me to Ame- 
rica, and truly expected to do so; "And so deter- 
mined is he, that he will not leave you, lest by some 
mishap you may get away without him." 

" Is he, indeed, serious on the subject? If so, say 
to him that the great Atlantic, over which we must 
ride, is three thousand miles broad, and that there 
will be dark nights, and fearful storms, and winds 
will be high, and the waves go up as high as the 
mountains — and then he will wish that h^had not 
left his &ther and mother." 
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She translated the sentence, and his reply was 
deliberate and decided : " Tell Mrs. Nicholson, I am 
not afraid of the winds or the waves — I am going 
with her to America." 

" Have your parents consented to have you leave 
them?" 

" My parents say I may go— and I shall do it." 

This had become settled in his mind, and how to 
dispossess him of the determination was the difl5- 
culty. His arrangements had all been made, and 
he saw all things through that medium. The even- 
ing previous to my departure, having called with 
him at the Jewish family, the daughter accompanied 
me to my lodgings, to say adieu. The boy was pre- 
sent — all animation — ^listening with deep interest to 
all that was said — when the Jewish young lady 
asked the mother if she knew how determined Fred* 
eric was to accompany me home. Frederic was 
present, and listened with earnest attention. His 
mother replied that she had told him, if I would 
take him, he might go, not supposing he would 
place his mind upon it. Turning to Frederic, she 
said : '' Say farewell to Mrs. N. : you can never see 
her again : you cannot go with her." 

Though I did not understand the mother, yet th© 
countenance of the child was sufl&cient. Many times 
since have I regretted that I saw that last look. He 
was leaning his elbows upon the table: he looked 
upon his mother silently, then upon me in a most 
imploringpmanner ; then, struggling to suppress the 
burst of disappointment that was welling up, and 
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had already reached his eyes, he turned silently 
away, without one recognition of head or hand, and 
I saw him no more. No gentle rap was at the door 
next morning, and no little Frederic led me to the' 
carriage; he could not see me again; his young 
hopes of seeing America were suddenly blasted ; and 
naught remained but to keep aloof from all associa- 
tions "v^hich had so long fed his expectations and 
ardent desires. His urbanity of manners and un- 
ceasing attention, amounting to that of a faithful 
protector; his manly deportment and decision, void 
of that childish obstinacy which disappointment 
often bring^; and his last parting without a request 
to be heard; and when the sleep of the night had 
passed over him, no change of conduct or feeling, 
all taken in the aggregate, approached to a sublimity 
surpassing entirely his years. It was greatness in 
embryo struggling to be free, and which will be 
free, though difficulties multiply: the "winds and the 
waves,^' his heart will never fear. 

This simple sketch is given for children to read, 
and look at, and think about. Would every Ameri-' 
can or English boy do the same thing in the same 
circumstances? Would they pay that unwearied 
attention to a stranger unasked and unrewarded, and. 
do it so unpretendingly and civilly ? This he com- 
menced before he knew that I was an American, or 
the thought of America had occurred. It was done 
from a free will, springing entirely from a native 
generosity, and was the true politeness of tin heart f. 
and this was not done by the command of a mother. 
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She heartily acquiesced, for she well knew the duties 
which she owed to a stranger, and in her own 
person performed them welL It is only that person 
who knows the heart of a stranger who has wan- 
dered over the wilderness of the world, perhaps 
unprotected and entirely unknown, that can ap- 
preciate the grateAil, I had almost said heavenly, 
sounds of kind words, complacent looks, and kind- 
lier actions. This little boy seemed to anticipate 
every thing that a stranger wanted. And now to the 
boys and girls of America allow me say, Should 
Frederick Biebling, from Frankfort-on-the-Maine| 
ever come to your country, when I shall be sleeping 
in the dust, be careful to treat him kindly, and with 
the greatest courtesy. 



THE W0RLI>'8 PAIR. 

Thousands, yes, millions, walked through the 
aisles of that Crystal Palace during the five months 
that it remained ; but every body was not there, there- 
fore every body did not see it. 

To praise it would be fulsome; but to blot out the 
remembrance is impossible ; and to reflect upon it 
with pleasure is now the happy privilege of aU 
whose eyes beheld, through undimmed telescopes, 
the beauties it contained. 

London was moved at the coming of this event, 
and various were the opinions; dubious and dark 
were the forebodings of many who would not wish 
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to be thought superstitions about the result. Some 
said it would be a **Vanity Fair," which all good, 
exemplary Christians should shun ; others said it 
foreboded the outpouring of the -ynrath of God upon 
the guilty nations of the earth, who would be as- 
sembled there, in this "Valley of Jehoshaphat," to 
make a display of vengeance that would shake the 
entire earth. So real was this to a few, that they 
arranged to leave the city before the terrible battle 
should commence. Many thought that the wicked- 
ness would be visited by some fearful curse upon 
the head of that Christian who should presume to 
exhibit an article there, in that "Idol's Temple;" 
and much incense was offered that the judgments 
might be stayed before the day arrived, that the 
innocent might not suffer with the guilty. 

But there were other feelings and brighter shades 
to this picture : there were men and women who 
thanked God that he had put it into the heart of the 
noble Prince Albert to suggest the plan, and a Pax- 
ton to carry it into execution. Such said : This looks 
like the cordial shaking of hands of all nations, and 
blending of hearts, to prepare the way for the Prince 
of peace, and we will do what we can to make the 
event both happy and beneficial. These did what 
they could : arrangements were made, that " honor 
to whom honor is due " should be paid to all visitors 
from foreign lands ; and that the humbler and lower 
classes should participate in the feast, by cheapening 
travelling ; and in parishes where there were many 
poor, these were gratuitously sent by some generous 
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heart, or some company of philanthropists, to pass 
one holiday in their lives in the city of London, 
which many among them had never seen, and never 
would, had not the Crystal Palace been opened. 

Old Exeter Hall (honor to its memory !) was par- 
ticularly set apart for religious assemblages ; and on 
the Sabbath two sermons a day were preached by 
the most distinguished men of different denomina- 
tions, and the seats all free for strangers, for whom 
these sermons were particularly designed. 

There a Clayton, Noel, Hinton, Binney, Burnet, 
Brock, Stowel, Morton, Chalmers, Dixon, Beaumont, 
Hamilton, Stoughton, Archer, Miller, and Smith, 
with many others, preached the glad tidings to 
thousands from abroad in that vast assembly-room. 

The morning of the first of May was a hallowed 
one. None were allowed admittance but -such as 
had season tickets, and these were £3 sterling; con- 
sequently, the poor could not enter ; but the poor 
have as indomitable a thirst to look and listen as do 
the rich and great, and by some tact, which curiosity 
will and does accomplish, they will have a peep. 
Both rich and poor were ready at an early hour, for 
the Queen was to be there, and her carriage and 
train could be seen by all eyes, without the three 
pounds. The morning was peculiarly auspicious. 
A mild winter had given to the earth an early fresh- 
ness ; and the first of May was looking out in pre- 
mature beauty. Ten was the hour for opening the 
doors, and by that time the streets were lined with 
vehicles and foot-passengers. Stillness and order 
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.prevailed ; tie police were at their post, and the 
police did their duty. The grand entrance was 
-passed by the Queen^ while the organs and choir 
struck up the well-known " God save the Queen." 
She was seated on a platform, with a carpet under 
her feet wrought in Berlin wool, by one hundred and 
fifty ladies of Great Britain. An artist first designed 
and painted the pattern ; this pattern was subdivided 
into squares; and each lady took a square, and 
wrought it according to the pattern of the artist. 
The border has the initials of the ladies who executed 
it. There is a variety of geometrical and floral forms, 
and some heraldic emblems upon it ; and the whole 
design is connected by bands of leaves and foliage, 
and the store from which they were distributed has 
the honor of standing in the centre group. And it is 
hoped the reader, will pardon the slip of the pen, 
when it leaves on record that the carpet appears 
equally as well on paper as it did to the eye, when 
hanging in the gallery of the Palace. It then looked 
like an effort which cost much, and failed for want 
of taste in matching colors, and skill in putting to- 
gether. But her Majesty received it, sat upon it, 
and thus made it a valuable item in the history of 
the palace. It was thirty feet in length, and twenty 
in breadth. 

The ceremonies of the opening were appropriate ; 
the music, in grandeur and harmony, almost unsur- 
passed. While it was rolling through the lengthy 
aisles, a Mandarin in his robes was walking to and 
fro, in front of the platform where sat the Queen ; 
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and, whether by being overwhelmed with the music 
and grandeur of the whole, or as an act of honor 
due to her Majesty, was not known, but he suddenly 
fell prostrate before her, causing no little excitement 
in the palace, and considerable amusement to all 
who saw it. The whole performances, united with . 
the view of the palace, and the works of art arranged 
through it, and the associations naturally presenting 
themselves, made an era in the mind and history of 
every person's life then present, which cannot and 
should not be erased ; it was a haven at which he 
can never stop again. There were faces he can 
never meet again, from almost every nation, kindred, 
and tongue, and they had come, willingly and cheer- 
fully, to show what they could do, and see what all 
the world could do. They had come to compare 
their knowledge with men of whose fame they had 
heard, and with men whom they had supposed 
scarcely emerged from barbarism in the arts. • There 
was the Turk, with his cap and Eastern costume, 
standing before his wares ; there was the grinning 
Chinaman, with his long hair and yellow robe, in- 
viting you to smell his tea ; there was the toiU en- 
semble of Jew and Gentile, all in one apparent com- 
nion brotherhood, admiring and being admired ; and 
the Queen, virtually saying, that this banquet of the 
industry of all nations was a feast of friendship, at 
the head of which she had come to preside ; or, in 
the happier language of Elihu Burritt, she had 
come to attend as "bridesmaid," at this union of 
industry. 
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The ceremonies ended, the Fair didy opened, and 
naught remained but to feast the eye, to walk, 
stand, and sit, as conyenience allowed, and as shil- 
lings and half-crowns shoidd continue through the 
summer. 

It should be mentioned that the morning of the 
opening of the Fair, a company of praying people, 
not from superstition or fear, but from a happy 
belief that good woidd accrue from this union of sJl 
nations, met^ and spent an hour together in Exeter 
Hall to invoke a blessing on the stranger, as well as 
the citizen, who might meet on this exciting occa- 
sion. This same band met on the day after the 
close, and thanked God in the same room, that their 
petitions had been more than granted ; that love and 
good-will had abounded in every department ; that 
every public festival, such as public break&sts and 
evening soir^, religious and temperance meetings, 
&c., tad beei\ crowned with the most happy results ; 
and besides all this, one speaker added: "We Eng- 
lishmen are not noted for our abundance of modesty. 
We have been prone to believe that lue were thd 
people ; but this summer has taught us that there 
are in the world others with whom we cannot com- 
pete at present — others who can teach us lessons 
we might do well to learn, and we hope it may 
check our boasting, and humble us." 

The summer was unusual in its sunshines and 
rains. The clouds were spread over the heavens, 
when rain was needed, as a mantle of love; and the 

12 
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sun looked out in that brightness which said, " I 
never was so pleased with London as now." 

All written descriptions of the interior of that 
Palace must be so ineffectual to give clear percep- 
tions to eyes that have not seen, that time would be 
lost in the attempt. The most that can be said is, 
that in the year 1851, by the suggestion of Prince 
Albert, a palace of glass was erected by Joseph 
Paxton, in the short space of seven months, cover- 
ing eighteen acres of ground, measuring 1,851 feet 
in length, and 456 in extreme breadth, capable of 
containing 40,000 visitors at the same time, and giv- 
ing a frontage of more than ten miles for the exhi- 
bition of goods, besides what were contained in the 
interior, unseen from the outside. This Palace, be- 
sides the goods of many nations, had many specimens 
of beauty, which added greatly to the enjoyment of 
visitors, such as crystal fountains of water, playing 
at a consistent height for coolness and delight, flower- 
beds, green trees and shrubbery; a splendid saloon 
for refreshments, with every arrangement to make a 
day spent there one of the most beneficial and plea- 
sant. The articles were arranged into four grand di- 
visions or classes : 1. Eaw materials. 2. Machinery. 
8. Manufactures. 4. Sculpture and the Fine Arts. 
Other divisions were made, for convenience and 
taste, such as the productions of the coldest regions 
being placed in the extremities, and those from the 
warmer in the centre. 
, A catalogue of the articles was made out, and so 
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arranged, that the visitor who had but two weeks to 
stay could take the order of the arrangement, and 
systematically pass over all without confusion ; while 
those who had but one day to spend in it must hur- 
ry through, without any distinct ideas of what he 
wanted, or what he had received at leaving. 

Days for the different classes of people were ap- 
portioned: the shilling visitors the first four days of 
the week ; the half-crown ones on Friday and Sat- 
urday; the exhibitors all days, and likewise those 
who purchased season tickets. These different 
classes of persons were, to the thinking observer, 
objects of as much interest as were the articles ex- 
hibited. The vast multitude, in their various cos- 
tumes, moving from aisle to aisle, and from room to 
room, generally quiet and civil, without uneasy and 
uncourteous jostling and crowding, each intent on 
some favorite object of which he had heard, or his 
eye just greeted, was a sight of deep interest. On 
the days when the working-classes were present, an 
observer might frequently ascertain the employment 
of each, as he entered the building. First, his eye 
would be taking in the whole sky of glass over his 
head in abstracted wonder ; a short pause, and then 
a general survey of ^he walls and interior; then to 
the machinery, if a mechanic ; if a farmer, the uten- 
sils for farmers' use carefully looked out, and closely 
investigated, and if a new invention, it must be put 
in motion, to see its operation ; if a carriage-maker, 
the carriages undergo a close scrutiny ; if a cabinet- 
maker, the same scrutinizing ordeid is made, with 
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occasionally a little fitult-finding, to show his own 
skill ; if a pianoforte-maker, his fingers are running 
over the keys of the premium one with great dex- 
terity, and the secondary ones receive but a passing 
touch; if a humble laboring-man, employed by a 
master in whatever way, his appearance denotes an 
indifference to any thing particular; he often sits 
down with his linen frock, and^looks about upon the 
well-dressed groups who pass him, not giving one 
aspiring glance of envy or desire ; in effect saying, 
" None of this was made for me." 

A man of literary taste walks in ; he thinks, per 
haps, he shall find material for an article in Bku3> 
wood^ or the Edinburgh Review^ and probably seta 
his face towards France or Italy, and finds among 
the statuary and porcelain much exquisite beauty; 
examines his catalogue to find the most distin- 
guished, takes out his gold pencil, and notes what 
to him is the most striking. Now comes a deigy- 
man: he inquires where is the Bible department; 
gravely he follows a guide, puts his cane under his 
left arm, places his spectacles in a right positioni 
(for it is qTiite dark there,) and takes down, in sue* 
cession, a Bible in this and that language, of which 
there are one hundred and sixty-five books, in differ- 
ent tongues, which have been published; directly or 
indirectly, by the British Bible Society, since 1804. 

Now comes the aristocratic lady, perhaps fiom the 
West End ; she pauses in the aisles to admire the 
sparkling water, as it shoots upward and fiJls from 
the crystal fountain, sprinkling the flower-bed that 
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lies around it; then turns to the half-million dia* 
mond, presented to the Queen, hanging in its cage 
in the centre aisle ; and not omitting Italian sculp- 
ture and Switzerland needle-work, she reaches the 
Spanish jewelry. This seems to be ihe attraction for 
all titled ladies, and ladies of money and good taste. 
A crowd of the like class surround it during the 
morning: such can always be known by the length 
of their dresses, which, on the last two days of the 
week, saved the use of brooms, by trailing the 
boards, and sifting the dust through the apertures 
which were purposely left. 

Here comes the moustached dandy ; he has extin- 
guished his cigar at the entrance, for smoke and fire 
would not be allowed there. He, too, admires the 
fountain and diamond ; the needle- work he cares not 
about, but the statuary, all gentlemen of taste ad- 
mire, and the silken vests and 6car& from India are 
exquisitely beautiful. Ah I and the mosaic^work, 
with the Eussia marble, and the Gobelin tapestry, not 
omitting the musical instruments in the French 
department. 

In a little niche sits an old lady, perhaps of the 
olden style : she has always lived on the same little 
farm, brewed her own ale, and kept the same hearth- 
stone bright since the day her glad consort took her, 
on the bridal mom, to the snug homestead; and not 
unlikely, she may never have seen London till now. 
If her master be dead, some son or daughter supplies 
the care-taking; the apparatus for brandy and beer 
are taken from the deposit, and if economy forbid % 
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cup of tea or coffee in the refresliment-room, she 
manages^ with her home-cake, brandy, and beer or 
ale, to secure the lunch, though the visitors look 
askance, and a watchful policeman tells her it^is 
hardly allowable. 

The lunch taken, the son or daughter leads her 
along, for she knows not and cares but little what 
she beholds ; all, to her dim eyes, is wondrous pretty, 
with scarcely a preference, unless occasionally some 
specimen reminds her of by-gone days, reanimating 
for a moment the dying embers which blazed once 
brightly about her young heart 

In a distant alley is a country clown, squeezing 
and elbowing his passage through the dense crowd, 
dragging at arms' distance his lass, with calico dress, 
cotton shawl and clumped shoes ; ahe^ bedazzled and 
bewildered with sights so novel, is, with face upturned 
and eyes broad open, and mouth ajar, drawn unwit- 
tingly, scarcely heeding how her sturdy laddy is 
tugging hard and long to take her to the stuffed 
beasts and monkeys, pUying high their antics, with 
spectacles and prayer books. Here they pause, till 
wonder merges into titters, to see old Beynard sit- 
ting cross-legged, devoutly reading, with spectacles, 
while sinning Chanticleer comes creeping up to make 
confession. This done, the mindful swain gives her 
candies, ginger-nuts, and whatever beverage she likes 
to take, and then draws her out in the same manner, 
though with not the same difficulty, for she has seen 
the most attractive, and all minors cease to astonish. 
« A crowd now throng the entrance ; men with linen 
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frocks, and hats with wreaths of hops about them, 
give unmistakable evidence that they belong to the 
Kent hop cultivators. They have come in a body to 
look and be looked upon, for they, too, have their 
novelties, and the women of their company could not 
be mistaken for kinswomen of the fraternity, coarse 
in look, and still coarser in manner. They press on ; 
they have paid their shilling and intend to get the 
worth of it,, so far as making their way onward and 
staring heartily at what most pleases them can do. 
They appear to take things in general, having 
come some distance, and but a day is at their dispo- 
sal ; the entire Palace must be taken in ; this leaves 
no time to particularize; and the main object must be 
kept in view, to tell at their annual hop-gatherings 
to wondering absentees, the sights at the Crystal Pa- 
lace, or rather, that they saw all. Another shilling 
day gives the Cornwall miners a turn. Here they 
are, stalwart men and women ; have lived and worked 
beneath the surface of the earth many a cloudless day, 
and knew not that the sun was shining above it, their 
hands and faces advertising in smutty characters both 
location and employment. These appear heartily 
to believe that the day is theirs, and that the arti- 
cles are there on purpose for their inspection. They 
heed not the admonition, "Please not touch." They 
both touch and handle ; and if the impress of the 
mines be not left on delicate cloths^ it is because deli- 
cat e cloths have not caught the eye. This class 
having seen little else but coal-buckets, ropes, and 
wheelbarrows, and hearing little concerning the sights 
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and doings of men and women g,bove ground, see all 
things through one and the same medium, viz. : stul- 
tification. Looking on these subterranean inhabit- 
ants and comparing them with the walkers over-head, 
they truly appear like distinct races, with distinct 
objects in view, and distinct destinies hereafter. 

Before the season was closed, every parish in Eng- 
land had done something, if not what she cauld^ to 
see and be seen at that truly Great Exhibition ; and 
to the honor of the nation be it said, that the nobility 
and aristocracy of that kingly or queenly government 
manifested all that republicanism in manners the 
most rational, liberal, or even radical, would require. 
No appearance of hauteur injured the feelings of the 
humble poor, who came there in companies by cha- 
rity, but a generous giving-way in the aisles and 
rooms, in effect saying, "Let then^ pass; we're glad to 
see them ; we're glad to meet them on a level on this 
platform." 

The Queen was often there an hour earlier than 
the time for visitors, and so simple and unostentatious 
that she never was distinguished by a stranger. Her 
object appeared to be to obtain useful information of 
things most valuable in cloths, utensils, and articles 
of domestic use, and she occasionally purchased a 
substantial material to encourage the manufactureiB. 

The five months passed rapidly away, but ihey left 
in their flight mementos of pleasure and profit dura- 
ble as life ; they brought in contact a mass of mind 
moulded in all sorts of forms, hewn in the mountains 
and valleys, diverse in shape and color, yet, like the 
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stones of Solomon's Temple when put together, there 
was scarcely the sound of axe or hammer to be heard. 
The Evangelical Alliance was a feast-day — rich and 
he&venly. On that occasion it might well be said^ 
that Jew and Gentile, Barbarian and Scythian, were 
one in Christ Jesus. Then did "brethren dwell . 
together in unity." It was like the "dew of Her- 
mon, " indeed. One incident might be named, to illus- 
trate the continual unction of the Spirit which was 
manifest. Dinners were provided in Masonic Hall| 
the building where the daily sittings were held, and . 
these dinners were especially for strangers who had 
come for the benefit of the meetings. The custom in 
London at public; breakfasts and dinners often is, to 
give thanks in a verse or short hymn, in which aU 
unite. At one of these dinners, when a large com- 
pany were convened and all had dined, the French- 
men present, comp'osing a goodly number, arose and 
sung a hymn of thanks in French, the rest remaining 
seated ; after this the Germans followed in Iheir lan- 
guage, while the others remained as before; when 
this hymn, which was sung with much animation, 
was ended, all simultaneously arose, and with one 
burst of feeling conmienced : 

**All hail the power of Jesoa^ name 1" ^ 

Tears choked the utterance of some, while all seemed 
transported above earth, and, as if before the imma- 
culate throne of Jehovah, were casting their crowns 
at his feet. Then, at the close of the whole, when 
the two weeks had expired, the evening of the lasl 

21* 
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day, the celebration of the Lord's Supper took place, 
and it was a faint but happy type of the marriage- 
supper of the Lamb. The simple-minded brethren 
from different parts of the Continent seemed to forget 
all of eqrth, and, as if really supping with the Saviour 
himself^ they waited not to 'be served, but such as 
were upon the platform walked and talked ; went to 
the plate of broken bread, took a piece, and with 
weeping eyes spoke of the wondrous love that had 
provided the feast. And surely it was a feast of 
love which had Christ for its object, and will never 
be forgotten by the numerous guests there assembled 
for the last time on earth. Such were some of the 
fruits of that assembly of nations, which had caused 
such dreadful forebodings among the fearful - 

But the closing of the whole was a day of sad- 
ness. Two days were allowed to the exhibitors to 
meet, and bring in two friends, and have the entire 
building to themselves for that object, after the 
Palace was closed to visitors. On that day, many who 
had often been there, went again for the last time — 
they paced slowly through those long-trodden aisles 
with looks of regret. When the signal was given 
for closing, the national anthem was sung without 
life and considerable weeping ; it sounded in all ears 
like a funeral dirge, and each present felt like being 
a mourner at this burial. When finished, not one 
moved from the spot till the police requested that all 
should immediately retire. The assembly moved, 
paused again, looking up, and then along the walls, 
as if taking a. parting of an affectionate friend. The 
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police were driven at last to use commands, in order 
to get the Palace closed, which was not accomplished 
till a late hour. 

Then followed the two days when exhibitors in- 
troduced their friends — ^but it seemed like gleanings 
after the first ripe harvest — ^the glory had departed, 
the life was gone. The third day, a ceremony of 
closing in a formal manner was performed. Prince 
Albert, without the Queen, presided, the Bishop read 
a prayer, the Eeport of the Commissioners was read, 
and the melancholy requiem was sung. The day 
wiis rainy, many of the goods were already removed, 
some of the partitions were taken away, and com- 
paratively few were peeping down from the galleries 
to listen to the closing words. 

How unlike the opening — how unlike the joyous- 
ness that gladdened all faces present on that occa- 
sion! 

Three days after^ that temple, in the interior, was 
a wreck; desolation was stamped on every wall; 
broken boards, ropes and boxes filled the proud 
aisles where so many glad feet had trod; now and 
then a remnant of beauty was swinging like the 
pendulum of a clock, in some lonely niche, where 
but a few days before hung ornaments of exquisite 
taste and loveliness; the sound of hammers and 
axes, falling of timber, and rolling of lumber, rever 
berated through those lofty /ceilings, where the deep- 
toned organs had but a few days before been hymn- 
ing glad anthems of praise to Him who sitteth in 
the grand temple above. All appeared more fitting 
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for the "fox to look out at the window" and the 
screech-owl to make her nest, than for the habitation 
of taste and ornament, which one week before had 
hung out their insignia upon every pillar and wall. 
How are thy pleasant things laid waste 1 
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The name of Hannah More is so much a house- 
hold word among all reading classes, that formal in- 
troductions would be superfluous. 

Eesiding a few months in the winter of '51 and 
% in the city of Bristol, in the vicinity where she 
was bom and died, every spot made sacred by her 
residence was visited. Barley Wood, the great 
attraction, where comfort and taste were so happily 
blended, had been explored; the house where her 
happy spirit was emancipated in Clifden, and the 
school-room in Bristol, where so many of the higher 
class of females received the best part of their edu- 
cation, had been visited; and now, finding that two 
miles would reach the parish of Stapleton, where 
she was bom, a favorable opportunity presenting, 
in company with Mrs. C, I was on the way to the 
sacred spot. The cottage where she first, when 
a child, manifested the dawnings of that mighty 
intellect, was our object of surveillance, and never 
were two hare-hunters with the fleetest horses and 
pointers more sanguine of success than we. The 
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morning was a sunny one, in the beginning of 
March, when in England that season is often propi- 
tious for healthy airings, and we went out with a 
lively but gentle horse in a vehicle for sunshine or 
rain, and both so skilled in driving, that when we 
wished to turn to the right, we knew the right rein 
must be drawn, and vice versa ; and when we wished 
to proceed, to say, " go ahead;" and when we would 
stop, to say, whoh. Thus, cap-a-pie, at half-past 
nine, we were on the way ; a fine road, wooded on 
each hand with the pretty cottages, made the two 
miles seem but a moment, till we found the neat 
little village of Stapleton open upon our view. We 
knew not on what street the olden cottage might 
stand, but surely every inhabitant would direct us. 
Hannah's father, as history says, was an educated 
man, of some family distinction, but a law-suit 
defeated his best expectations in early life, and he 
applied himself to the mastership of a foundation- 
school, near the village of Stapleton, where he re- 
mained as teacher for many years. This would 
promise that we should have no difficulty in reach- 
ing the desired spot, and exploring the rooms and 
corners, where dusting-cloths and shoe-brushes were 
deposited in common with Hannah's effusions of 
poetry and letters upon obsolete scraps of paper, 
which, when a child, she secreted there. To make 
all sure and lose no time, we called at the gate of 
the first domicile in the village. Mrs. 0. placed the 
reins of her horse in the hands of a boy, to await 
our return, and knocked at the door ; the lady in 
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person answered it. "And pardon me, Madam, we 
are in searcli of the cottage where Hannah More 
was bom, and can this be the one?" "Indeed, 
.ma'am, this isn't it, as I know hon : go hon to the 
cottage where ye see the woman with the bucket — 
she's one of the old people livin' here, and may tell 
you all about it" The boy was liberated, and the 
horse bid to " go ahead." We paused before the 
house, for no gate interrupted, and neither the wo- 
man nor the bucket had disappeared. "And pray, 
good woman, can you show us the cottage where 
Hannah More was born?" "Hannah More, Han- 
nah Morel why, that's the house, over the stile," 
pointing to an ancient dwelling, then uninhabited, 
a few perches on, across the street. "And that's 
the place, where no body lives ; and didn't she make 
dresses, ma'am ?" " Dresses I she was the greatest 
woman in all England. Her father was the master 
of a great grammar-school here, and if you have 
lived in Stapleton since you were born, you must 
have heard of him." "Oh yes, I know, and there's 
a son of his'n, back on a little bit, and you'll lam 
about him there ; but I'll leave my bucket, and show 
you the way to a house near by, that will tell you 
all about it." The bucket was doffed, the guide led 
on, we followed, leaving the patient animal by a 
post. Our way was through a ponderous gate, into 
a back alley ; a door was soon opened on our right, 
and a cap peeped out — "And what, ladies, do you 
wish?" "We want the birth-place of Hannah 
More." "The birth-place of Hannah More? and 
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was it in this alley that she lived?" " Can you. and 
will you tell us any thing concerning it ?" 

" I will tell you. I have eern hon her, and will 
go with you to the man over here — ^his name is 
More ; may be she was his sister." 

"She had no brother — ^and we will not trouble 
you." 

Perseverance being one of my besetting sins, and 
determined to leave no stone unturned in the chase, 
I said to my kind companion, " I will go over the 
stile, to the uninhabited mansion," for it betokened 
an old English one, "and see if any game can 
be found there." She sat in the carriage, leaving 
me to reconnoitre. The stile waa crossed, a rising 
ground ascended. Two old houses, buUt in the same 
feshion, covered with ivy, and approaching a little 
toward ancient independence, if not aristocracy, said 
as plain as stones and evergreens could saj : "A little 
too sumptuous for the birth-place of talent, and resi- 
dence of schoolmasters." 

"And whom are you wishing to find?" called a 
voice behind me. "No body lives over this stile." 

" I am, Sir, in pursuit of the birth-place of a lady, 
by the name of Hannah More, bom in this village, 
a hundred years ago, or more. Her fstther was a 
schoolmaster." 

" Schoolmasters don't live in such houses as these. 
You'd better step in that shop down here— rthe man 
there makes shoes for all the people in town, and he 
may know something about it." 

The shop was entered. The industrious shoe- 
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maker was plying his awl ; and when asked for the 
residence of Hannah More, instead of a pair of 
shoes, a little disappointed, he coolly looked up. 

" I know no Mores, but a family on the hill here. 
I hoften make them a pair of shoes." 

By this time, patience gave way to a little vexa- 
tion, and I cried, "Is it possible that not a person 
in all Stapleton can answer a question, nor has ever 
heard of the most talented female writer that Eng- 
land could ever boast !" His literary honor was now 
roused, and he suspended awl and waxed-end : 

"Now I know whom you mean — Hannah More. 
Why, she's the greatest writer in the known world. 
She writes for the Government, and they pay her a 
great sum. She's now travelling for that purpose. 
Fve seen her books — ^they give account of all the 
world. Ah, she's the woman 1" 

" Hannah More has been dead twenty years — and 
the cottage where she was born I want to find." 

" I know nothing of the cottage ; but the great 
writer I've hearn about. Step into the Post-office, 
a few doors down — ^they know every house in the 
parish, and, I dare say, can tell you where the 
house is." 

The Post-office had an old lady in attendance. 
"And I am told, Madam, that you know every fii- 
mily in Stapleton. Can you tell me where the cot- 
tage stands, where Hannah More, your great writer, 
was born ? — one of the most learned and most ac- 
complished women that ever England could boast. 
It is an honor to any town to have given her origin 
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in it, and a disgrace not to know who and what she 
was." Seeing that tiie old lady was getting roused 
at my volubility, and knowing that wounded pride, 
in self-defense, will draw out all the resources at 
command, I became hx/pefaUy despercUSy and con* 
tinned: ">Sr^c^ a town as Stapleton I — ^many hundred 
years of age, with a church and grammar-school of 
the first standing — ^and yet aU ignorant of its own 
history — ^its own*greatness — ^when all the world be- 
side know something of the pftw^e where was bom, 
and where was partially educated, the woman of 
England — ^yes, of the world 1 What, my good wo- 
man, have you all been doing?" 

"The women of England, ma'am, mind their own 
' business, and have no tiiflb to be running after great 
things, them that work for a living ; but I dare say 
there is an old man here, that has been a sexton this 
thirty years in the church — ^he can tell you the 
names of every child bom in the parish ; and if you 
go to him — ^he's over the way there, you'll see the 
sign, — ^he'll let you know." 

Now for the old man — ^hope revived. He may, 
indeed, have heard the name — ^it may be on a tablet 
in the church. Hurrying on, the house was found. 
The old man was up stairs. A servant introduced 
me into the room, without apology, where sat the 
old gentleman, divested of his coat, in the becom- 
ing duty of shaving. An awkward apology, and 
the mairi question was broached : — "I am told. Sir, 
that you are well informed in matters concerning 
the church and church people; and I am an Amer- 
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ican — ^have come a great distance to see your coun- 
try, and learn more of your people — ^and having a 
great veneration for the celebrated Hannah More, 
who was born here, I have come on purpose to see 
the cottage." 

" The cottage, indeed 1 I've never heard of any 
woman by that name ; and if such a one wiDs in this 
church, I should know it. I've lived here this forty 
years, and never heard tell of any such person." 

This was significantly said, and he dipped his 
razor into his bowl, and made a scratch or two more, 
when I said, " Good-morning." 

"Stop, now, there's a workman in the kitchen 
who can tell you about a family of that name. El- 
len, take the woman downfto the kitchen, and show 
her the workman." 

Down to the kitchen, and into the kitchen we 
went, and there was the man who said he knew 
them all right well ; that Tom Moore was a butcher, 
and his sisters smart gals. He never heard that any 
^ of 'em ever writ books ; but that was Jhe family, 
and you'll find 'em back here a little. "I've knowed 
'em ever since I was a boy." By this time my vexa- 
tion had risen to wrath, and turning to a comely- 
faced and comely-dressed young woman — " Tell me, 
I pray you, is there no person who knows any thing 
in this village ? Wliere have you lived, whai have 
you been doing, or what have you been reading? 
Tell me, sincerely, did you ever hear of Queen Vic- 
toria ? Is there a man or woman in the parish that 
can read ; if so, ho\ is it possible but some book or 
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some teacher should have uttered her name? HAve 
you a book in the village ?" By this time the young 
woman showed evident signs of life, and she promptly 
retorted, " Yes, there are a great many books, and I 
have heard of Hannah More, and read all her 
works, but never heard tell that she lived in this 
parish; but here's our rector here, who is a very 
knowing man, and I wUl show you to his gate, and 
he will be the one to tell you all." " But be you 
sure you have read her books ; and what, may I ask, 
have you read ?" " I don't exactly remember now, 
but I have read 'em aZZ." 

The whole kitchen appeared to make signs of 
feeling, and butlers, chamber-maids, and cooks were 
there, besides the " workman," and they all declared 
they had heard of the Queen. I found it best to 
lower my sails a little, and in somewhat a subdued 
and imploring tone, begged the comely young wo- 
man to show me to the Rector's, and she should have 
my hearty thanks, and riddance beside. This was 
a " mercy .drop" in the kitchen ; every countenance 
lighted up, one went quickly and opened the door, 
a second cleared the passage, and a third ran to the 
gate which led out the back-way, and the comely 
young woman leaped up the steps like a young roe, 
and in a moment more I was at the gate of the Sec- 
tor. Here I felt that a different attitude must be 
assumed, and all the courtesy I had at command 
must be put on. A young well-dressed lady answer- 
ed the knock. Bowing somewhat obsequiously, I 
said, "And pardon me for troubling you, but this 
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young woman has kindly showed me here to see the 
Eector, whom I am informed is not only a very 06?^- 
ing man, but very intelligenty " You may be assur* 
ed of all iliat; but what is your message to him ? he 
is not at home, and perhaps his wife could answer 
your inquiries." " I am in pursuit of the cottage 
where Hannah More was bom; her &ther taught 
a grammar-school in Stapleton, and was a man of 
considerable note in the literary world; and I need 
not add to you, Madam, I presume, that his five 
daughters were the pride of England, especially 
Hannah, the celebrated writer." 

The reader must see that this flattering com- 
plaisance, to both rector and young lady, must have 
cost a little sacrifice, especially as the presence of the 
comely young woman who accompanied me was 
still there ; and she could not but notice the great 
gulf there seemed to be placed between a layman's 
kitchen and a rector's gate, as fiir as voice, manner, 
and gentle words testified. 

" I never heard of the lady you mention ; is she 
living. Ma'am? I have not been long in the parish, 
and go out but little ; but I will inquire of the Beo- 
tor's wife, she would be likely to know." Leaving 
me outside the door, she reentered. The delay was 
a little tedious, but so much the more hopefbl, as 
possibly they might be rummaging for scraps of 
knowledge which would bring the question to a 
happy consummation. At length the door opened, 
and a young dandy stood before me. "And what, 
Madam, can we do for you ?" " Not any thing. Sir 
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but direct me to the cottage where Hannah More 
was born. The Eector, I have been informed, is a 
man of reading and intelligence ; if so, he certainly 
can answer mj inquiries." "Without a doubt, 
Madam, he is a man of great knowledge, but unfor- 
tunately not at home. His lady would be very 
happy to assist you in the search, but requested me 
to say, that she is but a stranger in the parish, and 
they have hardly settled themselves in the village ; 
and she had never heard of such a lady, and thinks 
it must be in some other part of England that she 
was bom." Then, with a graceM bow, he handed 
me out of the vine-covered gate, with a pleasant 
" good-morning," hoping I niight be fortunate in my 
future investigations. 

This was too much ; it was beyond wrath, it was 
beyond contempt, it was provokingly ridiculous and 
ludicrous. The last resource had fiiiled ; for, beside 
all these doors where inquiry had been made, no 
wagoner, gardener, ploughman, tinker, or cobbler 
had I met on the path, but he was interrogated con- 
cerning this same Hannah More ; and from Itervant 
to mistress, from butcher to parson, riot one had 
ever ** heard tell" of Hannah More. Perseverance 
had come to a finale ; for when the parson fidls, all 
is over in England, especially if he be a churchman. 
I returned in total despair to the patient lady who 
was left in the carriage. She had gone to the bottom 
of the hill, and secured a safe resting-place for the 
horse, and had been passively sitting for two hours; 
aad was then in conversation i(*'h a passing straa- 
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ger from the next parish, who assured her that we 
should not be disappointed in the end ; for she had 
a friend at home who could give all needful informa- 
tion ; that the people in Stapleton were called very 
ignorant ; and she could have told us that we need 
not inquire after any thing of the kind in that 
parish ; but give me your address, and I will get a 
note from my friend, with all particulars, and send 
it next week. 

The address was given in due order upon a card, 
and with many thanks to the kind wayfaring wo- 
man, we set off for Bristol. It was now past two, 
and we had spent from ten o'clock till that time in 
hearing or telling of nothing but this same Hannah ; 
and all we had accomplished was only to . make 
darkness more visible. We returned to a waiting 
dinner at three o'clock, determined to profit by this 
five hours' hunt, and passed this resolve, to wit : 

" Eesolved, that whereas we have spent five long 
and tedious hours in scouring the parish of Staple- 
ton, for one Hannah More, of great celebrity, who 
was bOrn there in 1745, and inquiring of all by the 
way whom we met, and calling at sundry dwellings,- 
from the bucket-carrier to the prayer-reading theo- 
logian, to no avail, we will therefore make it our 
first great object to ransack the town where we were 
born, or may hereafter permanently reside, to ascer- 
tain by all lawful means, the whereabouts of every 
man's, woman's, and child's birth-place, who has 
ever written a book or poem, or uttered a sentence 
worthy of being preserved for posterity ^ and further, 
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that the people of the town of Stapleton haye for- 
feited all claim to knowledge, such as good Christian 
subjects should possess, and are hereby admonished 
to set about a speedy reform, that the children of 
the present generation may be wiser than their 
fathers; and, whereas, by their careless igno- 
rance they caused us to lose so many hours, in a 
fruitless and anxious search, they deserve to be held 
forth as a warning to all the Queen's subjects, that, 
henceforth, in every town and parish, no such occa- 
sion shall ever be given to cast reproach on a civil- 
ized nation." 

Next week came, and no note from the 'wayfaring 
woman ; another, and another ; no infoj'mation of 
the cottage at Stapleton was ever obtained. 



A SECOND HUNT. 

Every person who has read the life of Miss'More 
will remember Cheddar and Blagdon, the districts 
where through much labor she and her sister esta- 
blished schools among the most benighted, uncouth, 
if not immoral people in all England. Blagdon is 
but a few miles from B arley Wood, a mountainous 
mining section, and in the vicinity of Cowslip Green, 
where Miss More had a small romantic cottage, re- 
tired, as she intended it should be, from the noise of 
the world. While in this retirement she and her 
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sister were earnestly solicited by the curate to open 
a school in Blagdon, the parish where Cowslip Green 
was located ; they declined ; the church- wardens sent 
and begged that she and her sister would come and 
do their parish a little good; it was notoriously 
profligate — as much so as had been the parishes of 
Cheddar and Widmore. In one of these parishes 
she found but one Bible, and that was used for 
" propping up a flower-pot I" She went, and great 
good was the result. 

" We will go," said Mrs. C, " to-day, and explore 
Blagdon, and trust we shall have better sdccess than 
at Stapleton. There must be people there at this 
time who will remember her, and who have been 
her pupils." We went, nothing doubting. My 
office was the same as at Stapleton, viz. : to do the 
exploring, and she remain with the pony, and when 
I should be successful, to notify her, and then to- 
gether we would make inquiries. The village was 
romantically situated on a hill, wild and airy, and 
the appearance of the people in keeping with the 
landscape. To all inquiries of Miss More and the 
location of her school we met with the same repulses 
as at Stapleton, only more coarse and pithy, such as 
'* Hannah More's school I what have you to do with 
thatf^^ " Ah, we don't know, nor never did, any 
such person." One called after us: "Go on to the 
hiU there ; you'll find a school-dame ; she may tell 
you." The school-dame was busy dismissing her 
pupils, and answered, "And where did she live? 
and who told you she had a school here ? I never 
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knowed any thing of her, nor never heard of the 
school." 

Mrs. C. wisely suggested that we should inquire 
of some of the oldest inhabitants, who must remem- 
ber her, and would treat us with more civility. We 
did so ; all unavailing ; not one word of information 
did we or could we obtain from a single individual. 
They gaped with amazement, that two ladies should 
be climbing such a hill in a carriage, to hunt up 
some old school-house to look at. " And is that all 
you wanted?" significantly said one; "and it's a 
pity that youVe come all the way from Bristol for 
that, and can't find it j there's one on the top of that 
hill ; maybe that's the one." We had been to the 
top of the hill, and surveyed the romantic scenery 
and the rugged places the feet of these two sisters 
had trod, by rain and sunshine, to gather a school 
for the poor — and when schools were thought super 
fiuous in those days, in all those mountainous dis- 
tricts, and when Miss More herself, with all her na- 
tive talent and superior education, wrote to the 
Bishop of Bath, in this language. She was giving 
an account of the circumstances that drew her to 
Blagdon, viz. : the urgent solicitation of the curate 
who was now persecuting her, and in vindication of 
her proceedings, says: "My plan of instruction is 
extremely simple and limited ; they learn on week- 
days such coarse work as may fit them for servants. 
laUaw of no writing for the poor ; my object is not 
to make &natics, but to train up the lower classes in 
habits of industry and piety." Such was the state 

18 
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of the common people of England a half century 
ago, and such were the views of one whose mind 
was more cultivated than, probably, ahy other fe- 
male in the kingdom of Britain. She did train 
them, as she wrote the Bishop, to learn the Catechism 
and the Collect, and to read the Psalter and New 
Testament ; but it would appear by the present state 
of Blagdon, that either this knowledge was too lim- 
ited to do much for their advancement, or it had 
died with that generation ; for the present appear 
to have little insight beyond their own coal-pits and 
fitrm-yards. We went down the hill as we went up, 
with the same knowledge of Miss More's school- 
house as we had of the cottage where she was bom, 
but not so animated by hope; for we had, on the 
Stapleton failure, a promise of a note telling all the 
whereabouts. Our next object was the cottage at 
Cowslip Green, and this we knew was tangible ; it 
stood there, with its beautiful lawns and groundS| 
much as when she left it. Bain threatened to sad- 
den our prospects, and we rode some time in a 
sprinkling, when suddenly the sun looked out^ and 
presented one of the prettiest sights that the eye 
could drink in, where clouds, rain, and sunshine are 
concerned. The cloud that hung over us had been 
unusually heavy and dark, and we hurried oi}, lest 
a high wind and storm of hail should overtake us ; 
and when the sun burst so unexpectedly upon our 
view, it lit up, in the direct line where our path- 
way lay, a rainbow, one end of whose arch rested 
upon the cottage and ground of Cowslip Green, and 
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presented that never-changing promise of the Most 
High, in the most animating light. A rainbow is 
always a welcome harbinger of sunny days ; but more 
than this, it is a kind remembrancer of seed-time 
and harvest, summer and winter, so long as the sun 
and moon shall endure ; but in our position, it was 
mere beside. "Look I" exclaimed my friend, check- 
ing her horse, "was any thing ever more beautiful ; 
was ever an arch so bright and clear ; and over the 
very spot we are so anxious to see I Is this not en- 
couraging, after our long, f^niitless drive up that hill, 
to have such a. light upon the very spot, as if to 
welcome us there, and tell us that we shall not be 
wholly disappointed?" We hurried on, watching 
with intense interest the last tints of that sweet bow 
of the promise, till it faded from the vision, and 
then we were within half a mile of Cowslip Green. 

"What if, after all our researches, disappointments 
and hopes on this subject," said my friend, "we 
shall not be admitted within the enclosure, to see 
the cottage ? K some ignorant churl be there, who 
never read of Hannah More, he might send us 
away in the same predicament as we found our- 
selves in both Stapleton and Blagdon. 

The way was a little intricate, winding, and 
woody— :a place well fitted to hide from the world, 
and the place chosen for that purpose, for a summer 
retreat, where the contemplative mind of her who, 
though fitted for a city, might enjoy a few of 
these delights, yet who loved a garden, and all 
.the accompaniments of a rural life; and though 
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this happy spot was chosen for a little seclusion, 
she found it not Cowslip Green soon became a 
place of almost universal resort, not only by those 
who most loved the proprietor, but by persons to 
gratify curiosity and make an introduction to a 
woman whom all England admired. We reached 
the gate ; Mrs. C, as usual, stopped with the pony, 
while I, tremblingly, went to the door. A knock 
at the front entrance was not answered: the door 
and doorway appeared as if no soap or sand had 
disturbed their rust and moss since Miss More had 
left it. A path led round to the left, and terminated 
before a glass door, buried in the prettiest shrub- 
bery and spring flowers which that season CQuld 
produce. As they saw me through the door, which 
was of glass, the master opened it, without troubling 
me to knock, and pleasantly invited me to walk in. 
The object of my errand was immediately made 
known, and duly appreciated. His wife also united 
in making me welcome, and invited me to sit down 
and rest myself^ and she would show me the cottage. 
As soon as they were apprised that a lady was wait- 
ing in the carriage, a man was sent to take charge 
of the pony, while the master kindly invited Mrs. 
C. in, and an hour was never spent more plea- 
santly by four strangers, than was that hour. He 
was the curate of that parish, just entering upon hish 
duties, had been but three days in the cottage, which 
explained the state of the front door and entrance, 
yet stranger as he was in the parish, he could tell us 
the history of that cottage, and its original owner, 
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and added, "that tlie spot seemed ^ hallowed one, 
when he looked down upon the sloping lawn which 
she had laid out, and the trees she had planted." 
The cottage was in good keeping, and much as she 
left it, and he intended to continue it in the same 
way, without any alterations. 

We were invited into every apartment, and though 
none were "too low to admit a clock," as she had 
said ironically she should like to have a dwelling, 
yet there was nothing aspiring ; all was in plain, 
good, unostentatious taste, fitted for convenience 
and retirement. Eetirement the world would never 
allow her to enjoy; and after a few years of unsuc- 
cessful trial, many months of each having been spent 
in London, she relinquished it altogether. But her 
foot-prints were still visible in the planning of the 
grounds and planting of trees, but more in the cot- 
tage itself, which is precisely what she intended it 
to be, neat, plain, tasty, and convenient. It is said 
of her, that she never lived in a house, as house- 
keeper, which she did not build, and suit it to her 
own convenience ; one in Bristol, where her school 
was established, is as solid as old oak can make it, 
and every apartment now looks as if the carpenter 
and painter had just given it their finishing-touch. 

Night was gathering, and ten miles were before 
us, and Cowslip Green must be left for ever. The 
curate accompanied us half a mile on our way, and 
showed us no little kindness. The remembrance of 
that visit is " sweet and pleasant to the soul." It 
seemed that the mantle of Miss More had fiJlen upon 
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and covered both the curate and his companion. 
They talked as feeling that their station was a re- 
sponsible one ; that God and men were in surveillance. 
Miss More herself, had she chosen a successor to 
occupy those hallowed grounds, might not have 
better suited herself. We looked up to old Blag- 
don hills, which were of much higher pretensioDB 
than the little cottage, with its green sloping lawn, 
and could not but feel and say. How great the con- 
trast, those rugged mountains and that sunny valley, 
where the bow of the promise had just been resting ; 
those crabbed, rugged-horned people, and that pla- 
cid intelligent curate and his gentle wife. Our ride 
was not lost; and though we met with uncouth 
manners and cold hearts, we met with bland man- 
ners and warm hearts; and could we, like her 
whose footsteps we had been seeking out, draw pro- 
fitable instruction from all we met on that day, it 
might give us aliment for healthy digestion, in years 
to come. 

Miss More lived in an age when more talent was 
active in England than ever had been in any pre- 
ceding age, and these talents and writers were men; 
yet her lustre was not in the least bedimmed. She 
shone as a star in public, from her first entrance into 
London, till she departed to heaven from Clifden 
HilL All were proud to acknowledge her as an 
acquaintance, and many as advisers, and safely may 
it be said, that she passed through life the most un- 
envied, by talents of any pretensions, than any other 
woman whatever. She emphatically occupied till 
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her Lord came ; and though Stapleton and Blagdon 
may have forgotten, or never knew her, thousands 
in England at this day keep her in lively, affection- 
ate, and even reverential remembrance. Some of 
her writings may have gone by their day, but the 
wheel that is constantly turning will bring them up 
again, and they will live on, while modern popular 
trash shall have vanished for ever. 



THE FUNERAL. 



It was in the well-remembered summer of '51, in 
the city of London ; a young visitor to the World's 
Fair, from Virginia, in America, was accompanying 
me to the Tower, and our path was near the dwelling 
of an aged, infirm lady, whose Christian society had 
been pleasant, but who was apparently near her 
home in the heavens. We turned and knocked at 
the door : her only daughter, a married lady, opened 
it, and in a flood of grief exclaimed, " Oh I my mo- 
ther 1 my dear mother is dead ; come and see where 
she lies." Unexpected, but not sad was the intelli- 
gence, for she had suffered much, and had come to the 
grave "like a shock of com fully ripe." She was 
lying upon a bed extended upon the. floor, with a 
most inviting placid look as ever I had seen death 
attired. 

"You did not think," said the daughter, " of find- 
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ing her dead ; neither did I expect such a sudden 
farewell. Last evening we were sitting together, 
when our friend, a city missionary, came in ; we 
talked, as usual, in company with my mother, when 
she suddenly interrupted by saying, * Sing me the 
"Dying Christian." We sung it together, while 
she appeared to be more than ususJly animated 
when we sang: 

" * O Grave! where is thy victory f ete. 

And when the song was concluded, she added: 
* Listen. I am about to die ; and I now give you a 
charge how you are to bury me. Get me a grave 
in the corner of Park Cemetery; under the tree 
where Watts spent so much time, when writing his 
hymns ; and when you have placed me in the grave, 
stand over it, before the dust is put upon me, and 
sing the hymn : 

** ' " Give me the wings of faith to rise," ete. 

My funeral must be attended by an Independent 
clergyman, an Episcopalian, and this City Mission- 
ary, in the house, as the laws of the Church of Eng- 
land would not allow a minister in that Church to 
bury a Dissenter.' 

"We could," added the daughter, "scarcely un- 
derstand the import of this charge to \is, and asked : 

" * Why do you, mother, say these things runo to us ? 
we do not think that you are in immediate danger.' 

" 'I shall die soon — very soon ; and you must be 
prepared for it, and see that the funeral be accord- 
ing to my direction.' 
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"This morning she arose as usual, was dressed, and 
was seated upon the sofa ; I was sitting on a chair 
at the head; she inclined her head, as if to lay it 
upon my shoulder, and fell asleep in Jesus." 

This was the brief history of the death of the 
saint before us, whose placid countenance seemed to 
acquiesce in the narration, and to beckon us away. 
The young man was touched, to weeping. 

" I have buried a mother," he said, when passing 
out, **but never saw or heard any thing so interest- 
ing as this," 

The burial morning arrived ; the three ministers 
were there. The Churchman made a few appropri- 
ate remarks, drawn from the words : 

** Though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evil," etc. '^ 

" This beloved sister," he remarked, " walked 
through the valley : she was not hurried, not driven 
away in her wickedness; but she walked deliber- 
ately and carefully through, and told you she was 
going ; and told you, likewise, the manner how and 
the place where her body must be put; yea, and 
to sing a hymn over her dust" 

A prayer of thanksgiving wasr offered by the In- 
dependent minister, and we proceeded to the neat 
little cemetery, newly prepared for a select enclo- 
sure, where the ashes of the pious dead, whose mem- 
ories were most sacred, should be put. Here, in a 
corner, stood the tree where Watts had sat, and 
sung, and wrote, and prayed ; this tree is enclosed 
by an iron railing, and cannot be approached, so as 

18* 
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to injure it ; here, too, was the " deep, damp vault," 
where the coffin of our friend was placed ; a board 
was placed over the grave, lengthwise, and we 
stepped upon it, and never, to me^ did a song sound 
sweeter, never did a grave look more cheerftd ; and 
if Watts were standing upon the battlements of 
heaven, and listening to this hymn of his own compos- 
ing, he must have felt that he had not lived' in vain. 

All was done as she had requested, and we turned 
away, glad that she had reached the long-desired 
haven, and glad she had left to us the proofe that 
death and the grave can be entered not only fear- 
lessly, but cheerfully ; that the Christian, who has 
lived and walked with Christ, can go singing to the 
gate of heaven, till his voice shall meet the song of 
saints and angels in the Celestial City, and there join 
the everlasting hallelujahs that resound through the 
arches of heaven for ever. Yes, 

" If Jesus own my name, with all 
Whose absence here I mourn. 
Circling with harps the golden throne^ 
I shall unite for ever. 
At death, then, why 
Tremble or sigh f 
Oh I who would wish to live, but he who fears to die f* 

London^ June 26, 1851. 
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What can be said of England in the aggregate, 
including her manufactories, her cultivated lands, 
her mines, her shipping, her churches, her institu- 
tions, her intelligence, her domestic arrangements, 
her comforts, her manners and customs, &c. ? This 
is certainly a multifarious question, if dissected and 
taken limb by limb ; for England has been industri- 
ous, economical, and persevering, and has gradually, 
slowly, and surely secured in her grasp much of this 
little globe, and called it by her name, and demand- 
ed its tribute. 

In the old city of Bristol, in the year 1852, a his- 
tory of the Saxon race, from the beginning, fell into 
my hands, where this interesting paragraph was in- 
serted by Bede, who lived in the eighth century, 
and authenticated by Gregory. 

He says, on a certain day, when merchants 
lately arrived brought a variety of goods into the 
market-place at Eome to be sold, and many chap- 
men came to buy, Gregory himself came thither, 
and beheld, among other things, boys exposed to 
sale. Their bodies were well-proportioned, their 
complexion fair, their hair beautiful, and their 
countenances sweet and amiable. Gregory inquired 
whence came these beautiful boys, and was answered 
by the merchants, ** From tlie Isle of Britain, whert^ 
the people in general are as well-formed aa they.'* 
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He then inquired whether they were Christians, 
and the reply was, " That they were Paynims or 
Pagans." Sighing deeply, he said, ** What a pity 
that the Father of Darkness should be lord of such 
bright and beauteous faces; and that they who 
were so graceful in their persons should be destitute 
of inward grace!" Asking by what name the na- 
tion was known, the merchant replied that " They 
were called Angles ; and well may they be so named, 
for angel-like faces they have ; and meet it is that 
they should be co»heirs with angels in person." 
"But what is the name of the king from whence 
these youths were brought?" "His name is 
Aelle," said the merchant. In allusion to this name, 
Gregory said that, "Allelujah should be sung in 
that province to the praise of God the Creator." 
Gregory got leave from^he Pope to go and preach 
the gospel in Britain ; the people persuaded him to 
defer the voyage; and being chosen Pontiff, after the 
death of Boniface, he appointed Augustine, who the 
next year baptized Ethelbert, King of Kent, and the 
greatest part of his people, in the church of St Mar- 
tin, at Canterbury. This was in 597. We are then 
informed that the manners and morals of the Anglo- 
Saxons were greatly improved under his preaching 
and example. 

In another paragraph, we read this delineation of 
character, not at all in accordance with their angelic 
looks described by Bede: The Saxons believed, 
that after death they were to be admitted into 
WodiQ^s Hall — ^that is, the Saxon God of War — ^there 
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to drink ale with him and his companions, in the 
skulls of their enemies ; and that a goddess named 
Dyser was employed by their god to carry the spirits 
of the valiant into his paradise. They worshipped 
the Sun, Moon, Tuisco, Wodin, Thor, Friga, and 
Saturn, from whom we take the days of the week; 
and Herodotus adds, that their leagues were con- 
firmed with human blood. Having put wine into 
an earthen vessel, they with a sword or knife made 
a gash in their bodies, then dipped the weapon into 
the cup, and, after many invocations to their idols, 
and imprecautions against whoever should fell of 
this solemn engagement, they drank up the wine. 

The Saxops were naturally warlike ; for courage 
of mind, strength of body, and indefetigable activity, 
they were the most renowned of the German nations. 
They were dreadful to the Romans in consequence 
of their courage and agility. They were tall, well- 
proportioned, and handsome ; wore their hair loose, 
floating upon their shoulders ; and were clothed in 
long flowing garments of linen, embroidered with 
various colors. Their armor consisted of spei^txs, 
swords, daggers, and small shields. To their ene- 
mies they were cruel, especially prisoners of war, 
whom they sacriflced to their idols. 

These warlike Saxons inhabited the coast of the 
German Ocean," and were invited by an imbecile 
King of Cornwall und Devonshire, in Britain, to 
come over and assist him in expelling the Scots and 
Picts, offering, in return, *^all th^t^ a country, rich 
and fertile like ours, can afford, if aa allies you. assist 
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US in driving these enemies from our coasts." The 
graphic reply, truly Saxon, was, "Be assured the 
Saxons will assist you in your pressing necessities." 
Then follows the treaty : 

" The Saxons send the Britons an army of nine 
thousand auxiliaries, on condition that the troops 
should be allowed a certain pay; and that they 
should be put in possession of the Isle of Thanet, 
for the establishment of a colony in Britain." This 
hobby for planting colonies has been a long-estab- 
lished propensity with the Saxon, and has grown 
with their growth, till the little Isle of Thanet has 
increased to a gigantic size. 

This little Thanet had long been a coveted object ; 
and this body of nine thousand landed on that island, 
and assisted the Britons in driving out the plun- 
derers ; and then, with true Saxon management, he 
requested to build a fort for the protection of -the 
northern army. And the grateful King Vortigan 
granted him as much ground as he could surround 
with the hide of an ox, which was cut into small 
thongs, enclosing a space sufficient to build a small 
fort, which they called Thong Castle. This was the 
beginning of a power which, like the horse-leech, has 
been crying "give, give," until this ox-hide, like the 
elastic India-rubber, has encircled and held within 
its grasp a portion of almost all the nations of the 
earth. 

Intrigue and cunning succeeded step by step, tiU 
the wily Saxon, in one htmdred and fifty jesJt^ 
established the Heptarchy, or seven kingdoms, now 
called England. 
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The manufactures of England owe their chief 
origin to Alfred, about the ninth century, who intro- 
duced improvements in lineu and woollen cloths, 
** which were dyed various colors." The Bishop of 
Sherburn said : 

'* It is not the web of one uniform texture and 
color that pleases the eye and appears beautiful, but 
one that is woven by shuttles, filled with threads of 
purple and various other colors, flying from side to 
side, and forming a variety of figures and images 
in different compartments, with, admirable art." 

What has this shuttle, " flying from side to side," 
at length accomplished in England 1 Her fine 
durable broadcloths, with her coarser economical 
shoddy, filling the shops of her own kingdom, and 
enriching the shelves of other nations, may best 
testify. 

From the remains of pottery and iron left by the 
Britons in the vicinity of Bristol, the Saxons must 
have commenced those useftd manufactures in which 
they now so much excel. The durability of her 
cloths, hardware and cutlery are a pattern for 
all other nations. It must be acknowledged that 
her manufactories have not been a source of gain 
to the poor laborer, but rather of oppression. The 
thousands that have been sent to a premature grave 
by over- work and scanty pay, to enrich the avari- 
cious employer, have been a dark shade in the pretty 
picture of that prosperous country. But thanks to 
kindlier feelings and better management in the reign 
of Victoria, a brighter day has dawned ; the poor&o- 
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torj child is not meagre, cold, and starving, driven 
at an early hour from his pallet of straw, to a task 
beyond his tender years, and then compelled to 
spend the morning of a life (which should be in 
the school- room and open air) in conlBlned, dusty 
yes, dirty rooms, with foetid breaths, trembling un- 
der the threats and blows of unfeeling task-masters, 
till every young hope and aspiring thought become 
withered. The factory child is now looking up as 
a child should; when you ask him, as he is adjust- 
ing his spool or thread, any question relative to his 
work, he is not afraid to give you an answer; he 
begins to feel that he is protected, and though his 
father and inother may have forsaken him, yet the 
Lord has taken him up ; — ^he is sent to school one 
half of the day, and not allowed to work but in 
the morning. The slavery of England is frittering 
away from her more public oppression which she 
long since has abolished ; she has entered her pri- 
vate Inquisitions and rebuked the monster there ; 
and were Charlotte Elizabeth now to visit those 
factories of horror which she so graphically de- 
scribed, she would feel cause to thank her Heavenly 
Father for the great^ the admirable change effected 
in part by her efforts and fearless exposures. 

Her miners, too, though they are somewhat smut- 
ty still, yet the World's Fair of 1851 brought many 
from their pits, whose very appearance above ground 
in a temple like that^ among intelligent men and wo- 
men, bore ample testimony that they had thoughts 
beyond the dark abodes where they earned their 
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bread; and their nncringing, undaunted mover 
ments, testified plainly, even to the police, that they 
were not afraid, and would not hesitate to claim 
every right within their jurisdiction. 

England has generally been denominated a gar- 
den ; her hedge-rows and flower-gardens have been 
the admiration of all travellers of taste, for ages. 
Necessity, as well as inclination, has driven her to 
make the best use of the greater part of her soil. 
Though some parts now lie waste, yet a broad, gen- 
eral view leaves the impression that the hand of in- 
dustry and care has been in almost every acre pervi- 
ous to the plough or spade. The little plot under a 
cottage window, though but a few feet square, has 
the choice flower and vine suited to the owner's taste, 
in city and hamlet, and upon mountain and in glen^ 
however remote from populous towns. The flower- 
pot, too, is in the window of the lowliest habitation; 
the earliest flowers of spring are carefully nurtured, 
and their first opening is the harbinger of great 
delight ; and this, too, with the sturdiest Yorkshire 
farmer or artisan, as well as the delicate mother 
and playful girl. Gardeners find . employment in 
cities and smaller towns, and are paid so that if they 
do not become rich, they have a comfortable subsist- 
ence. In some parts of London, a gardener takes 
the oversight of a number of &milies, and dresses 
and trims at option, on alternate days, as the gar- 
dens may require, and receives half a crown for 
every visit made in it, if hours are required. The 
suburbs of London are prettily cultivated, abou^ 
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every mansion or cottage. Great care is taken to 
cultivate garden fruits, such as gooseberries, straw- 
berries, raspberries, and currants; and in no country 
do the gooseberry and strawberry arrive to such 
mammoth size as in England, excepting in Ireland. 
Larger firuits in some parts are abundant, but not in 
every portion, even where there are great fitrmers. 
Apples are small, but well flavored ; but vegetables 
are brought to great perfection, having a richness and 
sweetness which seem peculiar. Whether this is to 
be attributed'to the soil, to the skill of the grower, 
to the tact of the cook, or to the whole trio, is left 
to better judges ; but such is the &ct. 

Parks and shrubbery, lawns and hedge-rows, 
with richly cultivated farms, compose the basis of this 
beautifiil portion of the globe, while the interstices 
are filled up with gardens and flower-patches, till 
almost the whole is made pleasant for both eye and 
mind to rest upon. These are lost words; for who 
that ever visited England does not know this, and 
who that ever read its history has not heard it? 

Her commerce and shipping need no comments 
while Plymouth docks and Woolwich arsenal re- 
main : their sound has gone out into all the world. 
Her churches, too, have told in olden times sad tales 
of bigotry and persecution, since the first petition 
went up, "O Lord, help us to keep this command- 
ment." Though professing to be the followers of 
the meek and lowly Jesus, her ministers and office- 
bearers have too often manifested a spirit that sa- 
vored much of " Stand by, for I am holier than 
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thou;*' and Dissenters have, at a great risk, made 
deep and lasting breaches in her proud walls, and* 
laid many of her vineyards waste without scarcely 
an inhabitant Many of her children are running 
back to the mother who first nurtured them, while 
the holders on, horrified at the fearful heresy, are 
crying Popery, Popery, our craft is in danger I while 
a cardinal's hat has shaken the kingdom from cir- 
cumference to centre. To kill this monster, the 
Pilates and Herods of Protestants and Dissenters 
have become friends pro tem., and have talked and 
prayed on the same platform, if not buried their 
dead, in some cases, in the same churchyard. The 
Queen, liberal woman as she is, seems not to care 
whether her subjects repeat the liturgy or rosary, or 
neither ; and though she repeats her amens in the 
Established Church, yet she has dared to step aside 
from all former usages, and hear the gospel from the 
unconsecrated lips of a Dissenter. The Church found 
it best to wink at this dangerous heresy, and how- 
ever their hearts might have been grieved, sighed in 
silence, without ever taking Her Majesty to task. 
The dissenting churches are quite numerous, and 
many of them popular ; men of the highest talent are 
in their pulpits and preaching fearlessly ; and should 
any of them stumble and fall, it will doubtless be their 
prosperity that will be the instrument. They have 
but a few of them remembered the rebuke of James, 
respecting the seating of the man in vile raiment 
who comes into their assemblies : he is as sure, and 
probably more so, of being told to '^Sit here at my 
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footstool," as lie would be in the Established Church, 
or as sure as a colored man in an American assem- 
bly would be placed in the darkest corner. The 
Established Church, many of them in England, have 
provided seats for the poor and aged in the highest 
part of the church, where they can both see and hear 
to advantage. Not so with Dissenters ; caste pre- 
vails almost throughout the kingdom, and then to a 
stranger it has some extra bitterness, because the 
churches which were built in the early days of 
schism were not designed either for elegance or 
comfort, but rather as places where God might be 
worshipped in spirit and in truth, not aiming at 
beauty ; and then when the poor man in vile rai- 
ment had the courage to venture on such heretical 
ground as to cross the threshold of a schismatio 
church, he was hailed as a valuable acquisition, 
and no dark comer provided. Now brighter days 
have dawned, splendid churches are erected, all with 
obscure comers for the stranger and poor; and the 
old churches, which have been modelled and re- 
modelled to hide deformity or make repairs, have 
provided in some windowless comer a- dark pen 
where the stranger and poor man can con his prayers 
at leisure. Instead of saying to the stranger or poor 
man, " We welcome you into God's house to hear the 
gospel of peace," by giving him a place where the 
rich and honorable sit, he is told when they see him 
standing, " Wait^ we will find you d place when the 
owners of the pews are .seated," (if the dark corner 
be then full.) This waiting often continues as long 
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as the stranger is disposed or feels able to stand 
without a seat. In most churches a long bench is 
placed in the aisle for such to sit and wait till a seat 
can be provided ; then they are led away to respect- 
able or naean places, according to their appearance. 
A person who had suffered much inconvenience in 
many churches on that account, stepped in one eve- 
ning to hear an Independent minister speak, whose 
congregation was a large and popular one, but the 
house of the Eowland Hill, olden style pattern, 
containing niches and corners suitable for soli- 
tary confinement. As she entered the door, the 
pew-opener interrupted farther progress by pointing 
behind it to a dark, uncushioned, comfortless comer, 
saying, "Take a seat there." "Have you no more 
decent seat to offer a stranger ? Then I will hear the 
gospel elsewhere," was the reply, turning about at 
the same time to go out. She was quickly led to the 
upper part of the building and seated among the 
respectables. 

Another prevailing habit all over the kingdom in 
crowded assemblies, is to allow females to stand 
while men and boys are seated near them, and no 
offer of a seat given during the whole exercise, if that 
offer must be made at the man's or boy's expense. 
"And why should they ?" is the frequent reply to a 
complaint of this incivility ; " why should a man leave 
his seat for a woman to sit down, if he reached it 
before her?" 

In the winter of 1862, in the city of Bristol, a 
controversial lecture was ^ven to a crowded ajBaem- 
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bly ; a stranger was invited to accompany the gen- 
tleman of the house where she lodged, and they 
found on entering every seat occupied ; they stood 
in the aisle, crowded most uncomfortably, the men 
not attempting to find her a seat, and they stood 
more than two hours; the air was confined, they 
could not make their way through the press to the 
door ; the woman began to feel like fainting, and as 
the only alternative, she actually, by struggling down 
through the forests of would-be men, sat down upon 
the floor ; while those on the forms near gave a sul- 
len look, and not one oflfered a seat. Now this sit- 
ting upon the floor may be an eoccq>tion;A)\it the 
standing one hour or two, as occasion may require, 
is not an exception. This certainly is not so great 
an advance in civilization as some other habits in 
* England ; and why this has been so strangely over- 
looked is a mystery. But enough of churches and 
church manners, and it shall be ended by the re- 
mark of a simple-minded Frenchman who resided a 
while in England. He went into their places of 
worship, and found they had boxes, as he called 
them, and in some cases keys to lock these boxes, 
and keep out i ntruders. * * What is dis ? I thought it 
be God^s house, where every body might go and 
worship ; but it is man^s house, and he keeps the 
key : then I shall not go there." 

It may here be added that in France no such ex- 
clusion is known — all is open and jfree; and to the 
credit of the Methodists in England, they retain more 
of the primitive simpHcity in their places of worship, 
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and show more attention to strangers than most of 
the Dissenters. 

There are many customs in England worthy of 
imitation. They gather about them many fireside 
comforts, which, in themselves, would neither figure 
in a book, nor be capable scarcely of making into' a 
sentence ; yet they are there^ and joufeel it, and a guest 
will pass an evening there in the most agreeable man- 
ner, especially if he be an invited one, and go away 
feeling that the world has some pleasant way-marks 
which refresh the traveller; but as a Scotch lady 
observed, "The English are a fine people, but they 
will not be troubled ;" if you go unasked, and go too 
often, they give you signs which cannot be inisun- 
derstood ; they are then often blunt, amounting to 
rudeness. When they have made one feast for a 
guest, it will be bountifully spread^ and he cannot 
but feel that he is welcome to partake. It is then 
expected that he will go away satisfied, if not grateful^ 
for the honor ; for it should be borne in mijtid that 
they are the people, and wisdom, if it do not entirely 
die with them, will receive a fearful shock at their 
departure. Therefore, the honor conferred on the 
guest will be suflELcient for a long time without any 
repetition. 

Much order is manifest in their housekeeping 
arrangements. They provide things comfortable, 
and expect to enjoy them ; and if they are not all in 
the most modern fashion, they are not set aside, if 
found convenient. They are not always removing 
from place to place, and upsetting one year what 
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they had the year previous prepared. Children's 
children often live and die in the same house^ and 
each generation is most careful to retain as many 
relics of his predecessors as possible ; and these rel- 
ics never become out of date; they are burnished, 
and always fit to be introduced to visitors as &mily 
mementoes. Their habits of cleanliness are mtK^h to 
be admired. Their cooking utensils are fit for the 
uses for which they are designed^ and no one would 
shock the nerves of the most fastidious, when it was 
ascertained that the broth, or pudding, for dinner, 
was prepared in it. Their hearth-stones and door- 
stones, especially in Yorkshire, are white as marble; 
and when contrasted with a shining black grate and 
a cheerful fire blazing in it, crowned by the master's 
oaken arm-chair in one comer, you have an inviting 
picture of home comfort. Their meals are prepared at 
regular seasons, and these meals are in readiness four 
times in the twenty-four hours. They seldom take 
flesh-meat at breakfast, and never at tea, which is the 
lightest meal, or no meal at all, consisting of thin 
slices of bread and butter ; and if an extra relish be 
required, dry toast is added. The supper is more 
bountiful. Cold meats, and often pudding and firuit, 
accompanied with beer, porter, or ale, sometimes all, 
are provided; and if guests are present, brandy and 
wine are offered. So necessary in England are the 
" good creatures," beer, porter, and ate, that no house- 
keeper but a teetotaller would suppose she could have 
strength to struggle through a day's entire work with- 
out one of these beverages ; and servants have a stip- 
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ulated sum allowed them weekly for beer-money — 
from one shilling sterling up to fifteen or eighteen 
pence is the usual sum — ^and when a servant refuses 
to use this money for the purpose, because she is an 
abstainer, she is in some cases told that she shaUtake 
it, otherwise she will not have strength to go through 
the duties assigned her. In the city of London, 
when the churches are out in the morning, you meet 
up^n the streets servants bearing pitchers either filled 
with beer or its femily relations, or empty, going in 
pursuit of it for the family dinner. When an Eng- 
lish woman travels, she invariably carries, in a casket 
prepared for the purpose, the varieties of these stim- 
ulating drinks, and occasionally takes a sup to keep 
up her strength ; a cell for a cup (sometimes it is a 
small wine-cup) is provided in this tidy casket for the 
convenience of drinking, and the slightest hint given 
that the practice is oflfensive is taken as the height of 
officiousness, and you soon find that you are on Eng- 
lish ground, and it becomes you to learn better man- 
ners. Common as the practice is, yet so sensitive are 
they on the subject, that whoever tells the tale is in 
danger of being told that it is false, or, I never saw 
the like, and do not believe it is a practice. A mor- 
tifying illustration took place in the summer of 1850, 
when an' English party were travelling in Germany, 
A lady who was a teetotaller was in a carriage with 
four English gentlemen, and pleasantly remarked 
that it was a little unfortunate for her that no female 
companion was present ; but there was this consola- 
tion, that she had never travelled three hours in En£- 

U 
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land in company with ladies, without being annoyed 
with the disgusting habit of drinking; that they 
invariably carried a box or casket containing their 
favorite beverage, and unbottled the filthy poison^ to 
the annoyance of eveiy temperance nose in the car- 
riage. Now this annoyance, she added, I shall escape, 
as the gentlemen take their sup when they stop. A 
spirited retort by a gentleman was, that she had 
made a statement he did not believe, and it was a 
slander on English ladies to say it ; he never saw it, 
and had travelled much in the kingdom. A second 
gentleman added, that he had seen invalids do- it, but 
scrupled whether any others ever did. The conver- 
sation became spirited. The three gentlemen were 
agreed, and a fourth, who had from the beginnings 
as far as contemptuous looks and movements would 
show, given all to understand that his honor was of 
finer texture than the company present, yet gave sul- 
len proof that he coincided with the remarks of the 
gentlemen. He was certainly a dandy, undoubtedly 
of London growth } sat in one comer in a kind of 
shrug-shouldered position, with his scarf wrapped 
snugly about his chin, but his delicate hands so 
adjusted that three glistening rings were giving 
unmistakable signs of smattering gentility, if not a 
" nice young man." An hour the contest lasted, 
without a yielding of the point on either side. The 
train stopped. The young dandy stepped into a 
hotel. In twenty minutes he returned with the 
acquisition of a gay, finely -flounced lady, with every 
outward appendage of fashionable life, suited to the 
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appearance of the dandy. Tliey sat in mutual chit- 
chat for a few minutes, when the lady took from her 
bag the casket, then a small wine-glass, a bottle of 
brandy, and another of wine ; turning to the young 
man, she politely inquired : 

** Which shall I pour you?" 

"A glass of wine, if you please." 

The wine was taken. She had yet another ^lass, 
which, when she had filled, was sipped in company 
with the young man. Then a glass each of brandy 
was taken, and all snugly put away into the reticule. 
By this time the debaters were abashed ; the men that 
they had strenuously and spiritedly opposed what 
was so emphatically proved by ocular demonstration 
on the spot, and the woman, that the opponents were 
so. soon detected and adjudged guilty. Not one 
word was spoken, but by the two wine-sippers, till 
the next d^pot separated the parties for ever. 

Had the last messenger dropped from the clouds, 
she could not have been more tmlooked-for, nor 
have given more tangible proof of the truth of the 
question at issue. 

Should the Maine Law become an act of Parlia- 
ment, the difficulty would not be easily surmounted, 
for though the English, as a nation, respect and obey 
their laws, yet when the yoke becomes too galling, 
they speak, and speak fearlessly; and so wedded 
are they to ale, that it has become a ''part and 
parcel" of themselves; and so necessary does the 
tradesman's wife believe that it is for her well-being, 
that many of them can and do brew it for themselves 
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and family ; and who shall interfere in famUy afl&irs 7 
Should a temperate policeman be stationed in every 
house, the practice might be prevented ; but should 
one who loved the " good creature" be the watch- 
man, he might be tempted to wink at the evil, and 
be paid in ale for the winking. 

The customs of England are so old, that an inno- 
vation into some of them would amount well-nigh 
to sacrilege. In Yorkshire, the Christmas cheese, 
which must be an entire one, cut for the supper on 
Christmas eve, and taken with the cake made after 
the same "recipe, throughout the shiref with a bowl 
of fermety added, are as invariably the family repast 
as was the Passover of the children of Israel. The 
Christmas log, called the yule, which when carried 
to a friend's fireside makes him welcorae to sit by 
the fire and feast at the table so long as the log shall 
burn, has not yet become obsolete. It has changed 
a little in manner, as, when it is not convenient for 
the friend to spend the Christmas in every place 
where he has a friend, he sends a thick block, or a 
knot of wood, to remind the family thdt they still 
live in his kindest wishes, and though he cannot 
drink his ale this holiday with them, he hopes to do 
so the n€x% and bring a greater hg with him. 

TEA MEETINGS AND PUBLIC BREAKFASTS. 

These have become so universal, that it would 
seem the English would scarcely know how to open 
any new social enterprise without one of them. A 
temperance meeting, a Sabbath-school collection, an 
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anniversary for schools of all kinds, are prefaced by 
one of these, and the avails spent on the object in 
view. The breakfasts are peculiarly pleasant. The 
repast is simply rolls and butter, with eggs, water- 
cresses, and radishes, if in the season, and occa- 
sionally a little cold meat. The breakfast com- 
mences from half-past eight to nine, and ends, or 
the company disperse, when every man has made 
his speech. These speeches, when animated, keep 
the company sitting sometimes till eleven, and some- 
times till twelve o'clock. These morning assemblies 
appear to h^e a salutary effect, and elicit much 
good feeling and union of sentiment. 

The tea meetings are more prevalent; so much 
so, that in many of the congregations a tea-set is 
provided, and kept in some closet belonging to the 
vestry, and on the afternoon preceding the evening 
for meeting, the ladies of the congregation assemble 
to prepare the tea, and spread the bread with butter. 
This is no small task, when three or four hundred 
are to partake, and is never done in the breakfast 
parties ; each one there spreads his own bread, giv- 
ing no opportunity for idle conversation, as is the 
case in the tea meetings. 

BAGGED SCHOOLS. 

These schools have done and are doing good, 
even beyond the most sanguine expectations at 
the commencement. They were an experiment — a 
trembling experiment, which seemed at first to be 
very doubtful. To collect from the vilest streets in 
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the city the vilest children, and shape them into any 
thing like students, was a task most discouraging. 
But it has been done; and multitudes who were 
trained from early life to steal for a livelihood are 
now industrious, sober, and, in many cases, reUgious 
members of society. 

When those schools first commenced, they were 
intended for vagrants and the most abandoned only. 
It is now ascertained that in London there has been 
a secret school, or schools, where children at a very- 
early age have been taught how to get their bread by 
stealing ; a systematic training in the swccessfiil pro- 
cess of picking pockets of both ladies and gentlemen ; 
as, How would you proceed in picking the pocket of 
a gentleman, when in a crowd? How, if there w^e 
but two or three about you ? How would you do 
with a lady coming out of church, if her pocket 
should be worn at the side ? How, if worn at the 
back ? and. What would you do, if her purse were 
carried in her reticule ? etc. Months are requisite 
to train these children to be adepts, and even years, 
it is said, are required before matiy of them can be 
sent out alone ; and many of these pupils have been 
detected and sent to Newgate, from two or three to 
thirteen and fourteen times, before as many years 
had gone over their heads. Some of such have 
become reformed in a ragged scho<d, and are now 
getting an honest livelihood. There is one charac- 
teristic, somewhat peculiar in these trained thieves ; 
they never were backward in acknowledging their 
profession, when questioned on the subject. Lord 



Ashley, taking a deep interest in these lost beings, 
commenced a reformation, by giving notice that a 
school would be opened on such an evening for the 
benefit of such as were getting a livelihood by dis- 
honest means, and no others need ap^ly. The ex- 
periment was a happy one. Multitudes flocked to 
the place, and as they reached the door the question 
was put, *' What are you?" or, "How do you live?" 
" By thieving. Sir." " Then go in." 

This school was commenced under such prospects ; 
and though, at first, it resembled a mad-house more 
than a school, yet patience, perseverance, decision 
and kindness have wrought wonders. A policeman 
was always necessary at the door, and oftentimes in 
the room ; and when the Superintendent and teach- 
ers could succeed in classifying, arranging seats, and 
commence teaching, some beU would give notice 
that the hour for the churches to be out had arrived, 
(if it were Sabbath night ;) a simultaneous bustling 
would take place, followed by, " It is time to go to 
business ;" meaning the old trade of picking pock- 
ets at the doors of the churches ; and in spite of all 
vigilance of teachers and police, now and then a 
slippery one would creep through their fingers, and 
be out upon his "business." 

A visitor, on a first introduction into this room, 
would be appalled. In one department would be 
arranged from ten to twelve, or more, of living 
things, designed to have been men from twenty-five, 
in some cases ranging to forty years of age. These 
had entered, some from curiosity, some to follow 
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their old trade, and a few to learn to read. There 
they are; not one with a decent garment, with a clean 
face, or combed hair : they had slept about the docks 
till their hair was matted, and grown erect and long ; 
their- features distorted by continued fighting and 
rage, till they, jQx)m habit, seemed settled into that 
wild, unnatural fierceness, that gave them the most 
terrific looks. 

On another form, a bevy of boys, jabbering, in 
their own dialect, all sorts of unmeaning gibber; 
untamable, fierce, fighting with each other, while 
the indefatigable teacher, by much long-suffering 
and patience, succeeds, at last, to get a tolerable 
hearing, but for a moment, while he sets before them 
the object of their assembling; and by coaxing, 
draws one near him, to point to him a letter ; the 
letter is called any thing but the ruiim by the un-* 
lucky urchin, while the rest set up a broad laugh, 
and give Dumplin or Sauce-pan (it should be kept 
in mind that all bear fictitious names) a thrust with 
the fist, which is answered by a loud bawl to the 
teacher. This interruption makes room for all sorts 
of complaints to the teacher ; and at length the bell 
rings for silence, that a few remarks may be made 
by the Superintendent, and the scene closed by 
prayer : and surely, if any undertaking needs divine 
wisdom, it must be here. 

Prayer I What do these outcasts know of prayer? 
Living, as they always Aave, on the confines of the 
pit, they have heard nothing, they know nothing, 
but the imprecations that proceed from that place 
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of torment. They laugh, they mimic, they steal a 
hat or handkerchief, and the first opening they see, 
perhaps, run out with their booty. 

Such was the beginning of an enterprise which 
has been signally blest ; and now, these aliens are 
recko.ned among the hopeful part of that moral soci- 
ety that never once supposed they could be trans- 
formed into associates for any but the class where 
they were identified. Ladies of respectable stand- 
ing volunteered ; day-schools were established, in 
addition to the Sabbath and evening-schools ; indus- 
trial departments, for women and girls, were com- 
menced ; a little bank opened, where the pennies of 
these poor could be deposited, and kept to assist in 
procuring necessary clothing ; and now^ so prosper- 
ous have these institutions become, that they have 
extended to the suffering> class of all descriptions ; 
not requiring that the condition of being received* 
shall be thieving. 

Numbers of the pupils from Field Lane School, at 
first one of the most incorrigible, have been re- 
claimed, and sent as hopeful members of society to 
Australia, where they have^ by industry and good 
conduct, succeeded well ; and now, Lord Ashley oc- 
casionally receives tokens of the gratitude of many 
such,who write him, in the simplest, confiding manner, 
what they are doing, asking his advice, and returning 
the warmest thanks for the benefits he conferred on 
them. These letters he reads at Exeter Hall, on 
public occasions, and esteems them as one of his 

richest favors. 

16 - 
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A visit now to Field Lane Ragged School is one 
of deep interest. A stranger at the door, if one of 
these scholars are present,^ is invited in with the 
greatest civility ; and should a crowd be there, some 
of the company will make a passage, and all will 
stand aside until the visitor has massed the door. 
Now, when the school is closed by singing and 
prayer, seldom is a rebuke or hush necessary to the 
smallest child ; all is as silent as though it were the 
house of God. 

In the summer of *51, sixty of these pupils were 
encouraged to try their success at brushing shoes on 
the streets. They had their fixtures in some conve- 
nient location, where the visitors to the Crystal Pal- 
ace must pass; and whoever wished to have a 
brighter polish to his boot, could place his foot upon 
a block, and for a penny sterling, go away much 
improved in outward appearance. These boys made 
from four shillings sterling to seven shillings a day. 
I^hese avails were divided into three parts: one for 
the Ragged School fund, another for their own im- 
mediate benefit, and a third was placed in the 
Savings Bank, for future use. It was truly pleasant 
to pass along and meet one of these glad faces, ply- 
ing his brush ; never did such, while seeking to catch 
or conceal his plunder, work with more agility than 
now; and the sign of his profession,* which was a 
little plate attached to his breast, with proper ini- 
tials, was, to the eye of even many a lady, an effectual 
avitation to place her foot upon the block, though 
but the toe of her gaiter needed a polish. 
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The name of ragged school is certainly a lawful 
one ; and so far as rags are taken into account, an 
appropriate one. Yet it may be questioned whether 
the name, as an appendage, is either beneficial or 
pleasant for a man to carry through life ; for respect- 
able or wealthy as he might become, he will always 
be known as a ragged-school scholar. This, it is 
true, might sometimes make the possessor feel vain, 
or even proud ; when come into wealth and power, 
he should look back into the pit from which he was 
taken ; but will his posterity be vain of such an 
entailment? They who never earned or merited it, 
would not be likely to claim or crave such an inherit- 
ance. It should be remembered that this name has 
not only the disgrace of poverty, but the sin of 
thieving poverty for its origin; and from this the 
best would certainly shrink away. 

The government of the ragged schools is more 
lenient than that of the paid ones, and the salutary 
effects are obvious ; not being driven there with set 
tasks, nor compelled by force to stay, they generally 
feel it an honor and privilege. To be desired by 
the voice of a kind teacher to do what will • be for 
the benefit of the doer, and to be patiently taught 
how to do by those in stations far above them, with- 
out any reward, are new and strange lessons to those 
who have seen all objects through the mediums of 
poverty and vice. Thus, when the first " breaking- 
in" is accomplished, and they find the yoke is not 
a galling one, many of them become docile and 
wholesome inmates of the school-room, and but for 
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the name of "Ragged School scholar," would not in 
a few months' time be distinguished from any of the 
laboring class. 

It is an evil, but happily not a growing one, in 
most of the schools in the kingdom, that everything 
appended to the acquirement of an education looks 
more like the long seven years of an apprenticeship, 
when hard masters and hard fare are dreaded, (and 
too often realized,) than like a happy episode in 
the years of minority, when the child is to gather 
fruit not only for the winter of age, but the very 
difficulty of gathering stimulates, and gives a con- 
tinued zest as higher and higher he ascends. 

If " England expects every man to do his duty,' ' 
she commands every schoolboy to do Ais, and so 
enforces these commands that the oflfender feels the 
weight so burdensome that the holiday is looked for 
as the only opiate for his pains. The model schools 
are some of them a happy exception ; the love of 
kindness has in a manner superseded the rod, and the 
pupil hastens there with a bound of delight, anxious 
to greet the face and voice of a teacher who has 
drawn* him by cords of love, and who has pointed 
him winningly to the fruit upon the topmost bough, 
most difficult to reach, and lured him onward, on- 
ward, till the aspirant has forgotten the difficulties 
of the ascent in the sunshine and cheerful voices of 
those around him. 

The school-rooms, too, have much •to do in the 
mind of a child who is doomed to sit for hours upon 
a form and con a difficult lesson, or solve a knotty 
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problem, which requires all the elasticity and buoy- 
ancy which can be summoned to surmount. When 
the laborious student, whose eyes have long and 
intently been fastened on such tasks, turns them for 
a moment away, and meets nothing but dark, oaken, 
and dusty walls ; when the windows which let in the 
light of heaven are few and dingy, and the benches 
uncouth and forbidding, and the fire in the grate, 
in one comer perhaps, not giving warmth but in the 
very nook where they are forbidden to go ; then it 
must needs require the indomitable mind of a 
Shakspeare to go cheerfully there and then, not so 
if the lesson he was desiring could be attained else- 
where. 

The town of Halifax, in Yorkshire, has seen these 
errors and corrected them; her best school has a 
room and fixtures which, as you open the door, give 
to eye and mind a most cordial welcome, seeming to 
invite the scholar or visitor to something bright and 
promising, saying, " Come in; we will not only make 
you welcome, but will entertain you while you stay." 
There may be others as pleasant, but they do not 
abound. The child here cannot but feel that there 
are bright spots even in a students life ; and he will 
not be prone to say to his mother, as she furnishes 
his satchel, or he buckles his strap around his books, 
"Oh, I wish you would let me stay home and get 
my lessons, or assist you to-day." 

The Society of Friends have, by the regulations 
of their body, ordained that no child belonging to 
that denomination shall be left uneducated ; and the 
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law of order which so happily regulates all their 
movements has not been omitted here. The tidy, 
simple dress of the young Quakeress or Quaker is in 
little or no danger of " spot or wrinkle or any such 
thing," in a room fitted and suited to any and all 
necessities for health and improvement ; and in jus- 
tice it should be said, that the Friends in England, 
as a body, bear living testimony that education has 
not only been cultivated, but cultivated to some pur- 
pose. They are in general intelligent ; they are not 
only a thinking but a reading people. Peace rest 
upon them here and hereafter I Much do I regret 
that space will not allow a little more for a country 
and people where so many pleasant and profitable 
things abound. It is a spot endeared by many fond 
and pleasant recollections; a spot where the evening 
of life may be as happily spent, if not rrwre so, than 
in any country of Christendom ; where^ if a comforta- 
ble home be provided, it is not at a moment's warn- 
ing stirred up by some money-making landlord, to 
pull down to make a new railway or widen a path ; 
where in winter your eyes are not burned out by 
red-hot stones, drying up the life-blood of the lungs, 
or steeping and steaming by the opaque visage of a , 
block of iron ; bedimming and darkening all that 
might be cheerful around the social hearth; and 
where in summer you are not struck dead by a 
scorching sun as you walk about the streets, or are 
busied in earning your bread. 

But you say she has a monarchical government. 
True, but let candor reply. Has she not as much 
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justice and equality in her scales as ^epvhlican^ slave- 
holding America f Can she not write on her banner, 
"All men are born free and equal," with more pro- 
priety than can her wayward child, who has run 
away that she might be free, and set up a shop to 
forge bonds and thumbscrews that the black man 
may be a slave ? 

Where is boasting, then ? Where is the true re- 
publican but must shrink into shame that his lot has 
fallen among the whited sepulchres of a "land of 
liberty," holding in her withering grasp more than 
three millions of men and women for whom Christ 
died? 

Truly and justly may it be said of free Britain 
and the slaves, 

** Thej touch our country, and their ehackles fall." 

Truly, she is the "land of the free and the home of 
the brave." 'There can the poor fugitive, and tliere 
alone, upon the borders of his own birth-place, find a 
safe resting-spot for his weary feet and mangled 
body. 

And to the women of England, allow me to leave 
on the last page of these " Loose Papers" the sinceye^ 
hearty thanks of thousands of good, intelligent, and 
Christian women of the United States, for their cool, 
decided, and Christian appeal which they have sent 
across the ocean in behalf of the poor and oppressed. 

May God bless the message and the women who 
framed it, is the sincere desire of the writer of these 
pages, and the friend of England I 



Note. — On reviewing what is presented in these 
papers, allow me to add, that the apparent hap- 
hazard manner in which they are flung together 
proceeds more from the diflSculty of making a selec- 
tion from material sufficient to have made a work of 
one thousand pages, than from real negligence. Be- 
sides, it cannot be supposed that an author can be 
matter and manner to the various tastes of readers 
who may peruse what is written in his or her book ; 
and the very chapter which may have cost the writer 
more time and care to arrange with accuracy than 
many others, and be to him the chapter, may be to 
all others the neglected one. In this the author has 
no power to make improvements; for his taste, how- 
ever discriminating and correct, cannot control or 
shape the taste of another. While one is pleased 
most with narration, and accurate, careful descrip- 
tion, another prefers the highest flights of imagina- 
tion, however void of reality ; a third requires prosy 
essaying, and a reason given for every trifle ; and a 
fourth wants neither sense nor fact, if he can have 
something to please for the moment. 

A reviewer on the works of George Stillman 
Hillard has made this appropriate remark : "Instead 
of hurrying it through the press, before he had taken 
the dust of toil from his feet, the author has kept 
his journal a large portion of the * nine years.' " So 
it should be : truth cannot be gathered while in the 
noise of the machinery, so as to do justice to persons 
or things, as after the effervescence of all the bustle 
and novelty of new and exciting things have passed 
away. Let this be the apology for the gray hairs of 
these Papers. 



